NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  FEBRUARY  6,  1932 


Going  over  big  in  new  york 


says  the  Circulation  Manager 
of  the  New  York  News 
about  the  new  comic  strip  sensation 

“DICK  TRACY” 


BCCOHO 


^  On  October  12,  1931,  the  New  York 
88  News  (largest  newspaper  circulation  in 
America)  began  publication  of  a  new 
;jP  daily  comic,  “Dick  Tracy.” 

\  Two  months  later — during  which  “Dick 
J  Tracy”  had  become  a  Sunday  as  well  as 
I  a  daily  comic — J.  S.  Sullivan,  circulation 
I  manager  of  The  News,  wrote  to  the 
^  Chicago  T ribune  Newspapers  Syndicate : 

“This  strip  is  going  over  big  in  New 
York.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  more  favor* 
able  comment  on  this  strip  than  on  anything 
we  have  ever  used  .  .  .  When  we  announced 
we  were  going  to  use  it  also  as  a  Sunday  fea* 
ture  in  colors  we  got  a  great  response  in  the 
way  of  increased  Sunday  business. 

“If  this  strip  became  popular  immediately  in 
and  around  New  York,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  equally  successful  for  all  of  the 
subscribers  to  your  syndicate.” 

“Dick  Tracy,”  drawn  by  Chester  Gould,  is 
an  up-to-the-minute  comic  about  an  amateur 
sleuth  who  is  determined  to  conquer  gang¬ 
land.  There  is  nothing  cheap  nor  sensational 
in  the  strip.  It  is  packed  with  adventure, 
suspense  and  surprise. 

Why  not  let  “Dick  Tracy”  draw  increased 
business  for  your  newspaper  also? 

Daily  and  Sunday  (half  page  and  tabloid  size). 
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NEW!  HALF  PAGE  SUNDAY  COMICS 

Sure-Fire  Circulation  Builders! 

LOVEY-DOVEY 


by  Ferd  Johnson.  The 
amusing  adventures,  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  newlyweds.  Also  tabloid  size. 
Included:  “Texas  Slim.” 

SMITTY —  by  Walter  Berndt.  The  world’s 
best  loved  office  boy  in  action.  Also 
full  page  tabloid  size. 

Included:  “Herby.” 

LITTLE  FOLKS— by  “Tack”  Knight. 

Childhood’s  joys  and  woes,  blunders 
and  blessings  with  a  gang  of  real  kids. 
Also  tabloid  size. 

Included:  “Baby  Sister.” 

Half ‘page  Tribune  comics  with  their  accompanying 
strips  can  be  made  up  to  rnn  as  four  comics  to  a  pagel 


Wire  or  write  for  prices  and 
proofs  on  all  Chicago  Tribnne 
comics.  *” 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

NEWSPAPERS  SYNDICATE 

Tribune  Square  News  Building 

Chkagq  _  New  Yerfc 


*  / 
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Planning  for  the  Future 

Because  of  present  favorable  conditions  for  buyers  in  Real  Estate  and 
Building  Construction,  foresighted  Publishers  are  arranging  to  take 
advantage  of  lowered  costs  in  these  lines  to  improve  their  manufacturing 
conditions — for,  after  all,  a  newspaper  plant  is  really  a  factory. 

Publishers  are  sometimes  inclined  to  build  “Monuments”  in  order  to 
impress  the  public  with  the  importance  of  their  publications.  Some 
architects  aid  and  abet  their  clients  in  thus  projecting  a  costly  edifice — 
quite  a  human  trait  since  their  fee  usually  has  some  relation  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  building  and  its  appurtenances,  excepting,  however,,  the 
machinery  and  operating  equipment. 

Often  plans  for  the  building  are  made  first,  quite  without  sufficient 
regard  for  its  real  use  as  a  factory,  and  by  the  time  the  machinery  pur¬ 
chases  are  up  for  consideration,  much  of  the  money  set  aside  for  the  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  used  up  for  non-essentials  and  even  for  useless  super-orna¬ 
ments.  On  occasions  it  has  even  occurred  that  publishers  have  had  designed 
for  them  buildings  and  have  had  them  in  construction  before  finding  out 
what  machinery  they  can  install  in  them!  Then  it  is  usually  found  that  a 
few  feet  variation  at  the  same  or  even  less  expense  would  have  made  a 
vast  difference  in  the  type  and  efficiency  of  the  new  plant. 

Because  of  such  unnecessary  depletion  of  available  funds  in  the  design  of 
a  “Monument,”  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  operating  has  often  been 
forced  to  a  basis  of  mere  price,  instead  of  real  operating  efficiency,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  a  higher  production  cost  eats  up  every  year,  for  as  long 
as  the  plant  is  in  use,  sums  of  money  that  in  the  aggregate  are  truly 
appalling. 

The  New  Business  Conditions  must  be  met  with  Economy,  Efficiency  and 
Leadership.  No  Publisher  can  afford  to  consider  his  plant  equipment, 
arrangement  and  operation  as  of  secondary  importance. 

In  planning  for  the  future,  lay  down  your  manufacturing  and  operating 
problems  first,  get  competent  advice  on  all  practical  solutions,  select  your 
manufacturing  equipment  on  a  basis  of  most  net  production  at  lowest  final 
cost,  assign  the  correct  relative  space  for  each  division  and  arrange  them 
to  function  effectively  with  the  least  lost  motion.  Then  your  architect  can 
design  a  building  to  meet  all  your  needs,  within  a  fair  appropriation,  and 
with  due  proportion  to  all  the  factors  involved.  Then  you  will  be  able  to 
operate  at  the  lowest  practical  cost  for  your  requirements  and  be  ready  to 
set  the  pace  for  all  competition. 

Walter  Scott  &  Company  has  available  much  data  on  plant  arrangement, 
equipment,  efficiency  and  reliable  actual  net  production  figures  on  Scott 
Presses  that  is  yours  for  the  asking  and  without  obligation.  Scott  Presses 
are  sold  on  their  merits  and  actually  live  up  to  the  claims  we  make  for  them. 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 

New  York  Main  Office  and  Factory  Chicago 

1457  Broadway  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  i330  Monadi.ock  Block 
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NEW  YORK 

IKetalb^bime 

INSTITUTE 


Every  12  minutes  for  12  months 
a  woman  wrote  us  a  letter — 


Xhe  twelve  months  of  1931  brought  in  more  than  45,000  letters 
of  inquiry  from  women  readers  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Institute  pages — more  than  880  a  week  or  one  letter  every  twelve 
minutes  for  twelve  months. 

We  believe  it  would  surprise  you  to  see  the  high  quality  of  these  letters. 
As  more  than  one  business  man  has  found,  the  tone  and  quality  of  the 
consumer  correspondence  he  receives  is  a  crystal-clear  reflection  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  using  his  product.  The  correspondence  which  the 
Herald  Tribune  receives  is  proof  beyond  question  that  it  is  being  thor¬ 
oughly  read  by  women  who  are  actively  interested  in  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  living  and  who  spend  liberally  for  the  things  nearest  their 
hearts — their  children  and  their  homes. 

If  the  Herald  Tribune  regularly  receives  such  votes  of  confidence,  think 
of  the  substantial  results  that  consistent  Herald  Tribune  advertisers 
ivho  can  use  persuasion  are  achieving.  Year-after-year  lineage  increases 
prove  that  our  advertisers  find  Herald  Tribune  readers  unusually 
responsive,  unusually  able-to-buy. 

If  you  want  to  sell  to  intelligent  women  in  the  richest  market  in  the 
world,  be  guided  by  the  mail  that  rigfit  now  is  flowing  spontaneously 
into  the 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune 


— goe*  to  people  who  can  buy. 

^0%  of  its  city  and  auburban  circulation  where 
average'  family  incomes  are  $5,000  a  year  or 
more.  54%  where  they  are  between  $2,500 
and  $5,000.  6%  where  they  are  below  $2,500. 


M  — hat  more  circulation  in  New  York  tuburba 
on  weekdays  than  any  other  standard-size  morning 
newspaper. 


O  — is  read  by  more  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  than  any  other  morning  news¬ 
paper. 


4  — ranks  3rd  in  the  United  States  in  amount  of 
national  advertising  carried. 

2nd  in  the  United  States  in  financial  advertis¬ 
ing.  2nd  in  New  York  City  in  total  volume  of 
advertising  carried. 

— carried  more  department  store  advertising  in 
1931  than  in  any  other  year  in  its  history. 


d  — numbers  on  its  staff  such  famous  men  as 
Walter  Lippmann,  H.  T.  Webster,  J.  N.  Darling 
(Ding),  W.  O.  McGe^han,  and  Franklin  P.  Adams. 


O  — was  awarded  the  Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Cup 
for  typographical  excellence  in  competition  with 
1,450  other  American  newspapers. 


NEW  YORK 


#  —is  the  only  New  York  newspaper  with  a  FoM 
and  Housekeeping  Institute. 


— IS  served  by  both  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  United  Press. 

—maintains  its  own  news  bureaus  in  such  cities 
as  Washington,  London,  Berlin,  Shanghai,  and  cor¬ 
respondents  or  representatives  in  every  important 
city  in  the  world. 


Main  Office,  230  West  41st  Street 
Verree  &  Conklin,  5  Third  Street 
John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  6-255  General  Motors  Building 
Carroll  Judson  Swan,  926  Park  Square  Building 


New  York 
San  Francisco 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Boston 


V  — circulation  is  325,432  weekdsys,  459,106 
Sundays.  Report  to  A.  B.  C.  September  30,  1931. 
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more  women*’s  wear 
advertising  than  D.’’ 

(before  depression) 


^  I  ^HERE  are  times  when  advertising  linage  comparisons  mean  some- 
thing.  Also  vice  versa. 

But  here  is  a  record  we  believe  contributes  something  of  value  to  a  space 
buyer’s  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Detroit.  We  refer  to  the  record  of 
women’s  wear  advertising  among  the  three  Detroit  newspapers. 


In  order  to  make  a  sensible  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  step  back  to  a  normal  period,  and 
far  enough  back  to  indicate  a  trend.  Let’s  see :  In  1927, 
the  Free  Press  carried  427,140  lines  of  women’s  wear 
advertising,  or  11%  of  the  total.  In  1931,  the 
linage  was  433,762  or  19.1%  of  the  total.  This  is 
a  gain  ...  in  lines  .  .  .  and  73%  in 
the  percentage  of  the  advertising  car¬ 
ried.  The  first  evening  newspaper  lost 
nearly  half  of  its  1927  volume... 
the  second  evening  newspaper  lost 
more  than  half  of  its  1927  volume. . . 
compared  to  1931. 

Today,  the  women’s  pages  of  the  Free  Press  are 
accepted,  interesting,  entertaining  authorities  on  the 
news  of  women’s  activities  .  .  .  covering  everything  capably 
the  modern  woman  wants  and  needs,  from  fiction  to  fashions,  from  family  to  food. 


To  influence  the  women  of  Detroit  who  control  the  major  portion  of  Detroit’s  buying  dollars, 
you  should  use  the  Free  Press. 


^vtt  pWlJiS 
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Here‘s  How  Times  Have 
Changed  in  PITTSBURGH 


in.  AUTOMOTIVE 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


Here  is  the  Sun-Telegraph’s  Record 
in  This  Important  Classification: 


AUTO  SHOW  ISSUE  LINAGE  IN  1932 

SUN-TELEGRAPH  SECOND  NEWSPAPER 

38,183  lines  33,188  lines 

The  Sun-Telegraph*  has  been  first  in  Auto  Show  Issue  linage  for 
four  consecutive  years. 

NEW  PASSENGER  CAR  LINAGE  IN  1931* 

SUN-TELEGRAPH  SECOND  NEWSPAPER 

454,282  lines  385,540  lines 

The  Sun-Telegraph  has  been  first  in  New  Passenger  Car  linage  for 
the  past  two  years. 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE  IN  1931* 

SUN-TELEGRAPH  SECOND  NEWSPAPER 

853,558  lines  799,754  lines 

Includes  passen3er  cars,  motor  trucks,  tires,  3asoline  and  oils  and 
motor  accessories. 

*  Figures  From  Media  Records,  without  alteration  oF  any  kind. 


prmBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
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Full  •  page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine 
in  1931 


I  CENTRAL  HANOVER  BANK 

i 

I  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

I 

j  COOPER,  I.  W. 

;  (Rowing  Alachines) 

j  FRENCH  LINE 

!  GLMBEL  BROTHERS 

GROLIER  SOCIETY 

HAMILTON.  ALEXANDER, 

I  INSTITUTE 

'  HENDERSON.  PETER.  &  CO. 

I 

i  LEVER  BROTHERS 
I  (Rinso) 

J  LISTERINE 

I  LOOSE-WILES  BISCUIT  CO. 

I 

I  MAGAZINE  REPEATING  RAZOR 

I  MARTINSON’S  COFFEE 
!  NELSON,  THOS. 

i  (Nelson’s  Encyclopedia) 

!  PELMAN  INSTITUTE 

I  PATERSON  PARCHMENT 
!  PAPER  CO. 

I  (Patapar) 

'  PINE  TREE  PRODUCTS 

1 

i  PONSELL  FL(X)R  MACHINE 

I  PUTNAM,  G,  P..  &  SONS 

I  (Publishers) 

SEAT  OF  HEALTH 
(Rowing  Machines) 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGLISH 

i| 

SIXELFLEX 

(Rowing  Machines) 

VERMONT  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 

\OGVE 


1 


Full-Page  Advertisements  in  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  in  1931 


Twenty-four  advertisers  placed  ninety- 
nine  full-page  announcements  in  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine  in  1931  —  twelve 
pages  more  than  in  1930. 

Thirteen  of  the  twenty -four  adver¬ 
tisers  placed  full-page  space  in  The  Times 
Magazine  for  the  first  time.  Nine  of  the 
remaining  eleven  have  been  employing  this 
medium  with  success  for  more  than  five 
years. 

The  growing  list  of  representative  na¬ 
tional  accounts  in  The  Times  Magazine 
and  the  increased  use  of  large  space  units 
are  indications  of  the  greater  acceptance 
of  a  publication  which  has  gone  ahead 
steadily  by  producing  results  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  volume.  The  opportunity  of  address¬ 
ing  an  audience  of  more  than  775,000  with 
a  full-page,  rotogravure-printed  announce¬ 
ment  at  a  cost  of  $1.90  per  thousand 
readers  represents  an  unsurpassed  adver¬ 
tising  value.  All  advertising  subject  to 
The  Times  rules  of  acceptability. 

(Ullf  Nftu  ^orfe  OIttttta 


NET  PAID  SALE  AS  PART  OF  SUNDAY  EDITION,  775,000  COPIES 
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10c  Per  Copy 


Admitting  Sales  Efficiency  of  Newspapers, 
Retail  Men  Demand  Lower  Rates 

Greater  Concentration  of  Copy  in  Dzulies  Urged  by  Some  Speakers  at  National  Dry  Goods  Meeting 
in  New  York  —  Code  of  Ethics  Governing  Store  Advertising  Proposed 


Repeated  statements  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates  “must  be 
deflated,”  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  re¬ 
tail  profits  have  diminished  and  in 
some  instances  disappeared,  marked  the 
twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
this  week.  On  the  other  hand,  various 
speakers  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  the  medium  in 
which  advertising  expenditures  should 
be  concentrated  more  than  ever.  Long 
and  earnest  discussion  was  devoted  to 
the  possibility  of  writing  better  adver¬ 
tising  so  as  to  get  greater  results  from 
smaller  space. 

In  between,  the  convention,  through 
its  Sales  Promotion  Division,  under¬ 
took  steps  to  make  retail  advertising 
more  effective  by  launching  a  code  of 
“Standards  of  Advertising  Practice,” 
designed  to  eliminate  superlatives  and 
exaggerated  claims.  This  code,  a 
6,0()0-word  report  quite  different  from 
the  more  general  codes  being  pushed 
by  the  national  and  local  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus,  goes  into  great  detail  in 
defining  terms  frequently  used  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  in  outlining  when  they 
may  be  used.  It  must  be  approved  by 
the  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  before  being  promul¬ 
gated  to  members.  H.  F.  Twomey, 
publicity  director  of  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  presented 
the  code,  warned  the  members  that  fur¬ 
ther  exaggeration  and  distortion  in  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  would  destroy  the  value 
of  advertising  for  all  stores.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  only  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  was  one  tightening  up  on  the 
printed  report,  and  that  this  was  adopted 
without  a  formal  vote. 

While  store  heads  were  insisting  that 
newspaper  rates  must  come  down,  the 
newspapers’  side  was  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  a  subsidiary  group  by 
Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times.  His  address  is  re¬ 
ported  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  attack  on  newspaper  rates  was 
led  by  P.  A.  O’Connell,  president  of 
the  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston, 
speaking  at  a  smoker  on  Feb.  2.  A 
similar  argument  was  presented  the  next 
morning  by  Edwin  Dibrell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York.  Lew  Hahn,  of 
the  Hahn  Department  Stores,  followed 
with  another  discussion  of  the  rate 
situation.  D.  F.  Kelly,  president  of  the 
Fair  store,  Chicago,  and  president  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.,  who  had  been  expected 
to  open  the  whole  topic  at  the  first 
session,  Feb.  1,  was  detained  at  home 
by  volunteer  work  in  helping  straighten 
out  Chicago  municipal  finances. 

The  insistence  on  lower  newspaper 
rates  was  coupled  with  a  general  plea 
for  reduction  of  expenses  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  For  the  last  two  years  members 
at  conventions  have  been  warned  not  to 
skimp  on  advertising  lest  they  lose  the 
sales  volume  necessary  to  cover  their 
expenses  and  profits.  This  year  the 
general  attitude  was  that  despite  heavy 
advertising  and  strenuous  sales  efforts, 
and  despite  a  movement  of  merchandise 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

practically  as  large  as  in  1930,  the  de-  — to  bring  down  our  operating  costs 
partment  stores  of  the  nation  had  turned  and  increase  our  efficiency.” 
in  a  loss  in  dollar  volume  of  some  11  Rents,  taxes,  and  advertising^  costs 
per  cent,  and  that  their  profits  had  un-  he  mentioned  as  needing  reduction,  in 
doubtedly  fallen  below  the  negative  addition  to  wasteful  practices  involved 

MACY  CHIEF  SUGGESTS  WAY  OUT 

WHILE  other  speakers  at  the  retail  convention  this  week  were 
insisting  upon  salary  cuts,  rent  cuts,  tax  cuts  and  other  reduc¬ 
tions  in  their  expenses — with  newspaper  advertising  nominated  for 
an  important  place  on  the  chopping  block — Percy  S.  Straus,  vice- 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  the  biggest  department  store  in 
the  country,  took  an  opposite  tack.  He  suggested  that  a  more 
profitable  course  might  be  found  in  trying  to  increase  the  stores’ 
percentage  of  gross  margin,  or  “mark-up.” 

He  gave  the  stores  credit  for  reducing  their  selling  prices  as  fast 
as  manufacturers’  prices  declined,  but  pointed  out,  as  did  the  other 
speakers,  that  an  unchanged  percentage  of  mark-up  now  brings  in  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  actual  money.  He  added: 

“We  have  handed  on  to  the  public  all  the  benefits  of  falling  prices, 
and  have  kept  for  ourselves  all  the  disadvantages.  That  may  be  good 
philanthropy,  but  it  isn’t  good  business. 

“Our  landlords  are  not  likely  to  reduce  our  rents,  and  we  dislike 
to  cut  wages  any  more  than  we  are  forced  to.  Many  of  us  are  trying 
to  save  by  using  more  efficient  methods.  But  the  real  need  is  for  an 
increase  in  original  mark-up,  although  many  of  us  hate  to  face  it.” 

The  speaker  said  department  stores  “suffer  from  the  same  malady 
as  the  railroads,”  but  have  not  the  same  excuse  of  government 
regulation. 

“It  is  merely  our  own  lack  of  realization  that  prevents  us  from 
adjust;ing  our  mark-up  to  meet  the  situation  caused  by  reduced 
prices,”  he  declared.  “If  necessary,  we  should  take  the  public  into 
our  confidence  and  frankly  state  that  we  cannot  afford  to  sell  at  the 
same  mark-up  as  in  1928  and  1929.” 

Mr.  Straus  referred  to  the  increased  use  of  newspaper  space  in  the  ' 
1931  fight  to  keep  up  volume,  but  uttered  no  word  of  complaint  about 
newspaper  rates. 


quantity  reported  for  1930 ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  argument  went,  the  stores 
would  do  better  this  year  to  concentrate 
on  holding  down  expenses,  contenting 
themselves  with  smaller  volume,  and 
making  sure  to  extract  a  profit  from 
whatever  amount  of  business  is  done. 

Several  speakers  advised  store  heads 
to  make  their  plans  as  if  present  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  were  to  be  permanent, 
accepting  reduced  volume,  and  cutting 
expenses  on  every  hand.  In  every  in¬ 
stance,  however,  the  speakers  went  on 
to  express  disbelief  in  their  own  pessi¬ 
mistic  formula,  adding  that  as  business 
levels  again  rise  the  store  that  has 
tightened  down  on  its  expenses  will  be 
in  the  best  position  to  profit. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  for  instance,  con¬ 
cluded  his  speech  at  a  smoker  Tuesday 
night  with  the  statement  that  his  firm 
had  just  taken  over  a  new  six-story 
building  to  be  connected  with  its  present 
building,  and  that  he  had  full  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  return  of  a  new  period 
of  business  activity. 

“When  this  depression  and  readjust¬ 
ment  is  complete,”  he  said,  “one  of 
the  outstanding  results  that  can  be 
pointed  to  will  be  a  substantial  revision 
downward  of  retailing  operating  costs, 
and  consequently  a  narrowing  of  the 
spread  between  manufacturers’  prices 
and  the  retail  prices  to  consumers. 

“If  we  recognize  this  as  the  main 
basic  trend,  as  far  as  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  then  the  main  objec¬ 
tive  for  our  planning  this  year  is  clear 


in  inefficient  buying,  credit  losses,  and 
returns. 

“Advertising  rates  must  come  down,” 
he  stated.  “But  they  will  come  down 
only  when  the  retail  merchants  of  each 
community  get  together  and  demand  it. 
During  the  past  year  the  merchants 
have  had  the  handicap  of  having  to  pay 
the  former  high  price  for  newspaper 
space,  although  prices  of  other  com¬ 
modities  were  dropping,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  been  receiving  less 
reader  space  for  their  money  because 
of  the  shrinkage  in  circulation  of  the 
papers.  Instead  of  getting  a  revision 
downward  in  rates,  they  have  had  to 
stand  what  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
increase. 

“There  is  still  a  third  angle  of  the 
problem,  namely,  that  only  about  half 
of  each  paper’s  circulation  lies  within 
the  trading  limits  of  the  city.  All  cir¬ 
culation  more  than  IS  miles  from  the 
city  is  of  little  value  to  the  city  mer¬ 
chant.  Beyond  a  radius  of  30  miles, 
circulation  is  more  or  less  worthless. 
Nevertheless  the  merchants  have  been 
having  to  pay  for  the  paper’s  entire 
circulation. 

“The  campaign  for  rate  reduction, 
therefore,  should  follow  two  lines.  (1) 
Rates  that  will  be  adjusted  at  frequent 
intervals  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
crease  or  increase  in  circulation;  (2) 
Rates  that  will  be  based  upon  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  paper’s  circulation  that  lies 
within  a  radius  of  15  miles  of  the  city 
center.  This  is  the  approximate  plan 


on  which  the  merchants  of  Pittsburgh 
recently  have  brought  about  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  advertising  rates. 
It  is  sound  and  is  something  that  should 
be  put  into  effect  in  every  city.  It  is  one 
of  the  major  things  that  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  will  have  to  do  this  year.” 

Following  up  the  attack  the  next 
morning,  Mr.  Dibrell  told  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  convention 
that  the  sales  {>eak  of  1927  to  1929  was 
due  to  high  price  levels  rather  than  to 
amount  of  merchandise  sold.  “If  it  ^ 
accepted,”  he  went  on,  “that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  being  definitely  stabilized 
on  a  lower  price  level,  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  our  expenses  becomes  obvious. 

“Just  as  commodity  prices  have  be¬ 
come  deflated,  just  as  expense,  payrolls, 
etc.,  have  been  reduced,  so  must  the  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  be  brought  in  line  with 
the  currently  reduced  sales  volume. 
Take  New  York  City  for  example :  last 
year  $17,000,000  was  spent  by  29  de¬ 
partment  stores  as  compared  with  $13,- 
500,000  in  the  previous  year,  although 
sales  decreased. 

“The  decline  in  sales  has  sharply 
focused  the  attention  of  every  retailer 
upon  all  publicity  and  selling  functions. 
There  is  a  growing  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  re-examining  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  plan  of  these  important  divi¬ 
sions  oi  the  business,  in  order  to  gear 
them  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard 
of  productivity. 

“Our  immediate  objective  should  then 
be  to  plan  an  advertising  budget  in  rea¬ 
sonable  percentage  relationship  to  cur¬ 
rent  sales  volume.  Advertising  like 
everything  else,  must  be  deflat^  and 
the  advertising  dollar,  like  every  other 
expenditure,  must  be  made  to  produce 
more  than  before.”  • 

He,  like  Mr.  O’Connell,  concluded 
with  a  note  of  optimism.  Retail  busi¬ 
ness,  he  said,  will  be  one  of  the  first 
to  respond  to  a  renewed  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  people  generally. 
“With  the  way  exi^ditures  have'-been 
trimmed,  organizations  simplified,  and 
general  costs  lowered,  any  return  to  a 
volume  even  comparable  with  that  of 
1930  will  yield  a  considerably  greater 
profit  than  was  made  in  that  year  be¬ 
cause  no  considerable  expansion  <n  the 
present  organizations  will  be  necessary 
to  handle  that  business.” 

Mr.  Hahn,  while  stating  with  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  “forward  surge  that  makes 
for  booms”  will  be  in  evidence  in  the 
future  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  like¬ 
wise  argued  that  stores  should  not  be 
content  with  minor  adjustments. 

“What  about  the  1932  advertisi^  ap¬ 
propriation?”  he  asked.  “Well,  if  you 
will  look  back  in  your  records  to  the 
last  previous  year  when  your  volume 
was  equal  to  that  of  19H,  you  will 
probably  find  that  in  1931  you  spent  50 
per  cent  more  on  advertising  to  achieve 
t^t  volume.  That  cannot  go  on.  The 
situation  calls  for  a  reduction  in  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure.  Merely  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  a  mathematical  basis,  however, 
would  be  stupid.  I  recently  heard  of 
one  store  which  set  up  a  budget  that 
reduced  its  space  in  its  best  me&um  by 
42  per  cent.  That  is  certainly  not 
calM  for. 

“Are  we  spending  too  much  money  in 
our  advertising?  Yes.  Last  year  we 
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had  not  reconciled  ourselves  to  smaller 
volume,  and  we  tried  desperately  to 
whip  up  consumer  appetite  for  goods. 
Unless  we  arc  very  loolish  we  learned 
something  from  that  and  will  not  make 
the  same  mistake  again. 

“Is  too  much  money  being  wasted? 
Probably  50  per  cent  of  all  department 
store  advertising  fails  to  justify  itself. 

“Can  we  get  along  wiUi  less  in  this 
period  of  forced  business?  The  answer 
IS  that  we  have  to. 

“Should  newspapers  reduce  rates? 
This  is  a  question  that  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  no  antagonistic  attitude 
toward  the  newspapers.  No  one  who 
has  given  the  matter  of  ‘sales  promotion 
any  study  can  doubt  that  the  newspa^rs 
are  our  one  best  bet  in  advertising.  We 
want  them  to  be  proswrous  and  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting.  We  don’t  want  to 
cripple  them.  Yet  we  are  in  a  period 
of  readjustment  for  everybody,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  any  factor  can  stand  aside 
and  assume  that  peculiar  facts  in  its 
own  situation  prevent  it  from  being 
touched. 

“If  representatives  of  the  newspapers 
were  here  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
show  conclusively  that  with  present 
rates  they  are  not  making  any  profit. 
But  who  is  making  any  profit?  There 
is  a  far-reaching  demand,  not  from  us, 
but  from  conditions,  which  insists  on  a 
reduction  in  advertising  rates. 

“We  have  no  right  or  desire  to  tell 
the  newspapers  how  to  run  their  busi¬ 
ness;  yet  we  might  ask  some  questions. 
We  want  the  newspapers  to  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  fascinating,  but  are  some  of 
these  features  costing  too  much?  For 
instance,  is  the  women’s  page  worth 
while?  Do  women  any  longer  want  to 
be  set  apart  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
woman  usually  reaches  for  the  first 
page  as  avidly  as  her  husband.  Is  it 
still  necessary  to  conduct  a  page  to  tell 
her  how  to  purl  one  and  knit  two,  or 
how  to  make  a  lemon  pie?  We  re¬ 
tailers  have  had  to  curtail  service  to 
customers.  The  newspapers  might  apply 
some  gage  to  their  features  and  see  if 
the  cost  can  be  cut  down. 

“But  while  we  do  not  try  to  tell  the 
newspapers  how  to  run  their  business, 
we  must  continue  to  rim  our  own.  We 
must  and  can  cut  our  advertising  ex¬ 
pense.  If  we  cut  down  the  space  used 
we  would  find  we  could  turn  out  better, 
more  compelling  copy.” 

Another  to  speak  for  an  advertising 
rate  cut  was  Neil  Petree,  president  of 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York, 
who  suggested  a  20  per  cent  reduction 
in  space  used  as  an  alternative. 

“Newspapers  are  the  partners  of  the 
stores  in  sending  the  message  to  the 
readers,  and  it  is  obviously  unfair  for 
one  partner  to  contribute  the  entire 
reduction  in  the  expense  of  getting  this 
message  to  the  customers,”  he  said.  “If 
newspapers  continue  to  hold  back  in 
this  necessary  step  toward  making  it 
possible  for  retail  businesses  to  operate 
profitably,  the  stores  will  be  forced  to 
further  restrict  their  use  of  space  in  the 
interest  of  economy. 

•Advertising  departments  will  have 
to  use  more  thought  and  less  space. 
Direct  mail  will  probably  be  used  less, 
and  I  hope  more  effectively.  There 
has  been  so  much  advertising  matter 
going  through  the  mails  that  I  feel  that 
its  pulling  power  has  been  steadily 
diminishing.  The  kind  of  advertising 
that  many  stores  give  to  once-a-year 
publications  and  to  mediums  that  are 
known  to  be  ineffective,  but  are  used 
because  of  personal  reasons,*  will  have 
to  be  scratched  off  the  list. 

“There  will  also  have  to  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  advertising  amount  spent  in 
■  addition  to  the  actual  linage  cost.  In 
other  words,  the  overhead  of  advertis¬ 
ing  must  come  down.  More  ads  will 
be  set  by  newspapers  and  fewer  by 
compositors,  more  art  work  will  be 
done  by  the  store’s  own  artists  and 
less  by  expensive  free-lance  artists,  less 
extravagant  cuts  will  be  used  when  the 
message  can  be  readily  told  in  simple 
t>'pe,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
publicity  directors  will  again  become 
working  advertising  managers.” 

Interesting  as  representing  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  smaller  store  was  the  address 
of  James  W,  Grant,  controller  of  Sisson 


Brother s-Welden  Company,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  de- 
vot^  to  smaller  stores,  he  told  how 
salaries  had  been  cut  8i  per  cent,  a  rent 
reduction  of  15  per  cent  obtained,  the 
tax  assessment  lowered  10  per  cent,  and 
traveling  expenses  cut.  Tnen  he  said: 

“I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  any 
here  present  have  experienced  a  de¬ 
crease  in  advertising  cost,  but  I  do  know 
that  some  are  fighting  for  such  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  one  of  them. 

“The  merchants  in  our  city  are  pre¬ 
senting  a  resolution  to  the  local  papers 
on  this  important  subject  this  coming 
week  and  we  are  determined  that  our 
appeal  receive  some  substantial  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
these  papers.  Our  actimi  is  doubly  war¬ 
ranted,  I  ^lieve,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  this  time  last  year  we  were  forced 
to  meet  an  increase  in  newspaper  linage 
rate.” 

Aside  from  these  demands  for  low¬ 
ered  advertising  rates,  there  was  no 
hesitancy  in  giving  credit  to  newspaper 
space  as  the  most  dependable  medium 
for  producing  sales.  Karl  F.  Egge, 
publicity  director  of  Bloomingdale’s, 
Inc.,  New  York,  a  store  which  regis¬ 
tered  sales  increases  in  1931,  told  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division: 

“1932  is  not  a  year  to  theorize.  The 
perfect  advertising  man  does  not  spend 
a  nickel  unless  he  is  reasonably  sure  he 
has  an  even  break  that  it  will  return. 
He  does  not  advocate  the  cutting  down 
of  advertising  dollars  unless  this  is 
necessary  to  keep  advertising  cost  in 
hand._  He  does  believe,  however,  in 
spending  his  advertising  appropriation 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

“Undoubtedly  the  newspapers  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  bulk  of  his  money.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  are  the  backbone  and  the 
bread  and  butter  of  any  department 
store  publicity  program.  So  he  wisely 
cuts  out  many  of  the  lovely  but  costly 
dir^t  mail  pieces  that  are  sent  out  to 
a  list  of  names  of  people  who  are  con- 
tinualjy  getting  marri^,  moving  away 
or  dying. 

“He  would  like  to  try  the  radio,  but 
he  believes  that  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  cannot  set  aside  enough  of 
its  publicity  budget  for  a  program  that 
comes  anywhere  near  competing  for 
listener  attention  with  the  great  and 
expensive  programs  put  on  the  air  by 
national  advertisers.  And  he  does  not 
care  to  indulge  in  the  ‘l^rs.  Penny- 
feather’s  advice  to  perturbed  people’ 
type  of  program.  So  he  plans  his  1932 
battle  by  using  the  good  old  reliable 
newspapers. 

“Now  how  does  he  use  the  white 
space  in  the  newspapers?  He  definitely 
d^ides  not  to  do  any  long-range  plan¬ 
ning.  In  the  midst  of  atmormal  times 
— being  an  opportunist  by  nature — ^he 
keeps  his  advertising  money  liquid.  He 
does  not  promise  it  to  this  department 
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Feb.  8-9 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers,  Southern  regional  meet¬ 
ing,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Feb.  8-9 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers,  North  Central  regional 
meeting,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Feb.  8— New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  Winter  meeting,  Stacy 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 

Feb.  8-10— Midwest  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Feb.  8-9— National  Assn,  of 
Printers’  Roller  manufacturers, 
meeting.  Hotel  Commodore, 
N,  Y. 

Feb.  9 — Indiana  League  of 
Home  Dailies,  meeting,  Severin 
Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Feb.  9 — N.  J.  Legislative 
Correspondents’  Club,  Inc., 
meeting.  State  House,  'Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Feb.  11 — Republican  Edito¬ 
rial  Assn,  of  Missouri,  meeting, 
St.  Louis. 

Feb.  11-13 — Wisconsin  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Milwau¬ 
kee. 


SPRINGFIELD  DAILIES 
ADOPT  5-DAY  WEEK 


Experiment  By  Four  Papers  Under 
Same  Ownership  Expected  To 
Prove  Valuable — Days 
Off  Staggered 


or  that  department  as  he  would  in  nor¬ 
mal  times  through  a  cumbersome  system 
of  long-range  plans.  A  great  part  of 
his  money  is  kept  handy  to  be  thrown 
into  this  or  that  promotion  that  he 
intuitively  feels  will  be  a  success  be¬ 
cause  of  the  item  and  its  timeliness. 

“With  reference  to  the  copy  itself, 
the  man  we  are  picturing  is  a  great 
showman.  He  believes  that  just  as  the 
very  successful  newspapers  with  large 
circulations  depend  on  scare  headlines 
and  very  dramatic  pictures  to  help  their 
circulations,  so  can  the  department  store 
advertisement  have  a  certain  amount  of 
dramatic  interest  with  good  results.  (I 
have  on  good  authority  that  a  picture 
of  Legs  Diamond’s  widow  leaning  over 
his  casket  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of 
flowers  increased  the  circulation  of  that 
paper  by  50,000  for  that  day.) 

“Through  the  use  of  the  right  kind 
of  art  work,  typography  and  copy,  our 
genius  strives  to  get  the  newspaper 
reader  to  take  the  time  to  read  his  ad 
above  ail  others.  This  cannot  be  done 
in  small  spaces,  and  because  he  has  con¬ 
centrated  on  fewer  media  he  finds  that 
he  is  really  able  to  glorify  the  particular 
merchandise  that  he  is  promoting. 

“The  kind  of  advertising  that  will  be 
effective  this  year  is  the  kind  that  is 
placed  in  the  media  where  there  is  least 
chance  of  failure,  the  media  that  have 
been  tried  and  proved  to  be  good.” 
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Adoption  of  a  five-day  week  for  all 
employes  of  the  four  Springfield  (Mass.) 
newspapers,  the  Union,  Evening  Union, 
Republican  and  Daily  News,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Monday  and  went  into  effect  at 
once  for  an  experimental  period. 

According  to  the  Republican:  “The 
new  schedule  is  intended  to  bridge  a 
period  of  the  year  when  newspapers 
are  accustomed  to  normal  business  re¬ 
cession,  a  condition  that  this  vear  must 
be  further  affected  by  the  generally 
abnormal  state  of  the  industrial  and 
business  world. 

“While  intended  primarily  to  meet 
economic  ends,  it  is  hoped  to  gain  from 
this  five-day  program  considerable  in¬ 
formation  of  value,  on  which  can  be 
based  an  opinion  as  to  the  real  merits 
of  the  five-day  week  as  applied  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  industry  has 
some  special  problems  in  this  regard, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
unlike  most  other  industries,  it  must 
remain  in  operation  every  day.” 

Springfield  constitutes  a  favorable 
field  for  the  experiment,  inasmuch  as 
all  four  papers  are  under  the  same 
ownership  since  acquisition  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  Unions  by  the  Republi¬ 
can  six  years  ago  and  prior  purchase 
of  the  Daily  News  by  the  Republican. 

The  first  week’s  operation  finds 
tentative  grouping  of  "days  off”  ar¬ 
ranged  in  composing  rooms  to  make 
available  the  largest  number  of  opera¬ 
tives  on  the  days  copy  runs  heaviest, 
reducing  correspondingly  the  force 
available  on  other  days.  In  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  schedules  are  being  ar¬ 
ranged  and  revised  to  obtain  full  cover¬ 
age  of  foreseen  news  events  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  a  working  force  for 
spot  news  coverage.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  hoped  to  rotate  days  off  to 
give  staff  members  an  equitable  share  of 
the  “two  days  together,”  much  desired 
under  the  five-day  week. 

Wage  scales  remain  unchanged,  the 
five-day  week  theoretically  reducing 
labor  operating  costs  by  16i  per  cent. 


TO  TRY  JUDGE  ROBERTSON 


General  Assembly  Committee  Will 

Weigh  Charges  of  Incompetence 

Judge  Thomas  B.  Ro^rtson,  of  the 
Hopewell,  Va.,  corporation  court,  will 
go  on  trial  on  Feb.  18  before  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Virginia  general  as¬ 
sembly  on  charges  preferred  against  him 
by  14  Hopewell  lawyers.  Judge  Robert¬ 
son  recently  sentenced  J.  W.  Mapoles, 
editor  of  the  Hopewell  News,  to  jail  for 
contempt  of  court,  the  newspaperman 
serving  five  days,  before  he  was  freed 
by  the  jurist. 

The  notice,  required  by  law,  gives 
Judge  Rolxrtson  20  days  in  which  to 
prepare  his  answers  to  the  lawyers’ 
charges  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
malfeasance,  neglect  of  duty  and  in¬ 
competence. 


SENTENCED  FOR  ATTACK 

Morris  Levine,  a  theatrical  booking 
agent,  was  sentenced  to  14  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Boston  last  week  for 
assault  upon  Miss  Joan  Lowell,  authoress 
and  Boston  Record  reporter,  on  Nov,  27. 
Miss  Lowell  charged  that  while  she 
was  gathering  material  for  a  story  on 
conditions  girls  seeking  employment  en¬ 
counter,  Levine  attempted  to  attack  her. 


CLASSIFIED  MEN  TO  MEET 

A  meeting  of  the  north  central  district 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Kirkwood,  Des  Moines, 
Feb.  8  and  9.  G.  L.  Lasker,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  Wisconsin  News,  is  dis¬ 
trict  chairman. 


BENNETT  JOINS  WOODWARD 

Walter  Bennett,  formerly  with  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  has  joined  <he 
Detroit  office  of  John  B.  Wo^v'^rd, 
Inc.,  publishers  representatives. 
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GANNETT  SELLS  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  Present  Publisher,  and  Harris  Crist,  Managing  Editor,  Head  New 
Company  Which  Assumes  Control  —  Price  Is  Not  Disclosed 


M.  P.  Goodfkllow 


After  more  than  three  years  as  a 
_unit  in  the  group  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
reverted  to  individual  ownership,  Feb.  1, 
when  a  group  of 
minority  stock¬ 
holders  purchased 
the  Gannett  or¬ 
ganization’s  76  per 
cent  controlling 
interest.  M. 

Preston  Goodfel- 
1  o  w ,  publisher, 

Harris  M.  Crist, 
managing  editor, 
and  Raymond  M. 

Gunnison  and 
William  Van  An- 
den  Hester,  stock¬ 
holders,  were 
associated  in  the  purchase.  The  price 
paid  for  the  Gannett  interest  was  not 
announced,  but  when  Frank  E.  Gannett 
assumed  control  of  the  Eagle  io  Janu¬ 
ary,  1929,  he  was  reported  to  have  paid 
slightly  less  than  $6,000,000. 

The  new  owners  take  over  the 
$1,500,000  plant  which  the  Eagle  has 
occupied  since  June,  1930,  as  well  as 
other  property  in  the  vicinity  and 
assume  responsibility  for  $1,000,000 
mortgage  placed  on  the  plant  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  April,  1930. 

The  working  personnel  of  the  paper 
remains  unchanged,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Mr.  Goodfellow,  and 
officers  of  the  company  were  elected, 
Feb.  2,  as  follows :  Mr.  Goodfellow, 
president,  succeeding  Mr.  Gannett;  Mr. 
Crist,  vice-president  to  succeed  Frank  E. 
Tripp;  Mr.  Gunnison,  chairman  of  the 
board  to  succeed  his  father,  Herbert  F. 
Gunnison,  who  retains  his  stock  inter¬ 
est;  Miss  Ellen  A.  Dockery,  a  member 
of  the  Eagle  staff  for  some  time,  treas¬ 
urer;  H.  T.  Madden,  business  manager 
of  the  Eagle,  secretary;  and  William 
W.  Oliver,  assistant  treasurer.  The 
following  were  also  appointed  trustees: 
Messrs.  Goodfellow,  Crist,  Hester, 
Madden,  Foster  Gunnison,  R.  M.  Gun¬ 
nison  and  Charles  F.  Noyes. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  vice-president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  represented  Mr. 
Gannett  in  the  negotiations  during  the 
latter’s  absence  in  Florida,  where  he  is 
recovering  from  injuries  received  in  a 
recent  automobile  accident. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Eagle  under 
Gannett  ownership  contained  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  one  of  17  newspapers 
owned  by  Mr.  Gannett,  who  decided 
that  its  sale  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  Gannett  Company  and  relieve  him 
of  managerial  burdens.  The  statement 
also  said  that  the  Eagle  demanded  so 
much  of  Mr.  Gannett’s  personal  atten¬ 
tion  that  it  kept  him  away  from  his 
home  in  Rochester  more  than  he  liked. 
No  formal  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Gannett. 

One  of  the  rumors  current  with  the 
sale  of  the  Eagle  was  that  Mr.  Gannett 
wanted  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
new  national  dry  newspaper  which  had 
been  planned  by  Stanley  High.  Frank 
E.  Tripp,  vice-president  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
there  was  no  truth  in  this. 

“Mr.  Gannett  has  no  idea  of  starting 
or  buying  any  other  paper,”  he  said. 
“His  interest  in  Mr.  High’s  project  was 
no  more  than  that  of  a  number  of  other 
business  men  who  were  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  national  newspaper 
to  disseminate  economic  and  general  in¬ 
formation.  This  plan  never  had  and  never 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers.  It  was  merely  one 
of  Mr.  Gannett’s  personal  interests.” 

Talk  of  a  merger  between  the  Eagle 
and  the  Brooklyn  Times  was  also  cur-_ 
rent,  but  both  Mr.  Goodfellow  and  Fre¬ 
mont  C.  Peck,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
denied  such  a  move  would  occur. 

The  Eagle,  in  its  first  issue  under  the 
new  ownership,  carried  a  statement 
saying : 


“In  reverting  to  local  ownership,  the 
Eagle  has  no  announcement  of  a  radical 
nature  to  make  to  its  readers.  As  in  the 
past,  it  will  strive  to  function  as  an 


Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  who  had  been 
with  the  Eagle  since  1882  as  reporter, 
Albany  correspondent  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  became  head  of  the  organization. 


Harris  M.  Crist  R.  Ounnibon 

independent  newspaper,  unaffected  by 
any  political  or  other  interests  and  de¬ 
voted  to  the  service  6f  this  community.” 

Offices  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  in 
New  York  will  now  be  concentrated  in 
the  quarters  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
national  advertising  representatives  for 
the  group. 

With  some  change  in  executive  titles 
and  reapportionment  of  stock  holdings 
the  ownership  of  the  Eagle  is  now 
virtually  the  same  as  it  was  prior  to 
its  inclusion  in  the  Gannett  chain. 
Mr.  Goodfellow,  who  has  been  with  the 
Eagle  on  and  off  for  the  last  20  years, 
sold  his  stock  interest  to  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  when  they  took  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  paper.  Herbert  F.  Gunnison 
was  president  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  from  which  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  purchas^  the  Eagle;  Raymond  M. 
Gunnison  was  vice-president,  Mr.  Hester, 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Crist,  treasurer. 

The  ^gle  figured  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company’s  purchase  of 
newspaper  capital  stocks  in  1929.  It 
was  one  of  four  Gannett  newspapers 
in  which  the  paper  company  acquired  a 
stock  interest  amounting  to  $2,781,158.30. 
The  others  were  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  Albany  Evening  News 
and  Ithaca  Journal-News.  In  May, 
1929,  Mr.  Gannett  repaid  this  entire 
loan  with  a  check  on  the  Chemical 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  and 
retired  International’s  investment. 

In  a  later  financing  plan  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  Eagle  figured 
but  slightly.  Last  September  it  was 
announced  the  Gannett  organization 
would  offer  approximately  $1,000,000  of 
Gannett  preferred  stock  for  sale  through 
its  employes  to  the  public.  This  sale 
closed  Oct.  29  after  approximately 
$500,000  worth  of  stock  had  been  taken 
by  the  public.  Sales  were  greatest  in 
Rochester,  Albany  and  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
and  Hartford,  Conn.  Brooklyn  was  the 
only  city  in  which  the  campaign  was 
not  conducted  actively.  Gannett  stock 
was  also  sold  to  employes  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  present  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship  does  not  in  any  way  affect  indi¬ 
vidual  holdings  of  Eagle  employes  in 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc. 

This  week’s  transaction  brought  back 
to  the  Eagle  a  member  of  the  Hester 
family,  a  representation  that  has  ex¬ 
isted.  save  for  three  years,  from  the 
time  of  its  purchase  by  Isaac  Van  Anden 
in  1842,  a  year  after  it  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Kings 
County  Democrat  by  a  group  of  politi¬ 
cians.  Mr.  Van  Anden  was  the  actual 
founder  of  the  Eagle  as  an  independmt 
newspaper.  With  only  a  brief  interim 
he  continued  in  control  of  the  property 
until  his  death  in  1875.  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liam  Hester,  Mr.  Van  Anden’s  nephew, 
succeeded  him  and  continued  in  control 
until  he  died  in  1921  at  the  age  of  85. 
It  was  under  his  regime  that  the  Eagle 
began  to  expand  and  attained  nation¬ 
wide  recognition. 

William  V.  Hester,  father  of  the 
present  trustee,  was  the  next  president. 
He  served  until  his  death  in  1924,  when 


ElLueN  A.  Dockkst  W.  V.  Hmtbr,  Jh. 

When  the  Eagle  became  one  of  the 
Gannett  group,  Mr.  Gunnison  retired  as 
president  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gannett.  Mr.  Goodfellow,  the  new 
president,  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and 
educated  in  public  schools  and  New 
York  University.  He  started  work  on 
the  Eagle  20  years  ago  as  reporter. 
After  a  few  years  he  went  to  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  went  to  Europe  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  that  paper  and  the  New 
York  Times.  After  the  war  he  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Mail, 
and  from  there  returned  to  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times  in  the  business  department 
and,  subsequently,  to  the  Eagle  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  His  next  position  was 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  New 
York  American.  Following  this  came 
Mr.  Goodfellow’s  third  association  with 
the  Eagle,  when  he  acquired  a  stock 
interest  and  became  sales  manager.  He 
left  the  paper,  when  the  Gannett  pur¬ 
chase  was  made,  but  returned  in  March, 
1930,  as  publisher. 

Harris  M.  CrisL  the  new  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  with  the  Eagle  for  30 
yurs,  serving  successively,  since  1911, 
as  city  editor,  news  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  was  elected  treasurer  in 
1924,  when  Mr.  Gutmison  assumed  con¬ 
trol.  Mr. 'Crist  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Eagle  and  eventually  succeeded 
Addison  B.  Atkins  as  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  He  specialized  in  national 
politics,  touring  the  county  every  four 
years  at  Presidential  election  time.  He 
moved  to  Brooklyn  in  1911  to  become 
city  editor. 

Raymond  M.  Gunnison,  who  sqcceeds 
his  father  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
began  newspaper  work  on  the  New 
York  World  and  later  joined  the  Eagle. 
He  became  vice-president  in  1924  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  the  Gan¬ 
nett  purchase.  Since  1929  he  has  been 
vice-president  of  the  Reuben  H.  Don¬ 
nelly  Company,  publishers  of  classified 
telephone  directories.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  ordnance  division  during  the 
world  war.  He  has  held  directorships 
in  the  Kings  County  Savings  Bank, 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Queens  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Eagle  Storage  and  Warehouse  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Hester’s  first  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  was  gained  on  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  and  joined  the 
Eagle  in  1922.  He  worked  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  paper.  He  was  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Albany  and  Washington, 
reporter  on  the  general  staff  and,  finally, 
secretary  from  1925  until  the  Gannett 
newspapers  purchased  the  paper.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  with  the  invest¬ 
ment  firm  of  Spencer,  Trask  &  Co. 

During  its  90  years  the  Eagle  has 
had  a  long  line  of  distinguished  edi¬ 
tors.  The  first  editor  under  Mr.  Van 
Anden  was  William  B.  Marsh,  a  friend 
of  Horace  Greeley.  When  Marsh  died 
in  1846,  Walt  ^^itman,  then  a  free 
lance  writer,  succeeded  to  the  editor¬ 
ship.  It  was  during  his  two  years  in 


P.  E.  Qannbtt 


this  position  that  Whitman  began 
“Leaves  of  Grass.”  Another  of  the 
Eagle’s  great  editors  was  Thomas  Kin- 
sella,  who  served  from  1861  until  1884. 

Mr.  Kinsella  was 
the  nemesis  of 
Hugh  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  old-time  polit¬ 
ical  boss  of 
Kings  County. 
Andrew  McLean 
succeeded  Kinsella 
and  later  became 
e  d  i  t  or  of  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen. 
St.  Oair  McKel- 
way  was  Mc¬ 
Lean’s  successor 
and  served  with 
distinction  until 
his  death  in  1915,  when  Dr.  Arthm-  M. 
Howe  became  editor.  Dr.  Howe  directed 
the  editorial  destiny  of  the  Eagle  until 
last  year,  when  he  was  succe^ed  by 
Cleveland  Rodgers,  the  present  editor. 

Among  well-known  men  who  have 
been  members  of  the  Eagle’s  editorial 
staff  are  the  late  Edward  Bok,  editor  of 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Don  C. 
Seitz,  formerly  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  World;  Don  Marquis, 
author  and  columnist ;  John  V.  A. 
Weaver,  poet  and  novelist;  Charles  F. 
Kerrigan,  assistant  to  Mayor  Walker 
of  New  York;  and  Edwin  Himgerford, 
the  author. 

The  Eagle  has  been  active  in  numer¬ 
ous  campaigns  for  civic  improvement. 
Eight  years  ago  its  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  crime  wave  and  the  delays 
in  the  workings  of  justice  brought  about 
a  state  investigation.  One  of  its  most 
famous  crusades  was  one  it  conducted 
a  few  years  ago  against  the  practice 
of  ambulance-chasing  among  the  city’s 
lawyers.  As  the  result  of  this  courts 
and  bar  associations  made  an  investi¬ 
gation  and  more  than  100  lawyers  were 
cited  for  disbarment  and  other  punish¬ 
ments. 

The  latest  of  the  Eagle's  civic  cam¬ 
paigns  is  a  10-year  plan  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Long  Island.  This  was 
launched  last  June,  and  in  October  a 
36-page  rotogravure  section  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  part  of  the  drive  in  which  the 
Ea^le  has  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
civic  organizations,  other  Brooklyn 
newspapers  and  New  York  newspapers 
with  Brooklyn  supplements.  * 

In  June,  1930,  the  Eagle  left  the 
building  which  it  had  occupied  for  many 
years  and  which  had  become  a  land¬ 
mark  in  Brooklyn  and  moved  to  its  new 
$1,500,000  modem  plant.  This  plant  is 
on  the  same  block  with  its  former 
quarters.  It  is  a  seven-story  steel,  con¬ 
crete  and  brick  building  and  contains 
the  most  modern  equipment,  including:  a 
16-unit  Hoe  press  and  45  typesetting 
machines.  Desks  and  filing  equipment 
throughout  the  plant  are  of  steel,  and 
an  air-tight  vault  is  provided  in  the 
basement  for  back  copies  of  the  Eagle. 
The  plant  is  heavily  insulated  to  reduce 
vibration. 


ADOLPH  OCHlS  ON  CRUISE 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  sailed  from  New 
York  Feb.  3  on  the  Aquitania  for  a 
Mediterranean  cruise.  Mr.  Ochs’  stay 
abroad  will  be  indefinite,  since  he  has 
not  made  up  his  mind  whether  or  not 
he  will  return  with  the  cruise  liner. 
Accompanying  him  were  Mrs.  Ochs, 
Mrs.  Milton  B.  Ochs,  Miss  Mannie 
Ochs  and  Dr.  Ruth  G.  Bemheim. 


McCORMICK  PLANE  BURNED 

A  high-wing  fleetster  monoplane,  owned 
by  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  piloted  by 
Capt.  H.  M.  Berry,  was  forced  down 
by  fire  near  the  Sky  Harbor  airport 
Jan.  28  and  destroyed.  Capt  Berry, 
who  was  uninjured,  was  alone  when  the 
accident  happened. 
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S.N.P.A.  BOARD  IN  MID-WINTER  MEETING 


Members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  board  of 
directors  photographed  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Atlanta.  Left  to  right, 
first  row:  C.  C.  Carr,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  J.  H.  Skewes, 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  and  Cranston  Williams,  Chattanooga,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  association.  Second  row:  W.  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga, 
(Tenn.)  News,  treasurer  of  the  association;  Major  Clark  Howell,  Jr., 
Atlanta  Constitution,  president;  L.  K.  Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  and  J.  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times-Record ;  chairman 
of  the  board.  Standing:  J.  E.  Chappel,  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald;  J.  H.  Long,  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  and  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch;  H.  V.  Jenkins,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  and  Evening  Press; 
J.  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal;  M.  Botts  Lewis, 
Clifton  Forge  (Va.)  Review;  F.  C.  Withers,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State; 
J.  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  Emanuel  Levi,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 


TWO  ‘SPECIAL’  FIRMS 
ANNOUNCE  MERGER 


Bryant,  Griffith  A  Bmnson  Take* 
Over  Busiae**  of  Ford-Par*ons- 
Stecher — Staff*  Arc 
Coneolidated 


Two  of  the  leading  firms  in  the 
field  of  special  representation  were 
combined  this  week  when  Bryant, 
Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc.,  took  over 
Ford  -  Parsons  -  Stecher,  Inc.  Both 
companies  have  been  long  established 
in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
merger  was  effective  Feb.  1. 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson  have 
taken  over  the  entire  list  of  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  Ford-Parsons- 
Stecher,  most  o^  them  in  the  west, 
and  the  busine^  will  be  conducted 
under  the  name  of  the  former  firm. 
Fred  F.  Parsons  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  and  will  continue  his 
activities  in  Chicago.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  there  with  George  W.  Brun¬ 
son,  secretary  of  the  company,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office  for  some  time.  W.  Dale 
McLaughlin,  of  the  Ford-Parsons 
Chicago  office  will  continue  under 
the  new  management,  and  John  B. 
Conger,  manager  of  Ford-Parsons’ 
New  York  office,  will  be  a  member 
of  the  B.  G.  &  B.  New  York  staff. 

Harry  C.  Griffith  continues  in  his 
office  of  president,  and  Mortimer  D. 
Bryant  as  vice-president.  These  offi¬ 
cials  will  continue  direction  of  the 
New  York  office.  The  company’s 
branch  office  representatives  will  re¬ 
main  the  same,  in  Boston,  John  J. 
Hurley;  Detroit,  E.  Clarke  Huggins; 
Atlanta,  J.  E.  Christoffers. 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson  is  the 
younger  of  the  two  companies.  It 
was  started  in  1911  as  Bryant,  Griffith 
&  Fredericks,  and  assumed  its 
present  identity  in  1916.  Horace  M. 
Ford  founded  the  other  firm  in  1892. 
It  became  Ford- Parsons,  Inc.,  in  1915 
and  in  1929  was  known  as  Ford- 
Parsons-Stecher. 


NEW  KNOXVILLE  DAILY 


The  Time*,  Morning  Republican 

Paper,  Started  Publication  Jan.  29 

The  Knoxzille  (Tenn.)  Times,  new 
Republican  morning  daily,  published  a 
32-page  edition  as  its  first  issue  on 
Friday,  Jan.  29.  J.  A.  Dunn,  formerly 
of  the  Knoxville  Journal,  is  editor; 
R.  P.  Suite,  formerly  of  Newport,  is 
managing  editor;  and  Rex  Wallace  of 
Knoxville  is  manager. 

The  pa^r  editorially  emphasized  the 
fact  that  it  is  locally  owned,  nearly  all 
of  its  1,500  stockholders  residing  in 
Tennessee  and  most  of  them  in  East 
Tennessee.  The  paper  is  served  by 
Chicago  Tribune  press  service. 


HOOVER  APPOINTS  JONES 


Houston  Cbroaicla  Publisher 
Board  of  Reconstruction  Body 

(Special  to  EIditok  ft  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3 — Jesse 
•H.  Jones,  owner  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  banker  and  builder,  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Hoover  on  the 
b^rd  of  directors  of  the  new  two  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration.  His  appointment  was  con¬ 
firmed  Thursday,  Jan.  28,  without  a  roll 
call. 

The  publisher,  who  is  a  Democrat, 
was  recommend^  for  the  position  by 
Speaker  of  the  House  Gamer,  Senator 
Glass  of  Virginia,  and  other  Democratic 
leaders. 


FINCH  TO  HEAD  CRUISE 

John  Richard  Finch,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  syndicate 
department,  has  resigned  to  conduct  a 
cruise  to  Japan  and  China.  Mr.  Finch 
at  OIK  time  was  with  the  Shanghai 
Evening  News  and  the  Peking  Leader 
and  was  Kobe  manager  of  the  Japan 
Advertiser.  He  expects  to  remain  in 
Japan  after  the  cruise  and  write  a  book 
on  that  country.  The  cruise  starts  from 
Seattle,  March  19. 


DINNER  COMMITTEE  NAMED 


Macfarlmne  Pick*  Group  to  Direct 
AdvertUing  Bureau  Affair 

W.  E.  Macfarlane,  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  has  named  as  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  Bureau’s 
annual  dinner  in  connection  with  the 
A.N.P.A.  convention  in  April  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

William  G.  Chandler,  chairman, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  E.  P. 
Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times; 
J.  D.  Bamum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard;  E.  S.  Friendly,  Ncii’  York 
Sun;  Roy  C.  Holliss,  New  York  Daily 
News;  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  En¬ 
quirer  &  News;  David  B.  Plum,  Troy 
Record,  and  Paul  C.  Siddall,  Alliance 
(O.)  Review. 

This  year’s  dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
new  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 


HOUSTON  DAILY  ELECTS 

J.  E.  Josey,  wealthy  insurance  man 
who  recently  bought  control  of  the 
Houston  Post-Dispatch,  formerly  owned 
by  Governor  Ross  S.  Sterling,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Houston  Printing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Post-Dispatch.  Former  (jov. 
W.  P.  Hobby  was  re-elected  president 
and  a  director;  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis, 
vice-president  and  director ;  A.  E.  Clark¬ 
son.  secretary-treasurer  and  director, 
and  Charles  C.  Maes,  general  manager 
and  director.  Former  directors  not  re¬ 
elected  were  R.  L.  Dudley,  Walter  G. 
Sterling  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Johnson.  The 
board  voted  to  drop  “Dispatch”  from 
the  paper’s  title,  and  it  is  now  the 
Houston  Post. 


DIRECTORS  ELECTED 

Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  Mayhew  R. 
Hitch,  Joseph  T.  Kenney,  Louis  W.  Til- 
den,  and  Oliver  Prescott,  Jr.,  were 
elected  directors  of  E.  Anthony  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Evening  and  Sunday  Standard, 
last  week. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  REDUCED 

The  Marshall  (Tex.)  News-Mes¬ 
senger  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  at  Marshall,  has  filed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  its  charter  reducing  capital 
stock  from  $100,000  to  $75,000. 


OREGON  CONFERENCE 

Tboma*  Nelson  Elected  President 
at  Convention  in  Eugene 

How  to  reduce  newspaper  expenses 
without  seriously  endangering  quality 
was  the  main  topic  taken  up  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Oregon  Press  Conference  at  tlie 
University  of  Oregon  recently.  Ben.  R. 
l.itfin,  publisher.  The  Dalles  Chronicle, 
presided  as  president  of  the  conference, 
while  Ralph  Cronise,  publisher,  Albany 
Democrat-Herald,  presided  at  a  short 
business  session  of  the  State  Editorial 
Association. 

Thomas  Nelson,  publisher  Junction 
City  Times,  was  elected  president  of 
the  conference  and  George  S.  Turnbull, 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  re-elected  secretary. 

The  McMinnville  Telephone-Register, 
published  by  Jack  Bladine,  was  winner 
of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  cup,  awarded 
annually  to  the  best  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  state.  The  Hissboro  Argus, 
edited  by  Verne  McKinney,  and  winner 
of  the  cup  two  years  ago,  and  the  Hood 
River  News,  edited  by  H.  G.  Ball  and 
C.  P.  Sonnichsen,  were  given  honorable 
mention.  The  Heppner  Gasette-Times 
held  the  cup  last  year. 

Paul  R.  Kelty,  editor,  Portland  Morn¬ 
ing  Oregonian,  announced  that  he  w'ould 
present  a  cup  to  the  weekly  newspaper 
having  the  best  editorial  page  in  the 
state. 


NEWSPAPERMEN  CLEARED 

Allegations  that  $45,000  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Viennese  newspapermen  to 
conceal  facts  concerning  the  collapse  of 
the  Creditanstalt,  were  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  refuted  in  a  report  published  by  the 
Vienna  Press  Union,  Feb.  3.  The  news¬ 
papermen’s  investigation  showed  that, 
of  $45,000  set  aside  by  the  bank  last 
May  to  obtain  a  favorable  press,  only 
$12,000  was  actually  spent,  and  this  was 
expended  entirely  by  the  government 
press  service  for  publication  of  stories 
in  foreign  newspapers.  None  of  this 
money,  the  report  stated,  was  paid  to 
any  newspaperman  in  Austria. 

A.P.  TRANSFERS  SMITH 

Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of 
the  foreign  service.  Associated  Press, 
was  assigned  this  week  to  the  A.P. 
Washington  bureau.  He  will  specialize 
on  handling  news  with  a  foreign  back¬ 
ground. 


REPORTER’S  GUESS  IS 
HELD  LIBEL  CAUSE 

Action  by  Mr*.  Frieda  Schaffran 
Again*t  Pre**  Publi*hing  Com¬ 
pany  Ordered  to  Trial  by 
Court  of  Appeal* 


A  reporter’s  guess  at  a  judge’s  de¬ 
cision  in  a  divorce  action  was  determined 
by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
this  week  to  be  sufficient  basis  for  a 
libel  claim  against  the  Press  Publishing 
Company,  owners  of  the  former  New 
York  World  newspapers. 

Carried  to  the  state’s  highest  court 
by  siiecial  permission,  a  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  dismissing  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  Mrs.  Frieda  Schaffran  against 
the  newspapers  was  reversed  and  a  new 
trial  granted.  All  members  of  the  court 
concurred. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Frederick  E. 
Crane  contains  inference  that  news¬ 
papers  remove  themselves  from  protec¬ 
tion  under  the  libel  law  when  they 
anticipate  court  rulings.  In  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  before  the  court  the  re¬ 
porter  made  a  wrong  guess  and  wrote 
into  a  judge’s  decision  that  which  the 
judge  himself  did  not  deduce  from  the 
trial  evidence. 

Mrs.  Schaffran  sued  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  story: 

“Asking  no  alimony  and  encountering 
no  opposition,  Mme.  Bronislawa  Lam- 
precht  de  Petschenko  obtained  a  divorce 
decree  yesterday  in  Supreme  Court 
against  Conrad  Lamprecht.  Justice 
Townley  awarded  the  decree  when  she 
produced  testimony  that  her  husband 
lived  during  parts  of  1925  and  1926 
with  a  woman  known  as  Mrs.  Schaffran. 
and  that  he  and  an  unidentified  woman 
were  surprised  by  a  divorce  raiding 
party  at  No.  27  West  94th  Street. 
Jan.  31,  1927.  Mr.  Lamprecht  was  not 
in  court.  She  was.” 

The  story  was  published  before  the 
judge  actually  signed  and  filed  the  de¬ 
cree.  At  the  close  of  the  trial.  Justice 
Townley  had  announced,  “I  will  give 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff.”  However, 
in  his  decree  the  judge  exonerated  Mrs. 
•Schaffran  and  based  his  findings  upon 
the  evidence  against  the  unknown 
woman. 

In  the  libel  hearing  counsel  for  the 
defense  conceded  that  the  words  of  the 
printed  article  implied  and  meant  to 
charge  improper  conduct  upon  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Schaffran,  but  an  affirmative 
defense  was  made  on  the  ground  it 
was  a  fair  and  true  report  of  a  judicial 
proceeding,  under  the  protection  of 
section  337  of  the  Civil  Practice  Act. 
All  of  the  divorce  case  testimony  was 
introduced. 

Said  Judge  Crane,  “We  think  that  the 
reporter  went  too  far.  Looking  at  the 
matter  as  a  pure  proposition  of  law, 
without  intimating  that  the  reporter 
acted  wilfully  or  recklessly,  we  think 
that  the  article  was  not  a  fair  and  true 
report  of  the  default  divorce  action. 
The  evidence  which  the  reporter  heard 
did  not  prove  to  the  mind  of  the  judge, 
as  he  stated  that  it  did,  the  adultery  of 
Mrs.  Schaffran.  He  made  a  guess  at 
what  the  judge  would  find  and  guessed 
wrong.” 

The  court  concluded  that  all  the  testi¬ 
mony  should  have  been  submitted  to  a 
jury  to  determine  whether  the  publica¬ 
tion  did  or  could  have  caused  Mrs. 
Schaffran  any  damage. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  APPOINTED 

Joseph  R.  McCuen,  at  one  time  with 
the  New  York  Times,  city  staff,  and 
later  Washington  correspondent  for 
Connecticut  newspapers,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  at  a  salary  of  $5,200  a 
year,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 
He  left  the  post  of  legislative  secretary 
to  Congressman  John  Q.  Tilson  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  accept  the  federal 
appointment.  McCuen  entered  news¬ 
paper  work  about  20  years  ago  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  Haven  Palladium, 
later  becoming  city  editor  of  that  paper, 
and  afterwards  was  with  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  and  the  New  Haven 
Journal  Courier. 


WAR-TIME  REPORTING  RETURNS  IN  CHINA 


Japanese  Attack  on  Shanghai  and  Resulting  Grave  International  Complications  Called  Big< 
gest  Story  Since  Invasion  of  Belgium — Costing  American  Press  $4,000  Daily  to  Cover 


WITH  the  seizure  last  week  of 
Shanghai  by  the  Japanese  and 
its  sequel  of  bloodshed  and  chaos,  the 
American  press  was  faced  with  a 

physical  and  ethical  problem  as  pro-  ..au  ... 

found  and  important  as  that  following  Shanghai  nearly  simultaneously  with 
Germany  s  invasion  of  Belgium  in 
1914. 

The  physical  problem  was  to  cover 
the  news  of  a  tense  situation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  its  deli¬ 
cate  bearing  on  this  country,  and  to 
cover  it  comprehensively,  truthfully 
and  impartially.  The  ethical  problem 
was  to  handle  the  voluminous  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Orient,  which  were 
often  confusing,  and  those  from 
Washington  with  as  much  clarity  and 
sanity  as  editorial  brains  could  mus¬ 
ter.  The  tone  of  the  double-decked, 
black,  flaring  headlines,  which  sud¬ 
denly  appeared,  and  the  spirit  of  edi¬ 
torials  and  cartoons  became  matters 
of  unusually  grave  consideration. 

The  suddenness  of  the  Japanese 
action  in  occupying  the  Chapei  sec¬ 
tion  of  Shanghai,  Friday,  Jan.  29, 
strained  the  resources  of  the  news 
reporting  groups  in  Shanghai,  but 
men  were  rushed  hurriedly  to  the 
scene,  while  others  were  held  at  other 
points  for  further  instructions.  Imme¬ 
diately  there  was  set  up  a  flow  of 
communication  between  the  Orient 
and  the  United  States  never  before 
equalled,  not  even  during  the  ca¬ 
tastrophic  Japanese  earthquake  in 
1923.  During  the  past  week  approxi¬ 
mately  30,000  words  a  day  were  filed 
into  newspaper  and  press  association 
offices,  at  a  cost,  it  is  estimated,  of 
$4,000  daily. 

Newspapermen  looked  on  it  with 
excitement  and  foreboding.  The  cable 
cable  desk  suddenly  became  the  focal 
point  of  editorial  interest,  and  the 
voluminous  messages,  filing  in  as 

though  they  came  from  a  leased  wire  - , 

between  New  York  and  Washington  roving  assignments  in  Manchuria  was  headquartered 
during  a  Congressional  session,  were  effected.  Associated  Press  Settlement,  ne 

anxiously  scanned.  Newspaper  and  directed  James  P.  Howe,  of  the  Tokio  the  first  outbr 
press  association  map  makers  went  to  o**^®-**^  Shanghai,  and  Glenn  Babb,  confusion  prev 
work  to  familiarize  the  public  with  who  had  lately  been  in  Manchuria,  tected  territor 
the  layout  of  Shanghai  and  contigu-  was  ordered  to  Tokio.  Frank  Oliver,  much  of  the 
ous  territory,  and  to  show  how  near  \  P-  correspondent  at  Mukden  was  ment  of  Chai 
was  the  International  Settlement,  a**®  Shanghai.  The  United  the  settlement 

where  many  Americans  are  living,  -o 

the  section  where  the  aerial  bombhig  ^‘’^ttled  city  with  the  addition  of  nearly  all  the 
had  taken  place.  News  picture  D.  C,  Bess  who  came  down  from  of  certain  bv 
o ..vnH.ratPQ  Hnir  niit  iltiis-  Peking.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Gibbons,  Comnurctal  Pt 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


ordered  to  Shanghai  by  I.  N.  S.  and  Press  correspondent  said  the  corri- 
Universal.  In  the  meantime  press  as-  dors  of  his  headquarters  were  jammed 
sociation  executives  were  holding  men  with  relatives  of  the  Chinese  office 
in  reserve.  boys,  and  the  New  York  Times  and 

The  coverage  of  the  crisis,  which  Chicago  Tribune  reporters  said  the 

halls  of  the  building  in  which  they 
were  located  were  thronged  with 
miserable  refugees. 

With  business  practically  sus¬ 
pended,  and  an  air  of  tenseness  every¬ 
where,  no  conclusive  survey  of  the 
damage  could  be  made.  The  forays 
made  by  reporters,  although  they  did 
show  to  a  great  extent  the  horror  and 
excitement,  yielded  no  figures  to 
speak  of.  Harrowing  expenences  of 
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NEWSPAPERMEN  ASK  A.B.C.  BOARD 
TO  REVISE  “OUTSIDE  AUDITS” 


Resolution  Calls  for  More  Liberal  Interpretation  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  Plan,  But  Does  Not  Advocate  Rule’s  Cancellation 
— ^To  Be  Presented  This  Week 


iBy  telegraph  to  E^ditor  A  Publisher) 
HICAGO,  Feb.  4 — A  resolution  call- 
ins  on  Audit  Bureau  of  Circida- 
tions  directors  to  liberalire  the  listing 
rule  governing  outside  investigations 
was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  A.  B.  C. 
newspaper  members  here  today.  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  b^rd  for 
consideration  at  its  regular  meeting  here 
on  Friday. 

Following  a  general  discussicm  of  ^e 
bureau’s  methods  in  condiKting  outside 
investigations,  in  which  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  are  held  in  confidence,  John 
Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune, 
and  an  A.  B.  C.  director,  introduc^ 
a  resolution  which  stipulated  that  “this 
group  of  newspaper  members  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  A.  B.  C.  board  a  liberaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  existing 
rule,  but  no  cancellation  of  the  rule 
itself,"  and  “that  the  group  requests 
the  management  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  more  information  not  in  confidence.” 

Approximately  40  members  of  the 
newspaper  division  were  present  at  the 
conference  at  which  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  and  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  advisory  committee,  presided. 

V.  H.  Polachek,  representing  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  op«ed  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  presenting  a  brief,  dealing  with 
the  bureau’s  present  methods  of  out¬ 
side  investigations  and  recommending 
certain  changes  in  the  procedure,  with 
the  idea  of  preserving  the  confidential 
character  of  the  investigrations  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  publisher  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  square  deal.  In 
makii^  these  suggestions,  Mr.  Polachek 
said  in  part: 

“If  it  is  a  fact,  as  stated  by  the 
officers  and  operating  heads  of  the 
bureau,  that  the  elimination  of  con- 
fidentisil  relationships  would  render  out¬ 
side  investigations  useless,  then  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  would  not  suggest 
and  we  are  sure  no  other  publisher 
would  want  to  suggest  the  adoption  of 
any  resolution  or  plan  that  would  bring 
about  such  a  result.” 

It  was  Mr.  Polachek’s  contention 
that  such  investigations  can  be  handled 
in  a  way  that  will  be  more  equitable  to 
the  publishers  and  still  produce  all  the 
results  desired  by  the  bureau  for  both 
advertisers  and  publishers.  Other 
members  present,  including  represen¬ 
tatives  for  a  number  of  southern  news¬ 
papers  concurred  with  Mr.  Polachek’s 
views  that  the  bureau’s  rule  should  be 
modified  in  order  that  the  publisher  may 
be  shown  the  evidence  against  his  paper 
and  be  permitted  to  reply. 

O.  C.  Ham,  managing  director  of  the 
bureau,  read  a  number  of  letters  from 
publishers  unable  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Some  letters  expressed  the  desire 
for  a  change  in  the  rule  dealing  with 
deductions  from  publisher’s  statements, 
in  accordance  with  the  Thomason 
resolution  introduced  at  the  meeting 
last  Fall.  Other  letters,  including  those 
frtxn  the  Gannett  and  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  Chicago  Tribune,  New 
York  Sun,  Portland  Oregonian  and 
IVashington  (D.  C.)  Star,  favored  no 
chwge  in  procedure.  O.  V.  Fragstein, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  voiced  his  dis¬ 
approval. 

Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  bureau’s 
proc^ure  in  outside  surveys  culminated 
in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  news¬ 
paper  division  last  Octdber,  calling  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  con¬ 
fidential  relationships  between  the 
bureau  and  news-dealers,  carriers  and 
subscribers. 

Under  the  present  plan,  the  ruling  on 
outside  investigations  states  in  part: 

“When  an  audit  shows  variations 
from  the  figures  in  publishers’  state¬ 
ments,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bureau  to 
give  to  the  publisher  the  full  informa¬ 


tion  in  detail  for  a  thorough  and  satis¬ 
factory  investigation  as  to  when  and 
why  deductions  are  made,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  .\.B.C.  must  neces¬ 
sarily  furnish  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.” 

W.  A.  James,  director  of  sales  and 
advertising,  Hudson  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  has  ben  nominated  for  election 
on  Friday  to  the  A.B.C.  board,  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  H.  Dryden,  resigned,  formerly 
with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  now  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 


DAILY  FILES  TESTIMONY 


N.  Y.  American  Submits  Transcript 
in  Colored  Aviator’s  Suit 

Counsel  for  the  New  York  American 
this  week  filed  a  transcript  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  taken  in  connection  with  a  libel 
suit  brought  against  it  by  Hubert 
Julian,  colored  aviator,  growing  out  of 
stories  published  concerning  the  flier’s 
experiences  at  the  coronation  of  the 
King  of  Abyssinia. 

The  deposition  of  Malaku  Bayen,  a 
medical  student  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  second  cousin  of  Haile  Selasie  I., 
Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  never  saw  Julian  pilot  a  plane, 
that  the  emperor  never  bestowed  the 
title  of  Colonel  on  him,  and  that  his 
regular  job  in  the  kingdom  was  repair¬ 
ing  automobiles. 

The  action  is  pending. 

A.  H.  SEED  RETURNS 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president, 
S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  returned 
from  a  month’s  trip  to  Cuba. 


KJEWSPAPER  classified  advertising 
in  large  amounts,  together  with  spec¬ 
tacular  strokes  in  merchandising,  aided 
the  Studebaker  Sales  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  getting  “plus”  business  and  mov¬ 
ing  used  motor  cars  during  1931.  By 
using  approximately  150,000  lines  last 
year,  the  company  ranks  as  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  classified  space  in 
America. 

In  certain  respects  the  Studebaker 
Sales  Company  has  followed  the  usual 
merchandising  methods  in  backing  heavy 
factory  advertising  schedules.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  however,  President  H.  R.  Levy 
authorized  a  continuous  classified  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  local  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  company  carried  the 
story  of  its  used  car  values,  special 
offers,  and  other  sales  points  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  practically  every  day. 
Often  copy  ran  nearly  a  full  column  m 
depth. 

The  company’s  more  spectacular  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas  dealt  with  the  sale  of 
used  cars.  Chief  among  these  were 
special  inducements  in  addition  to  the 
values  of  the  cars  themselves,  including 
a  set  of  license  plates  for  1931  free  to 
every  used  car  purchaser,  100  gallons  of 
gasoline,  a  regular  radio  set,  a  not  water 
heater  for  the  car.  An  automobile  radio, 
and  more  recently  10  to  100  shares  of 
stock  listed  on  the  New  York  stock  ex¬ 
change.  This  last  offer  doubled  the 
company’s  business  on  used  cars  during 
Christmas  week.  The  stocks  offered 
were  All^heny  Corporation,  Grigsby- 
Grunow,  Wabash  Railway,  Remington- 
Rand,  Curtiss-Wright,  Armour  (A), 
R-K-0,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  R.  R. 

The  special  offers  were  made  on  the 


DAILIES  FORM  BASIS  OF 
PRISON  EDUCATION 

Newspapers  would  form 

the  basis  of  judging  the 
well-educated  convict  under  a 
recommendation  made  by  the 
Lewisohn  Commission  on 
Prison  Reform  submitted  to 
the  New  York  State  legislature. 

The  commission  advocates  a 
system  of  instruction  in  the 
prisons  to  eradicate  illiteracy 
and  also  to  improve  the  mental 
faculties  of  those  convicts  who 
already  possess  more  than 
grammar  school  education. 

As  a  basis  for  the  proposed 
study,  the  commission  urges 
that  prisoners  be  given  “suffi¬ 
cient  education  to  read  news¬ 
papers  fairly  well.” 


TAKES  OVER  PLANT 


Foreign  Language  Weekly  Buys 

Equipment  of  Community  Paper 

Expansion  of  the  plant  of  Nordiske 
Tidende,  New  York  foreign  language 
weekly,  and  the  Crescent  Magazine, 
was  announced  by  Major  Si^rd  J. 
Amesen,  president  of  both  publications, 
with  acquisition  of  the  former  plant  of 
the  Brooklyn  Home  Talk  this  week.  A 
new  corporation,  the  Arnesen  News¬ 
print  Publishers  Corporation,  was 
formed  to  publish  both  papers. 

Headquarters  of  the  Arnesen  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  in  the  Home  Talk  build¬ 
ing  in  Brooklyn  for  some  time,  but  re¬ 
cent  acquisition  of  Home  Talk  by  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  company  to  take  over  the 
printing  facilities  of  that  publication. 
The  equipment  includes  a  stereotyping 
plant,  12  type-setting  machines,  two  El¬ 
rod  casters,  a  high  speed  rotary  press, 
a  color  press  and  nine  job  presses. 


average  of  once  a  month,  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile  radio  and  the  sttKk  offer  being 
especially  popular.  Typical  st^k  and 
used  car  offerings  in  December  included 
a  Chevrolet  coach  and  ten  shares  of 
Grigsby-Grunow  stock  for  $65  and  a 
1930  Pierce  Arrow  and  100  shares  of 
R-K-O  for  $1,395. 

“Business  is  harder  to  get  than  ever 
before,”  stated  R.  H.  Keeling,  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  “In  order  to 
get  business  we  find  that  we  must  be 
more  ingenious  in  our  merchandising 
offers,  which  require  more  than  just  low 
prices  to  bring  people  into  our  store. 

“We  do  not  depend  on  stunts  to  give 
an  even  flow  of  business,”  said  Mr. 
Keeling.  “However,  we  have  found  that 
particular  plans,  well-timed  and  prop¬ 
erly  carried  out,  bring  excellent  results 
in  stimulating  business  when  it  isn’t 
moving  as  fast  as  we  think  it  should.” 

By  using  comparatively  large  type 
faces  in  the  classified  one-column  head¬ 
lines,  the  Studebaker  Sales  Company 
has  been  able  to  present  its  sales  mes¬ 
sage  in  a  dramatic  style.  Such  head¬ 
lines  as  the  following  have  been  used 
in  announcing  special  offers: 

“10  to  100  Shares  of  Stock  Free  With 
The  Purchase  of  Any  Used  Car  Listed 
Below.” 

“Here  Is  Real  News — Brand  New 
Hot  Water  Heater  Given  Free  With 
Each  Used  Car  Bought.” 

“Repossessed  Used  Cars  Sold  At 
Only  a  Fraction  of  Their  Value !” 

“Studebaker  Offers  You  The  Car  You 
Want  At  The  Price  You  Can  Afford.” 

The  advertising  copy  is  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Waiter  M. 
Schwimmer  of  the  E.  H.  Brown 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 


LIBERAL  CLASSIFIED  PLUS  UNUSUAL 
PREMIUM  OFFERS  SOLD  USED  CARS 

Studebaker  Sales  Company  of  Chicago  Bought  150,000  Lines 
Last  Year — Gave  Away  Blocks  of  Stock,  Radio  Sets 
and  Car  Heaters  With  Cars  to  Attract  Customers 


AGENCY’S  POSITION  IS 
“LEGAL  FICTION” 


Relationthip  Between  Agent,  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  Advertiser  Not  Definitely 
Established  by  Law,  C.  E. 

Murphy  Says 

The  relationships  between  the  adver¬ 
tising  agent,  the  publisher,  and  the 
advertiser  constitute  “a  legal  fiction” 
in  many  respects,  Charles  E.  Murpny, 
New  York  attorney  and  president  of 
the  Advertising  Qub  of  New  York,  told 
the  advertising  and  selling  class  of  ^e 
club  at  a  recent  session.  Discussing 
the  law  on  advertising,  he  pointed  out 
that  despite  a  group  of  finely  reasoned 
court  decisions,  there  is  no  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  agency’s  position. 
While  some  contend  that  the  advertiser 
is  the  principal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  his  agent,  there  is  also  a  school 
of  thought  which  holds  that  the  agent  ' 
is  either  an  agent  of  the  publisher  or 
is  an  independent  party,  and  as  such 
solely  liable  for  his  commitments  for 
advertising. 

Mr.  Murphy  added  that  it  was  evident 
from  his  experience  that  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  advertisers  do  not  have 
clearly  defined,  specific  agreements  with 
their  advertising  agents,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  pass  between  them  each  year.  The 
surprising  feature  is,  he  said,  that  so 
few  catastrophes  have  taken  place,  but 
he  pointed  out  that  many  highly  ex- 

Censive  experiences  have  been  suffered 
y  both  advertisers  and  their  agents, 
and  in  some  cases  by  publishers,  as  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  clear,  definite 
agreements  specifically  defining  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  parties.  He  likewise 
pointed  out  that  juries,  and  in  some 
cases  even  judges,  find  it  difficult  to 
figure  out  the  anomalous  legal  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  advertising  agent. 

A  lively  discussion  among  the  250 
members  of  the  class  resulted  from 
Mr.  Murphy’s  observations  regarding 
the  difficulty  of  protecting  ideas  for 
prospective  campaigns.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  famous  case  of  Hoskins  vs. 
Ryan  is  a  typical  example  of  how  an 
idea  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars 
might  be  lost  to  its  originator  because 
of  his  failure  to  protect  it  by  proper 
contract.  One  of  the  latest  cases,  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  on  this  subject,  resulted 
in  the  advertising  agent  who  had  sub¬ 
mitted  an  idea  to  an  advertiser  receiving 
a  substantial  sum  of  money,  because  the 
agent  was  able  to  prove  a  contract. 

Other  disputed  points  discussed  by  ; 
Mr.  Murphy  were  the  laws  of  lottery  ■ 
and  the  offering  of  prizes  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  legal  significance  of  “guaranteed 
net  paid  circulation,”  the  worth  of  con¬ 
tracts  resulting  solely  from  solicitation 
by  mail,  and  the  law  of  privacy.  In 
regard  to  the  last  named,  he  quoted  ; 
cases  where  advertisers  had  been 
obliged  to  jiay  heavy  damages  for  the 
use  of  a  living  person’s  name,  portrait, 
or  photograph  without  written  consent. 

Litigation  over  advertising  contracts 
following  newspaper  or  advertising 
mergers,  he  said,  had  resulted  in  some 
instances  where  contracts  had  been  up¬ 
held  and  others  where  courts  had 
decided  that  the  contracts  had  been 
vitiated  by  merger.  j 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS  SUED 

The  Press  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  been 
named  defendant  in  a  suit  to  recover  ■ 
$50,000  for  an  alleged  false  arrest  on  j 
charges  of  fraudulent  conversion  and 
larceny  by  bailee.  Warren  A.  Young 
and  Annie  E.  Young,  his  mother,  have  | 
brought  the  suit.  i 


OPPOSING  SECRECY 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  Frank  Irelan,  board  member, 
is  waging  a  fight  to  open  all  meetings 
of  the  Dayton  board  of  education  to  the 
press. 

YEASTIES  TO  HANFF-METZGER 

Yeasties  Products,  Inc.,  of  Irwin,  Pa., 
has  appointed  Hnnff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  its  advertising  agency. 
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PROPOSED  CODE  BARS  SUPERLATIVES, 
DEFINES  TERMS  IN  ADVERTISING 

Detailed  Standards  of  Practice,  Aimed  at  Misleading  and 
Exaggerated  Statements,  Launched  at  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Convention 


A  DEFINITE  step  toward  sifting  out 
the  superlatives  and  wild  exaggera¬ 
tions  from  retail  store  copy  was  taken 
this  week  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  when  copies  of  a 
proposed  set  of  “Standards  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Practice”  were  distributed  to 
members  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  convention 
in  New  York.  The  code  met  with  in¬ 
formal  approval,  but  will  be  subject  to 
a  mail  vote  of  the  division,  and  then 
must  be  approved  by  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
directors. 

The  code,  some  6,000  words  in  length, 
is  divided  into  six  sections,  which  may 
be  described  briefly  as  follows: 

“A — The  misuse  of  superlatives  de¬ 
stroys  belief  in  advertising."  Under 
this  heading  it  is  stated  that  “under¬ 
statements  rather  than  over-statements 
should  be  part  of  our  regular  practice.” 
Such  expressions  as  “finest,”  “loveliest,” 
“most  unusual”  are  frowned  upon. 

“B — Avoid  misleading  phrases  and 
statements.”  Twenty  rules  are  listed 
here  on  the  use  of  such  phrases  as 
“floor  samples,”  “discontinued  models.” 
“entire  stock,”  “two-for-one  sales,” 
“free,”  “free  trial,”  etc.  “Bait”  adver¬ 
tising,  where  the  advertiser  tries  to 
switch  purchasers  to  other  merchan¬ 
dise  instead  of  selling  the  goods  adver¬ 
tised  at  the  stated  price,  is  condemned 
as  unfair  and  dishonest. 

“C. — Comparative  prices — standardi¬ 
zation  of  terms.”  Eight  rules  under 
this  heading  deal  with  statements  about 
prices.  For  example,  the  terms  “spe¬ 
cial,”  “especially  priced,”  or  “sale,”  it 
is  held,  should  mean  reductions  of  no 
less  than  10  per  cent  below  the  current 
selling  price. 

“P — Avoid  use  of  inaccurate  illus¬ 
trations.”  An  example  given  is  an 
illustration  of  a  seven-piece  bedroom 
suite  in  connection  with  the  price  of  a 
four-piece  one.  Another  would  be  an 
exaggerated  amount  of  fur  on  fur- 
trimmed  coats.  Since  exact  cuts  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  obtain,  especially 
for  smaller  stores,  stock  cuts  may  be 
used  if  not  misleading. 

“E — Confusing  layouts  should  be 
avoided.”  As  an  instance,  it  is  held 
that  when  a  headline  describes  a  gen¬ 
eral  sale,  every  item  under  it  should  be 
specially  pric^.  If  a  caption  adver¬ 
tises  a  “Dollar  Silk  Sale,”  no  rayon 
or  cotton  material  should  be  included 
unless  separately  boxed  and  described 
in  the  advertising. 

“F— State  natural  content  accurately.” 
This  is  the  longest  section,  ranging 
from  jewelry,  umbrellas  and  hosiery  to 
bedding,  furs  and  housefurnishings. 
Some  terms  should  not  be  used  at  all, 
others  only  when  the  goods  have  been 
test^  and  the  terms  proved  accurate. 
Various  rules  approved  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  included. 

The  code  was  compiled  from  various 
sources  and  submitted  to  a  number  of 
retail  advertising  executives  .  before 
being  put  in  final  form. 

One  rule,  urging  conservative  use  of 
“value”  and  “worth,”  brought  objec¬ 
tion  from  the  floor  as  sidestepping  the 
issue.  William  H.  Hager,  of  Hager 
&  Brother,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  offered  an 
amendment  that  “value  and  worth 
should  not  be  used”  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  matters  of  opinion  and  cause 
much  exaggeration.  His  amendment 
was  accepted  without  parley. 

The  code  had  little  to  say  about 
published  attacks  on  competitors,  which 
have  caused  outbursts  in  various  cities 
recently.  Whereas  the  code  made 
public  with  the  backing  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus  this  week  dealt  in 
large  part  with  “unfair  competitive 
claims,”  “disparagement  of  competitors,” 
and  "underselling  claims,”  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division’s  code  contained 
only  this  brief  statement: 

“Derogatory  statements  are  disap¬ 


proved.  Merchants  should  limit  their 
statements  to  facts  about  their  own 
establishments.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  that 
the  convention  brought  out  the  first 
statement  that  could  be  considered  as  a 
reply  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  to  the 
violent  criticism  of  its  advertising  that 
was  voiced  a  few  months  ago.  Percy 
S.  Straus,  Macy  vice-president,  referred 
at  a  general  session  of  the  convention  to 
the  “extremely  bad  manners,”  which 
stores  had  shown  in  their  advertising, 
“due  to  a  fit  of  nerves  undoubtedly.” 
In  many  instances,  he  went  on,  stores 
had  been  busy  watching  competitors 
instead  of  attending  to  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  goods. 

Advertising  ethics  were  the  basis  of 
an  address  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion  by  Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  Nnv 
York  Sun,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America.  He  mentioned 
with  approval  the  development  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  advertising  practice  by  retail 
merchants  and  the  censorship  practices 
of  reputable  publishers. 

“Legitimate  business  has  been  dili¬ 
gently  and  conscientiously  at  work  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  safeguarding 
the  honesty  and  accuracy  of  modern 
advertisements  so  that  the  public  may 
buy  with  confidence  from  the  published 
announcements  of  business,”  he  said. 
“Regardless  of  the  present  temptations 
and  weaknesses  caused  by  our  hunger 
and  greed  for  business,  there  is  nothing 
to  become  hysterical  about.  It  is  truth 
that  holds  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  makes  them  buy.  It  is  truth  that 
counts  in  a  big  dollars  and  cents  way.” 

Mr.  Hodges  described  the  Sun’s  ad¬ 
vertising  censorship  as  an  example  of 
what  many  newspapers  are  doing.  A 
Censorship  Committee  meets  every 
morning,  he  said,  to  catch  any  mis¬ 
leading  statements  or  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertisements.  When  objectionable  copy 
is  found,  the  advertiser  is  persuaded  to 
change  it,  or  the  advertising  is  left  out. 
He  mentioned  these  instances  of  changes 
made : 

“At  an  unheard  of  price”  was  revised 
to  read  “At  a  very  low  price.” 

“Radio’s  greatest  sale,”  was  changed 
to  “Our  greatest  radio  sale.” 

“Best  values  in  town”  was  changed 
to  “Best  values  we  have  ever  offered.” 

“We  make  the  finest  shoes  in 
.America”  was  changed  to  “We  make 
one  of  the  finest  shoes  in  America.” 

COOPER,  UPPMANN  SAIL 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  Nerv  York  Herald  Tribune 
writer,  were  among  those  sailing  from 
New  York  Feb.  3  on  the  Bremen.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  on  a  three  weeks’  trip  to 
London,  and  possibly  Paris.  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann  will  make  brief  visits  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Rome  and  Geneva,  and 
will  cable  articles  from  abroad. 

NEW  LESAN  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Harry  J.  Winsten,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  Winsten-Sullivan  Advertising 
Agency  and  recently  vice-president  of 
Hadden  &  Co.,  New  York,  becomes  a 
vice-president  of  H.  E.  Lesan  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York,  effective 
Feb.  1. 

RECORD  COMPANY  EXPANDS 

The  Advertising  Record  Company, 
Chicago,  has  extended  its  service  to  the 
business  paper  field,  in  addition  to  tabu¬ 
lating  advertising  in  newspapers,  general 
magazines  and  farm  papers. 

NORMAN  MARKWELL  RESIGNS 

Norman  M.  Markwell,  vice-president 
and  a  director  of  the  Paul  Cornell  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  resided 
fter  having  been  with  the  agency  since 
I  s  inception. 


STETTENBENZ  PROMOTED 

Former  N.  Y.  World  Men  Made 
Managing  Eidtor  of  Buffalo  Time* 

Miles  D.  Stettenbenz,  for  more  than 
17  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  World,  has  been  advanced 

_ from  city  editor 

to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo 
Times.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  S. 
Turner,  who  joins 
NEA  Service  in 
Qeveland.  The 
change  took  effect 
Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Stettenbenz 
began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a 
reporter  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on 
MiuM  D.  STrrmOTBNzthe  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press.  Later  he 
went  to  Albany  as  Sunday  editor  and 
city  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press. 
He  served  a  year  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  syndicate  department  of  the  New 
York  Times,  joining  the  World  staff 
in  1914.  He  was  advanced  from  tele¬ 
graph  editor  to  night  editor,  then  night 
managing  editor,  and  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Evening  World  when 
that  newspaper  was  purchased  by  the 
Telegram.  Since  last  May  he  has  been 
city  editor  of  the  Times. 

George  A.  Kolbe  has  been  advanced 
from  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Times 
to  city  editor.  Stephen  Cain,  former 
rewrite  man,  has  been  made  assistant 
city  editor. 

Mr.  Turner  formerly  was  with  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Post-Enquirer.  He  joined  the 
Times  staff  in  1930  as  city  editor  and 
shortly  thereafter  became  managing 
editor. 

OHIO  EDITORS  MEET 

Five  Associations  Hold  Annual  Con¬ 
ventions  in  Columbus 

f  Special  to  Editor  &  Publishkr) 

Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  3. — A  proposal 
that  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  and 
the  Buckeye  Press  Association  be 
merged  with  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  in  Columbus, 
was  to  be  consider^  at  a  meeting  of  the 
three  organizations  in  Columbus  this 
week,  (jeorge  V.  Sheridan  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  legislative  agent  for  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  has  been  asked  to  draw  up  plans 
for  the  proposed  merger.  Accordii^  to 
the  present  idea,  both  the  Associated 
Ohio  Dailies  and  the  Buckeye  Press 
Association  would  continue  their  organi¬ 
zations,  but  this  would  be  purely  for 
social  purposes. 

Five  newspaper  bodies  held  their  an¬ 
nual  meetings  in  Columbus  the  latter 
part  of  this  week,  those  in  addition  to 
those  named  being  the  Ohio  Select  List 
of  Dailies  and  the  Associated  Press 
Editors. 

TO  HANG  ROBERTS  PORTRAIT 

An  oil  portrait  of  John  C.  Roberts, 
former  owner  of  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
who  died  eight  years  ago,  will  be  placed 
in  the  new  Star  building.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  the  father  of  Elzey  Roberts,  present 
publisher  of  the  Star. 

“BALLYHOO”  EDITION 

More  than  50  merchants  bought  space 
in  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press’  16-page  “Ballyhoo”  edition  Tan. 
30.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  city  editor, 
was  in  charge  of  preparing  the  news 
stories. 

STOREY  PARDONED 

Gov.  W.  H.  Murray  of  Oklahoma 
has  issued  a  pardon  to  Mack  Storey, 
Tulsa  weekly  publisher,  r^ently  con¬ 
victed  of  vagrancy  and  given  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  on  promise  that  he 
would  leave  the  city. 

ALBERT  FRANK  NAMED 

U.  S.  Line  Company,  fishing  line 
manufacturers,  Westfield,  Mass.,  has 
appointed  the  Boston  office  of  Albert 
Frank  &  Co.  to  handle  its  account. 


PACIFIC  CLASSIFIED 
GROUP  MEETS 

Business  Stimulation  And  New 

Sources  Are  Topics  at  S.  F. 

Meeting — H.  J.  Harrison 
Re-Elected  President 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  A  Publibhur) 

San  FaANasco,  Feb.  4. — Business 
stimulation  and  retention  and  new 
sources  were  daily  topics  of  the  three- 
day  session  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers’  Association 
held  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
auditorium.  President  H.  J.  Harrison, 
of  the  Chronicle,  presided. 

The  rate  card  is  the  backbone  of  all 
selling,  while  the  slump  in  linage  is 
directly  traceable  to  neglect  of  copy 
censorship,  declared  R.  E.  Seiler,  Los 
Armeies  Times.  Dishonesty  is  the 
chief  worry  of  the  censor,  he  said. 

Most  classified  troubles  would  disap¬ 
pear  if  solicitors  of  this  type  of  copy 
could  look  forward  to  the  same  stand¬ 
ing  as  display  men,  said  Benjamin 
Oviatt,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  He 
held  classified  departments  should  keep 
talent  developed. 

Description  of  the  Oakland  Tribune’s 
plan  for  an  18  months’  cadetship  in 
various  departments  for  classified  solici¬ 
tors,  with  elimination  of  the  unfit  fol¬ 
low^  by  advancement  according  to 
seniority,  created  discussion. 

M.  J.  A.  McDonald  of  the  Tribune 
said  the  seniority  plan  eliminated 
charges  of  favoritism  and  prevented 
discouragement  of  plodders.  He  opposed 
any  bonuses  or  commissions.  President 
Harrison  advocated  selling  on  commis¬ 
sion  plan,  endorsing  promotion  of  the 
spirit  of  individual  effort.  Harrison 
said  this  kept  sales  costs  at  a  minimum 
and  promoted  individual  initiative. 

Several  delegates  favored  calling  ac¬ 
counts  open  after  they  had  been  out  of 
the  paper  14  days  and  believed  long 
distance  calls  cheaper  than  personal 
visits. 

Advertising  agency  representatives  in¬ 
cluded  Walter  Cribbins,  Howard  Wil¬ 
loughby  and  R.  R.  Clement.  Views  on 
real  estate  and  rental  advertising  were 
given  by  leaders  in  these  activities. 
Other  speakers  included  R.  W.  Madison, 
Chronicle;  Misses  (jertrude  Brown  and 
A.  Bates,  Tribune;  Austin  Mortimore, 
San  Francisco  News  and  Forrest 
Donkin,  Peninsula  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Harrison,  president  in  1926,  the 
organization  year,  and  a^in  this  yw, 
was  given  a  silver  cup  in  appreciation 
of  his  services. 

CHICAGO  COUNCIL  ELECTS 

Basil  Church  of  Capper  Publicatioiu 
Is  Named  Presideat 

Basil  Church,  Chicago  manager  of 
Capper  Publications,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chicago  Advertising  Council 
last  week  to  succeed  O.  C.  Ham,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  was  chosen  first  vice-chairman  and 
Lyman  L.  Weld,  of  Mitchell  Faust 
Dickson  &  Wieland,  was  named  second 
vice-chairman. 

Nine  directors  and  ten  departmental 
committees  were  also  elected.  H.  G. 
Schuster,  Chicago  Daily  News,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  newspaper 
group.  Other  members  are: 

H.  K.  Clark,  New  York  Sun,  vice- 
chairman  j  Leo  J.  Abrams,  Chicago 
Daily  Times;  L.  M.  Barton,  Major 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.;  William  T. 
Cresmer,  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Crea¬ 
mer ;  Walter  Merrill,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner;  Daniel  McMahon,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  James  C.  Refolds, 
Chicago  American;  and  Arnold  Torsell, 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

KENYON  STEVENSON  RESIGNS 

Kenyon  Stevenson,  for  two  years  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  I^ncaster,  Pa.,  has  resigned, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  Arthur  Barnes, 
who  was  formerly  in  the  company’s 
sales  promotion  department  but  more 
recently  in  the  personnel  department. 
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STATION’S  IMMUNITY 
SOUGHT  IN  BRIEF 


Lincoln  Radio  Broadcaster  Says 
GoTemment  Regulations  Required 

It  to  Accept  Speech — Libel  Per 
Se  Held  Not  Applicable 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Feb.  3. — Declaring 
that  it  was  compelled  by  law  to  permit 
broadcast  of  certain  political  material 
and  that  by  the  same  law  it  was  pro¬ 
hibited  from  any  power  of  censorship 
over  the  material  broadcast,  attorneys 
for  radio  station  KFAB  have  filed  a 
brief  with  the  Nebraska  supreme  court 
denying  that  the  station  can  be  held 
liable  for  a  talk  of  Richard  F.  Wood 
which  it  broadcast  during  the  1930 
campaign. 

Attorney  General  C.  A.  Sorensen, 
who  sued  Wood  and  KFAB  for  $100,- 
000  for  libel  several  months  ago,  was 
given  a  $1  verdict  against  Wood,  while 
the  station  was  exonerated  in  trial  court. 
He  api^led,  seeking  to  establish  the 
rcs^nsibility  of  the  radio  station  as 
similar  to  that  of  a  newspaper. 

The  station,  in  its  brief,  relies  chiefly 
on  the  provisions  of  the  federal  radio 
regulations  for  its  defense. 

The  defendant  attacks  the  theory  that 
its  permitting  the  matter  to  go  out  was 
libel  per  se  as  in  the  case  of  newspaper 
publishing.  “A  newspaper,”  it  points 
out,  “is  printed,  and  either  the  pro¬ 
prietor  or  his  agents  must  necessarily 
read  the  matter  inserted  in  the  paper 
before  it  can  be  put  into  type  and  pub¬ 
lished.  The  cases  hold  that  a  newspaper 
owner  cannot  say  that  he  did  not  know, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  print  it  with¬ 
out  knowing.  The  situation  here  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Granting  that  this  pub¬ 
lication  was  libel,  although  there  is  a 
very  grave  question  as  to  whether  it 
was  libel  or  slander,  it  was  done  in  such 
a  manner,  that  is  by  speaking,  that  it 
was  under  the  circumstances  impossible 
for  the  broadcasting  station  to  know  in 
advance  what  Wood  intended  to  say.” 


“GEORGES”  ON  COMMITTEE 

National  Press  Club  House  Group 
Have  Same  Surname 

f  Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  4 — “Let 
George  Do  It”  might  well  be  adopted 
as  the  National  Press  Club’s  slogan  since 
Bascom  N.  Timmons,  president,  selected 
the  eight  members  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  from  the  club’s  roster  of  23 
Georges.  They  are ; 

George  W.  Simpson.  Pathfinder, 
chairman ;  George  W.  Combs,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  George  R.  Holmes,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service ;  George  F. 
Authier,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  George 
H.  Burrows,  Washington  Post;  George 
Adams  Howard,  Washington  Star; 
George  L.  Tarry,  Wall  Street  Journal; 
and  George  H.  Manning,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

In  addition  George  E.  Dumo,  I.  N.  S., 
is  financial  secretary  and  George  A. 
Benson,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  is  enter¬ 
tainment  committee  chairman. 

Kirke  L.  Simpson,  Associated  Press, 
has  been  named  head  of  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Planning  Committee, 
which  group  will  make  arrangements 
to  celebrate  the  club’s  25  birthday  next 
year. 


USING  DAILY  AIR  DEUVERY 

El  Especiador,  of  Bogota,  Colombia, 
recently  began  daily  delivery  of  papers 
by  airplane,  enabling  it  to  cover  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  600  miles  north,  east  and  west 
the  same  afternoon  an  edition  is  pub¬ 
lished.  In  connection  with  the  new 
service  El  Esj^tador  has  opened 
branch  offices  in  Barranquilla  and 
Medellin  and  will  shortly  open  one  in 
Bucaramanga.  New  women’s  features 
have  been  introduced  as  part  of  the 
daily  editions. 


OIL  ACCOUNT  TO  MURPHY 

Quaker  State  Oil  Company,  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  has  appointed  the  New  York  office 
of  Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  advertising. 


CAMERAMEN  ENTERTAIN 


N.  Y.  Pbotographers  Present  All- 
Stsu*  Show  With  Annuel  Bell 

More  than  2,200  persons  attended  the 
annual  ball  of  the  Press  Photographers’ 
Association  of  New  York  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  Jan.  29.  Stars  of  the 
stage,  screen  and  radio  entertained  in  a 
two-and-a-half  hour  show  in  the  grand 
ballroom,  and  dance  music  was  supplied 
by  ViiKent  Lopez  and  his  orchestra. 

Among  the  entertainers  were  Rudy 
N’allee,  Ethel  Merman,  Russ  Colombo, 
\’^ictor  Moore,  Buddy  Rogers,  Ray 
Bolger,  Texas  Guinan,  Jean  Harlow, 
Edmund  Lowe,  Billy  Dove,  June  Coll- 
yer,  Lilyan  Tashman,  Dave  Rubinoff 
and  James  Wolfe  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company.  In  addition  to  the 
main  ballroom  a  small  ballroom  was  set 
aside  for  service  of  refreshments.  A 
second  orchestra  played  in  this  room 
and  dancing  continued  until  five  A.M. 

S.  L.  Rothafel  (Roxy),  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  introduced  Martin  J.  Mc- 
Evilly  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
president  of  the  association,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thanks  of  the  group  for 
everyone’s  co-operation.  Members  of 
the  dance  committee  were:  Walter 
Ranzini,  Daily  News;  Joseph  Lyons, 
Sun;  Victor  Twyman,  Daily  News; 
William  C.  Greener,  World-Telegram; 
Charles  Hoff,  Daily  Mirror;  Jack  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Bain  News  Service,  Walter 
Albertin,  Sun ;  Albert  Amy,  Evening 
Post;  William  Bailey,  Evening  Journal; 
Walter  Durkin,  Associated  Press;  Mil- 
ton  Lefkowitz,  Times;  Ralph  Morgan, 
Daily  News;  Robert  Seelig,  Evening 
Graphic;  William  F.  Warnecke,  World- 
Telegram;  William  Zerbe,  Herald 
T  ribune. 


UNION  CONDITIONS  EXTENDED 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
for  1932  between  the  Employing  Grav¬ 
ure  Printers  of  New  York  and  vicinity 
and  the  New  York  Photo-Engravers’ 
Union  extending  the  1931  conditions  as 
to  hours  and  wages.  The  Employing 
Gravure  Printers  agreed  that  further 
indenturing  of  apprentices  be  discon¬ 
tinued  during  term  of  agreement,  be¬ 
cause  of  unemployment  conditions.  A. 
E.  Winger  of  the  Alco  Gravure  Corpo¬ 
ration  was  chairman  of  the  Employing 
group,  and  Edward  White,  president, 
chairman  of  the  union. 


LIBEL  MOTION  OVERRULED 

Judge  C.  G.  Dibrell  last  week  over¬ 
ruled  Reynald  Lera’s  motion  for  a  new 
trial  of  his  libel  suit  against  the  News 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News-Tribune.  In 
December  a  jury  found  that  Lera 
had  not  been  damaged  by  publication 
of  the  story  complained  of,  but  because 
it  was  libelous  per  se  Judge  Dibrell  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  award  nominal 
damages  to  the  plaintiff.  This  amount 
later  was  fixed  at  $1,  and  each  party 
paid  its  own  costs. 


120  DAILIES  ON  LIST 

A  list  of  about  120  newspapers  is 
being  used  by  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co., 
Elkhart.  Ind.,  on  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  introducing  a  new  product,  “Alka- 
Seltzer.”  This  campaign  started  last 
November  with  about  40  newspapers 
and  has  been  expanded  to  include  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country.  The  copy, 
varying  in  size  from  ISO  to  600  lines, 
will  continue  until  May  1.  The  Wade 
Advertising  Agency.  Chicago,  is  han¬ 
dling  the  campaign. 


OUTDOOR  COMPANY  REPORTS 

(ieneral  Outdoor  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  reported  a  net  loss  of 
$1,834,034  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 
1931,  after  expenses,  interest,  minority 
interests  and  after  a  provision  of 
$2,181,907  for  retirements  and  amorti¬ 
zation  of  advertising  display  plants. 
This  compares  with  a  net  profit  of 
$345,240,  equal  after  six  per  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  dividends  to  $1.40  a  share  on 
125,0(X)  shares  of  class  A  stock  in  1930. 


REPORTER  LENDS  LENOX 
$20,000  WHEN  RICH  BALK 

Lenox,  Mass.,  is  a  town  with 
*  many  wealthy  persons  as 
year-round  or  summer  resi¬ 
dents,  but  when  the  town  needed 
a  $20,000  loan  in  anticipation 
of  revenue  it  came  not  from 
them  but  from  Walter  E. 
Lewis,  a  newspaper  reporter. 

For  many  years  he  has  been 
picking  up  news  in  Lenox  and 
at  the  same  time  saving  money. 
He  learned  that  the  town 
.would  pay  6  per  cent  on  a  loan. 
He  offered  to  lend  it  to  the 
town  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 


REPORTER  INSPIRES  LAW 


“PanU  Act”  Before  N.  Y.  Legislature 
Because  of  O’Brien’s  Plight 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  a 
reporter  losing  his  tuxedo  on  the  night 
of  a  governor’s  reception  to  corre¬ 
spondents. 

New  York  State  may  have  just  that 
kind  of  law  as  a  result  of  the  plight  of 
Lto  W.  O’Brien,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  political  writer  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Legislative  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association. 

Recently  Mr.  O’Brien  deposited  his 
tuxedo  with  a  tailor.  An  hour  before 
he  was  due  at  the  executive  mansion 
to  attend  Governor  Roosevelt’s  recep¬ 
tion,  the  reporter  found  the  tailor  shop 
closed.  He  had  to  make  a  house  to 
house  canvass  of  the  neighborhood  to 
find  where  the  tailor  lived.  Eventually 
he  got  his  suit. 

But  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  Assembly- 
man  John  P.  Hayes  the  next  day  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  which  would  require  all 
tailors  to  post  their  names,  home  ad¬ 
dresses  and  telephone  numbers  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  windows.  A 
hearing  on  the  Hayes  “pants  act”  is 
expect^  to  be  asked. 


E.  R.  EATON  ELECTED 


Publisher  of  Plymouth  Mail  New 
President  of  Michigan  Press 

Advertising  is  the  “fire  insurance  for 
business,”  declared  George  R.  .\verill, 
publisher  of  the  Birmingham  Eccentric 
and  president  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association  at  the  association’s  annual 
meeting  at  East  Lansing,  recently. 

Other  speakers  included  Gov.  Wilber 
M.  Brucker,  Joseph  A.  Sturgeon,  of 
Gladstone,  field  director  of  the  associa¬ 
tion;  Tom  (Tonlin,  editor.  Crystal  Falls 
(Mich.)  Diamond  Drill,  and  Prof. 
Joseph  F.  Cox,  dean  of  agriculture. 
Michigan  State  College. 

Elton  R.  Eaton,  publisher,  Plymouth 
Mail,  was  elected  president.  State  Rep. 
Vernon  J.  Brown,  of  Mason,  publisher, 
Ingham  County  News,  was  chosen  vice- 
president  and  R.  G.  Jeffries,  publisher, 
Lowell  Ledger,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 


MARTIN  REACHES  PEIPING 

The  safe  arrival  at  Peiping.  China,  of 
Frank  L.  Martin,  associate  dean  of  the 
school  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  was  announced  by  cable 
this  week.  When  he  left  his  home  in 
Missouri  in  December,  he  had  not  fully 
decided  details  of  his  course,  and  friends 
had  feared  he  would  find  his  journey 
interrupted  by  fighting  troops.  He  will 
spend  several  months  teaching  at  Yen- 
ching  University,  and  then  continue 
around  the  world.  Mrs.  Martin  and 
their  son,  Frank,  Jr.,  accompanied  him. 


EASTMAN  GELATINE  APPOINTS 

The  Eastman  Gelatine  Corporation, 
Peabody,  Mass.,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  has  placed  its  adver¬ 
tising  account  with  Dorrance.  Kcn>on 
&  Co..  Inc.,  Boston.  The  firm’s  fine 
of  edible  gelatine  sold  throuhh  grocery 
channels  in  New  England  under  the 
brand  name  “Crystal  Gelatine,”  is  to  be 
advertised  in  New  England  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 


TEN  ARE  NOMINATED 
FOR  A.  P.  BOARD 

Five  Are  to  Be  Elected  at  Annual 
Meeting  in  N.  Y.  Filling 
Vacancies  Caused  by 
Term  Expirations 

Ten  candidates  for  the  Associated 
Press  directorate  were  nominated  in  New, 
York  Feb.  4  at  a  meeting  of  the  A.  P. 
nominating  committee.  Five  of  the  ten 
will  be  elected  at  the  A.  P.  annual  meet¬ 
ly  in  New  York  April  25,  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  caused  by  term  expirations. 

The  nominees  selected  are:  George 
B.  Longan,  Kansas  City  Star;  Robert 
McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Freder¬ 
ick  E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star, 
A.  P,  president;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Netv 
York  Times;  W.  J.  Pape,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American  and  Republican; 
Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun;  How¬ 
ard  C.  Rice,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Re- 
former;  Charles  A.  Stauffer,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette,  and  O.  S. 
Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
and  Leader, 

The  five  directors  whose  terms  ex¬ 
pire  are  Messrs.  Noyes,  Ochs,  McLean, 
Murphy  and  B.  H.  Anthony,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard. 

Those  meeting  to  make  the  nomina¬ 
tions  were  W.  Y.  Morgan,  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  News;  Samuel  E.  Hudson 
Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call  and  Reporter; 
Charles  H.  Congdon,  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Times;  Frank  H.  Hitchcock. 
Tuscon  (Ariz.)  Citizen;  J.  H.  Dickey, 
Jr.,  Butte  (Mont.)  Post;  Henry  A. 
Dennis,  Henderson  (N.  C.)  Dispatch, 
and  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  News.  James  M.  Thomson, 
New  Orleans  Item  and  Tribune,  was 
represented  by  proxy. 

INSULATION  BOARD  LAUNCHED 

N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  is 
helping  launch  a  new  cane  fiber  board 
for  structural  insulation,  under  the 
name  of  Canec.  Newspapers,  local 
trade  journals,  and  direct-mail  will  be 
used.  The  maker,  Hawaiian  Cane 
Products,  Ltd.,  has  just  completed  a 
new  factory  at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and  has 
sales  headquarters  at  215  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Walter  G.  Stromquist 
is  eastern  sales  manager,  at  165  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Distribution  will  be 
through  selected  lumber  dealers. 


R.  C.  COMER  AGENCY  NAMED 

Russell  C.  Comer  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  bren  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  for 
the  S-200  Company,  of  Kansas  City. 
The  product  is  a  treatment  for  com¬ 
plexion  complaints.  Magazines,  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  are  being  used.  The 
same  agency  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Heck  Deo¬ 
dorant,  for  the  Heck-Conard  Company, 
Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Magazines  and 
radio  will  be  used,  and  also  trade  pub¬ 
lications. 


TEST  CAMPAIGN  SUCCESSFUL 

The  American  Licorice  Company, 
Chicago,  heretofore  not  an  advertiser, 
recently  used  a  newspaper  test  campaign 
in  Milwaukee  of  a  five-cent  licorice 
throat  confection  known  as  “Wins”  and 
the  results  have  warranted  the  com¬ 
pany  to  extend  its  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  activity.  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co., 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  is  handling 
the  account. 


FORM  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN.  INC. 

Simon  de  Vaulchier,  formerly  indus¬ 
trial  art  counsel  for  the  Hearst  Publi¬ 
cations  ;  (jeorge  W.  Blow,  and  Roy 
Sheldon,  formerly  with  (Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  in  their  industrial  styling 
division,  have  formed  Industrial  De¬ 
sign,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  the  Salmon 
Tower,  New  York.  Mr.  Vaulchier  is 
president:  Mr.  Blow,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Mr.  Sheldon  vice-president. 

HILLS  BROTHERS  APPOINT 

Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York, 
has  appointed  (3ecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Dromedary  dates. 


iL 
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“LOWER  RATES?  NO!”  SAYS  WILEY, 
SPEAKING  TO  RETAIL  ASSOCIATION 

Space  Charges  Didn’t  Share  in  Inflation,  He  Shows,  and  for 
Years  Have  Been  “Too  Low”  When  Judged  hy  Results 
— Says  Newspaper  Space  Profits  Stores 


By  LOUIS  WILEY 
Busineca  Manager,  New  York  Times. 

(With  emphatic  demands  for  lower  rates  on  department  store  advertising  being 
voiced  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  this  week, 
as  told  on  other  pages  of  this  issue,  Mr.  Wiley  ivas  invited  to  discuss  the  question 
from  the  newspapers’  viewpoint  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Secretaries,  held  in  cotinection  with  the  N.R.D.G.A.  convention.  His  address  in 


large  part  is  quoted  here.) 

WHEN  your  secretary  invited  me 
to  address  you  on  “Can  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Rates  Be  Lowered?” 
he  suggested  that  the  topic  was  one 
which  a  newspaper  business  manager 
might  wish  to  avoid.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  glad  to  come  and  address  you  on 
a  matter  of  such  mutual  concern.  It 
also  is  gratifying  to  speak  upon  a  topic 
in  which  there  is  necessarily  such  a 
lively  interest.  One  can  gain  ten  atten¬ 
tive  listeners  for  remarks  under  the  title 
“Ought  not  our  rates  be  lower?”  for 
one  listener  for  a  discussion  on  “The 
noble  aims  of  journalism.” 

I  am  glad  to  come  and  discuss  this 
matter  with  you,  because  newspapers 
and  retail  stores  are  largely  dependent 
upon  one  another  for  success.  If  a  city 
does  not  have  good  newspapers  reaching 
a  desirable  buying  public  and  having 
the  confidence  of  that  public  the  stores 
are  handicapped  in  the  natural  growth 
of  their  business.  The  intelligent  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  great  store  should  be  keenly 
interested  in  the  development  of  better 
newspapers  in  his  community.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  newspapers  is  assurance 
that  if  his  merchandising  and  store  man¬ 
agement  are  sound,  he  has  at  hand  the 
advertising  medium  which  will  take  the 
announcements  of  what  he  offers  into 
the  homes  of  his  customers. 

Newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  retail 
stores  as  advertisers.  The  retail  stores 
invariably  form  the  largest  single  group 
of  advertisers  in  any  well-balanced  news¬ 
paper.  The  volume  of  their  advertising, 
the  regularity  of  it,  and  its  news  value 
to  the  newspaper’s  readers  are  all  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  newspaper  making. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  question  of  the 
differential  existing  on  so  many  rate 
cards  in  favor  of  retail  or  local  adver¬ 
tising  as  compared  with  national.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  national  advertisers 
very  generally  think  that  the  retail 
stores  are  far  too  much  favored  in  the 
matter  of  low  rates.  In  the  case  of  the 
New  York  Times,  our  national  and  local 
rates  are  the  same  up  to  35,000  lines  in 
one  year.  Local  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  using  more  than  35,000 
agate  lines  in  one  year  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  department  store  rate  on 
business  placed  direct  without  agency 
commission.  The  differential  between 
national  and  local,  in  the  case  of  the 
New  York  Times,  is  so  small  that  it 
is  regarded  by  both  groups  of  adver¬ 
tisers  as  fair. 

The  answer  to  your  question,  “Can 
newspaper  advertising  rates  be  lowered?* 
is  “No.”  No  one  is  authorized  to  speak 
for  all  newspapers  and  I  do  not  under* 
take  to  say  that  in  some  instances  line 
rates  cannot  or  should  not  be  reduced 
where  circulation  has  fallen  off  or  has 
been  maintained  by  artificial  methods. 

Let  me  cite  one  of  the  obvious  reasons 
why  the  agate  line  rates  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  retail  store  advertising 
cannot  be  lowered.  The  actual  cost  of 
advertising  in  the  New  York  Times  is 
considerably  less  than  it  was  two  years 
ago.  Our  net  paid  sales  have  increased 
over  the  month  when  our  last  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  increase  went  into  effect  by 
44,726  copies  weekdays,  and  our  net 
sales  on  Sundays  have  increased  by 
88,454  copies.  The  latest  rate  increase 
weekdays  w.is  in  January,  1929,  and  on 
Sundays  in  September,  1929.  The 
milline  rate  o'  the  Times  is  accordingly 
9.39%  lower  weekdays  and  11.3%- lower 


for  Sunday  editions  than  two  years  ago. 

But  you  will  say  that  the  price  of 
other  commodities  has  been  reduced  on 
a  percentage  basis  more  than  this.  The 
convincing  reply  to  those  who  think  that 
advertising  rates  should  be  lowered 
is  seen  in  tlie  comparison  of  milline 
rates  fur  the  past  five  years.  The  cost 
of  advertising  in  the  New  York  Times 
is  not  only  less  than  it  was  in  19^  but 
below  what  it  was  in  1926.  The  cost 
of  advertising  in  1929  was  lower  on 
weekdays  than  in  1926  and  exactly  the 
same  on  Sundays.  This  means  that 
advertising  costs  in  the  New  York 
Times — and  in  newspapers  generally — 
never  shared  in  the  wild  inflation  of 
prices  which  made  us  all  seem  so  rich 
m  1929  and  by  comparison  so  poor 
today.  There  is  no  need  for  deflation  of 
prices  which  were  never  inflated. 

It  requires  no  Euclid  to  estimate  what 
its  increased  circulation  has  cost  the 
Times.  The  advertiser  has  not  paid  a 
penny  for  this  increased  service.  The 
white  paper  and  transportation  and  de¬ 
livery  of  one  copy  of  the  Times  amounts 
to  $i2  a  year,  emd  the  circulation  income 
from  it  is  $1U  a  year.  It  is  apparent 
that  we  have  gained  a  loss,  the  increased 
circulation  costing  us  some  $25U,00U  a 
year. 

The  newspapers  are  interested  in  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  store  advertising.  VVe 
want  you  to  believe,  to  convince  your¬ 
self  by  experience,  that  newspa'-er  space 
at  present  rates  is  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  investments  you  make.  We  are 
concerned  with  your  making  this  adver¬ 
tising  consistently  and  satisfactorily 
productive.  The  importance  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  alone  is  proved 
by  the  total  of  34,41U,0U0  agate  lines 
used  last  year  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers — that  is,  excluding  the  linage  of 
the  Morning  and  Evening  World  up  to 
the  time  of  their  discontinuance.  Of 
this  total  17,304,576  lines  were  used  in 
morning  newspapers  and  17,206,755  in 
evening  newspapers. 

Newspaper  advertising  rates  have 
never  been  responsive  to  those  influences 
which  cause  upward  fluctuation  in  prices 
of  other  services  or  products.  A  chart 
of  the  New  York  Times  milline  rate  for 
the  past  ten  years  would  show  that  it 
has  been  practically  stationary.  We 
would  all  be  happier  together  if  the 
index  of  general  business  had  remained 
on  the  same  normal  level. 

For  many  years  newspaper  space,  the 
most  productive  form  of  advertising,  has 
t^n  sold  on  too  low  a  price  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  results  achieved.  I  think 
that  many  advertisers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  saying  that  their  advertising 
costs  are  too  high  because  of  the  use 
of  unproductive  media.  They  do  not 
analyze  sufficiently  the  productiveness  of 
newspapers  as  compared  with  other 
forms  of  advertising.  A  newspaper 
should  not  be  asked  to  share  responsi¬ 
bility  for  unproductive  advertising.  We 
all  know  of  the  wast  which  has  existed 
in  fancy  or  untried  schemes. 

A  newspaper’s  expenses  keep  up 
almost  without  reference  to  the  volume 
of  advertising.  A  newsi»per,  if  it  is 
to  perform  the  service  which  its  readers 
expect  of  it,  cannot  make  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  news  gathering  which 
could  be  reflected  in  an  advertising  rate. 
The  Times  in  1931  spent  $502,000  for 
cable,  wireless  and  telegraph  tolls  on 
news,  an  increase  over  the  sum  spent 
in  1930.  Our  news  personnel  was  in¬ 


creased.  The  cost  of  the  task  of  report¬ 
ing  the  essential  and  worthwhile  news 
of  world  affairs  as  they  are  today  grew 
greater,  not  less.  The  cost  of  our  de¬ 
livery  expense  was  not  reduced  in  1931. 
The  New  York  Times  paid  the  New 
York  Postoffice  $646,797  in  1931.  The 
wages  of  our  labor  were  not  reduced, 
taxes  were  not  reduced. 

The  cost  of  a  full-page  advertisement 
of  a  New  York  department  store  in  the 
first  news  section  of  the  Sunday  edition 
is  only  1-5  of  1  cent  a  page  per  copy. 
Can  you  imagine  any  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing  which  compares  with  this  in  low 
cost  ? 

A  shrewd  and  able  executive  of  a 
great  store,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Appel  of 
Wanamaker’s,  said  only  a  fortnight  ago 
in  discussing  advertising  rates  before 
a  publishers’  association: 

“Advertisers  believe  that  newspapers 
have  certain  faults — as  advertising 
media.  The  chief  fault  seems  to  be 
what  is  variously  called  forced  circula¬ 
tion,  pre-date  circulation,  special  edition 
circulation,  sectional  circulation,  phan¬ 
tom  or  ghost  circulation — meaning  any 
circulation  that  is  not  as  productive  as 
normal  circulation  in  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  through  advertising.  Since 
advertising  rates  are  based  on  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  pays  for  this  unpro¬ 
ductive  circulation  and  has  a  right  to 
question  its  value.” 

I  do  not  grasp  what  Mr.  Appel  means 
by  “sectional  circulation”  but  agree 
heartily  with  him  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  value  of  forced,  premium, 
pre-date  and  other  circulation.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  space  should  be 
bought  upon  the  basis  of  bona  fide  cir¬ 
culation,  of  non-duplication  of  editions, 
of  strength  of  reader  interest,  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  newspaper.  If  advertising 
is  concentrated  in  newspapers  offering 
the  best  values  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
just  indicated,  the  cost  per  agate  line 
becomes  relatively  unimportant. 

The  purchase  of  advertising  space  at 
present  rates  in  the  newspapers  would 
stand  up  under  every  test  of  real  worth 
and  concentration  of  effort  in  such  select 
media,  is  the  answer  to  those  retail 
stores  which  seek  results  at  lower  cost 
in  1932.  Eliminate  wasteful  advertis¬ 
ing  media  and  effort,  and  the  bargains 
in  advertising  results  through  news¬ 
papers  can  be  achieved  now  with  no 
reduction  in  rates. 


NEW  BOWERS  CLIENTS 

The  Thomas  M.  Bowers  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  has  been  named  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  Deisel-Wem- 
mer-Gilbert  Corp.,  and  the  Bernard 
Schwartz  Cigar  Cori).,  Detroit  firms. 
Advertising  of  the  cigar  products  of 
both  companies  will  be  used  in  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  local  and  national 
radio  chains. 


REPORTER  KIDNAPPED 

George  Reynolds,  29,  Greencastle, 
Ind.,  newspaperman,  was  kidnapped 
from  the  office  of  the  Greencastle  Ban¬ 
ner  at  5 :30  a.m.  Jan.  28  and  forced  to 
drive  a  man  to  Indianapolis.  When 
they  reached  the  city,  the  man  stepped 
out  of  the  car  without  attempting  to 
rob  Reynolds  or  steal  his  automobile. 


DROPS  SEMI-WEEKLY  EDITION 

The  Delaware  (O.)  Daily  Gazette 
has  discontinued  its  semi-weekly  edition, 
and  its  circulation  has  been  combined 
with  the  daily  edition,  Walter  D.  Thom¬ 
son,  publisher,  has  announced.  The 
Gazette  is  114  years  old. 


ZIP  ACCOUNT  TO  TRACY 

W.  1.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  agent  for 
Jean  Jordeau,  Inc.,  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
manufacturers  of  Zip  Depilatory,  Zip 
Epilator,  Zip-Shave  Creant  and  Ab- 
Scent  Deodorant.  Magazines,  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  papers  will  be  used. 


CAPPER  OFFICE  MOVED 

Advertising  headquarters  for  Capper’s 
Farmer  have  been  moved  from  420  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York,  to  203  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  N.  H.  Mc¬ 
Cormack  is  advertising  manager. 


PAUL  WEST  SUCCEEDS 
HAASE  WITH  AN.A 


National  Carbon  AdTortising  Mana- 
ager  Baeomet  Managing  Diractor 
Fab.  15 — Haasa  To  Hand 
Naw  Firm 


Albert  E.  Haase,  for  three  years  man¬ 
aging  director  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective 
Feb.  15.  His 
place  will  be  taken 
by  Paul  B.  West, 
manager  of  the 
advertising  and 
sales  promotion 
division  of  the 
National  Carbon 
Company,  New 
York,  who  has 
taken  an  active 
part  in  the  A.N.A. 
work  as  a  com¬ 
mitteeman  and  a 
member  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Haase  is  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  a  new  cor¬ 
poration,  details  of  which  are  withheld 
for  the  present. 

Mr.  West  is  serving  as  chairman  of 
thc_  A.N.A.  committee  on  circulations, 
designed  to  analyze  circulation  methods 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  so  as 
to  help  members  _  distinguish  between 
“forced”  circulation  and  circulation 
which  the  committee  considers  to  re¬ 
flect  genuine  reader  interest. 

This  committee  was  formed  follow¬ 
ing  the  last  A.N.A.  convention  in 
November,  at  which  Mr.  West  spoke  on 
“What  the  National  Advertiser  Must 
Do  to  Correct  Circulation  Evils.”  At 
that  time  he  described  numerous  methods 
of  forcing  circulation,  mentioning  price 
concessions,  premiums,  contests,  and 
other  plans.  He  insisted  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  scrutinizing  page  3  of  the 
A.B.C.  reports,  on  which  circulation 
methods  of  each  publication  are  analyzed 

“In  conclusion,”  he  said  then,  “I’ll 
dare  to  prophesy  that  this  circulation 
racket  will  continue  to  prosper  just  as 
long  as  we  advertisers  sit  around  in 
meetings  and  damn  the  publishers  and 
the  agents — and  then  go  back  to  the 
inner  sanctums  of  our  offices  and 
worship  the  false  god  of  Big  Circula¬ 
tion.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  avail¬ 
able  that  publishers  are  not  yet  taking 
us  seriously,  because  when  it  comes  to 
the  final  sale  too  many  of  us  buy 
quantity  circulation  regardless  of  quality. 
Our  real  job  in  bringing  about  a  re¬ 
duction  of  rates  is  to  enforce  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  costly  circulation.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  measuring  the  value 
of  circulation  and  buying  only  that  cir¬ 
culation  that  has  been  built  on  a  sound 
basis  and  offers  the  most  reasonable 
opportunity  of  returning  us  a  profit.” 

Mr.  West  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  association’s  Membership  Commit¬ 
tee,  chairman  of  the  Window  and  Store 
Display  Committee,  and  chairman  of 
the  Radio  Committee.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Window 
Display  Advertising  Association  before 
that  organization  was  merged  with  the 
A.N.A.  He  has  been  engaged  in  sales 
and  advertising  work  with  the  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Company,  of  which 
the  National  Carbon  Company  is  a 
subsidiary,  since  1915,  except  for  war 
service. 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  president  of  the 
A.N.A.,  issued  a  statement  of  regret 
at  Mr.  Haase’s  resignation,  saying: 
“We  could  not  press  him  to  stay.  In 
all  fairness  to  him  we  were  sorrowfully 
forced  to  agree  that  the  step  he  is  tak¬ 
ing  is  only  logical  for  one  of  his 
ability.” 

DANIELS  RECUPERATING 

Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 
and  former  United  States  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  is  recuperating  at  his  home 
in  Raleigh  from  the  effects  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan. 
13.  His  left  arm,  broken  in  three  places, 
is  in  a  cast.  He  will  be  in  bed  about 
a  month. 


A.B.C.  UNDER  FIRE  AT  CONVENTION 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLISHERS 

Bureau  Costs  Too  High  In  View  of  National  Advertising 
Obtained  Speakers  Say — Walter  W.  Krebs,  Publisher, 
Johnstown  Tribune,  Elected  President 

Newspaper  publishers  in  Penn-  mongers.  Copies  of  the  resolution  are 
sylvania  are  seriously  disturbed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  motion  picture 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  Audit  Bureau  industry  and  the  attention  of  all 
o  f  Circulations,  P.N.P.A.  members  is  to  be  called  to  the 
it  was  indicated  action,  with  the  thought  that  local  ex- 
at  the  annual  hibitors  may  help  stop  the  attacks, 
convention  of  Announcement  was  made  that  the 
the  Pennsylvania  association  together  with  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Pub-  State  College  School  of  Journalism  will 
lishers’  Associa-  conduct  a  second  high  school  page  con- 
tion,  held  at  the  test,  from  Feb.  16  to  May  1,  in  which 
Mallow  -  Sterling  high  school  reporters  contributing  reg- 
Hotel,  Wilkes-  ularly  to  school  pages  or  columns  will 
Barre,  Jan.  29-30.  be  eligible  for  cash  prizes. 

More  than  25  Frank  T.  Denman,  Merganthaler 
daily  publishers  Linotype  Company,  announced  winners 
spoke  on  the  sub-  in  a  Better-Print^  Newspaper  Contest 
ject  and  nearly  as  follows: 

WAi,na  W.  Kana  all  expressed  the  Weekly  newspapers — Kutztown  Pa- 
opinion  that  ffie  triot.  Miles  L.  Frederick,  publisher; 
A.B.C.  was  not  necessary  in  getting  Hawley  Times,  James  T,  Spence,  pub- 
them  national  advertising,  and  ^t  it  Usher,  and  the  Quarryville  Sun,  Howard 
was  too  expensive  an  organization  to  Reynolds,  publisher, 
maintain.  The  opinion  was  expressed  Daily  papers — Jeannette  News-Dis- 
that,  although  the  newspaper  members  patch,  C.  M.  Bomberger ;  East  Strouds- 
of  the  A.B.C.  paid  80  per  cent  of  the  burg  Sun,  E%ar  M.  Lazarus,  publisher ; 
operating  expenses,  they  did  not  re-  Ambridge  Citizen,  F.  R.  McNees,  pub- 
ceive  as  many  benefits  as  some  other  Usher.  The  contest  in  the  daily  field 
divisions  in  the  bureau.  ,  was  limited  to  papers  of  5,000  circula- 

Several  publishers  in  non-competitive  tion  and  less, 
fields  not  members  of  A.B.C  reported  The  convention  was  featured  by  sev- 
they  were  getting  just  as  much  national  eral  prepar^  papers.  E.  J.  Lynett. 
advertising  as  A.B.C.  members  in  sim-  Scranton  Times,  told  some  newspaper 
ilar  situations.  Publishers  in  the  com-  experiences  of  a  lifetime.  Superior 
petitive  fields  also  said  they  doubted  if  Court  Judge  Joseph  Stadfeld  spoke  on 
the  A.B.C.  audits  meant  much  to  them  “The  Press,  the  Bar  and  the  Courts” 
in  the  way  of  national  advertising.  and  Walter  P.  Burn,  Eastern  manager. 
After  a  two-hour  discussion,  it  was  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A.  told 
dedd^  to  send  W.  N.  Hardy,  P.N.P.A.  of  the  Bureau’s  1932  plans  for  news- 
manager,  to  the  next  A.B.C.  convention  paper  advertising  promotion, 
with  proxies,  to  get  all  the  facts  pos-  C.  M.  Morrison,  editor-in-chief,  Phil- 
sible  and  to  report  back  to  the  mem-  adelphia  Public  Ledger,  speaking  on 
bership.  “The  Newspaper  Job  in  1932,”  after 

Walter  W.  Krebs,  editor  and  pub-  setting  forth  that  most  newspapers  were 
Usher,  Johnstoxvn  Tribune,  was  elected  under-manned,  said: 
president  of  the  Association.  Other  “All  this  weeding  out  and  sifting 
officers  are:  Vice-president,  Braton  R.  down  has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil. 
Gardner,  Montrose  Independent ;  secre-  It  has  taken  out  of  hundreds  of  news- 
tary  -  treasurer,  Howard  Reynolds,  paper  staffs  a  great  deal  of  dead-wood 
Quarryville  Sun;  executive  committee,  that  would  not  have  been  trimmed  out 
William  D.  Mansfield,  McKeesport  in  reasonably  good  times.  This  weeding 
Daily  News;  H.  W.  Young,  York  Dis-  out  has  actually  lifted  the  average  qual- 
patcit;  Qiarles  R.  Long,  Chester  Times;  ity  of  newspaper  workers  in  every 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Norris-  department.  It  has  meant  a  survival  of 
town  Times-Hercdd;  L.  E.  Johnson,  the  fittest.  Man  for  man,  the  news- 
Royersford  Advertiser;  J.  L.  Stack-  paper  worker  of  1932  is  better  stuff  than 
house,  Easton  Express;  F.  T.  Gelder,  he  was  in  1929. 

Forest  City  News;  1.  Z.  Buckwalter.  “There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  space 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.;  G.  Fred  cuts,  staff  reductions,  and  economies. 
Zeigler,  Jr.,  Greencastle  Echo-Pilot;  When  we  go  beyond  that  limit,  we  will 
Dietrick  Lamade,  Williamsport  Grit;  begin  to  undo  the  sound  work  of  news- 
Harry  Ritter,  Middleburg  Post;  Ed-  paper  making  and  building  that  has 
ward  T.  Leech,  Pittsburgh  Press;  been  done  in  the  past.” 

Qark  Queer,  Mt.  Pleasant  Journal;  At  a  forum  of  weekly  publishers, 
John  J,  Mead,  Sr„  Erie  Times,  and  Herm^  Roe,  field  director.  National 
Will  P.  Rose,  Cambridge  Sjn'ings  Editorial  Association,  and  W,  C.  Moore 
Enterprise-News.  of  Wolf  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  spoke  on 

A  resolution  was  passed  providing  circulation  audit  work  and  market  sur- 
for  a  committee  to  study  the  proposed  veys  in  the  small  fields.  Braton  R. 
F^eral  banking  law,  with  the  idea  of  Gardner  of  the  Montrose  Independent 
getting  the  cooperation  of  all  press  talked  .on  plant  economy.  Miles  L. 
associations  to  have  inserted  in  this  Frederick  of  the  Kutztown  Patriot 
law  a  clause  calling  for  publication  of  offered  some  revenue-producing  ideas, 
*  financial  statements  of  banks  and  trust  and  Robertson  C.  Cameron  of  the 

companies,  showing  securities  owned  and  Wellsboro  Gazette  delivered  a  paper 
cash  position  of  the  organizations,  once  pleading  for  optimism  in  1932. 
or  twice  a  year.  George  McManus,  creator  of  Jiggs 

It  was  reported  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Maggie  comic  strip,  told  some  funny 
P.N.P.A.  manager,  that  as  a  result  of  stories  at  a  luncheon.  Charles  F.  Col- 
complaints  to  state  officials  that  im-  lisson,  farm  editor,  Minnea/>o/M  Tribune, 
portant  spot  news  was  being  suppressed  explained  the  work  of  his  newspaper  in 
in  state  institutions.  Governor  Pinchot  developing  the  “land  of  milk  and 

had  issued  a  memorandum  to  the  De-  money.”  Thomas  M.  Roche,  associate 
partment  of  Welfare  ordering  all  offi-  director  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New 
cials  to  give  out  news  imm^iately  as  York  City,  gave  some  merchandising 
it  occurs.  ideas. 

A  two-year  campaign  on  the  part  of  The  subj^  of  radio  competition  oc- 
the  P.N.i’.A.  against  prison  printing  cupied  considerable  time.  It  was  han- 
in  competition  with  the  industry  was  dW  for  the  most  part  by  Elisha  Han- 
brought  to  a  close  when  it  was  an-  son,  Washington  attorney  for  the 

nounced  by  John  R.  Hood,  director  of  A.N.P.A.,  who  said,  he  thought  advcr- 

the  State  Bureau  of  Publications,  that  tising  on  the  air  was  losing  its  power 
Governor  Pincffiot  had  issued  an  order  because  it  had  been  overdone.  He  said 
to  stop  this  form  of  competition.  he  had  presented  three  cases  before  the 

The  association  passed  a  resolution  Federal  Radio  Commission  recently 

condemning  the  villification  of  every  which  will  tend  to  benefit  the  industry, 

reputable  newspaper  and  newspapermen  P.N.P.A.  was  a  party  in  two  of  these 
by  movies,  books  and  reckless  scandal-  cases.  Mr.  Hanson  also  explained  about 


CO- WINNERS  OF  PHOTO  PRIZE 


William  Loewe,  (left),  and  Fred 
Eckhardt,  Chicago  Tribune  photog¬ 
raphers,  receiving  grand  prize  tn 
Chicago  News  Cameramen’s  Associ¬ 
ation  news  picture  contest  last  week 
from  Walter  L.  Gregory,  manager 
of  the  Palmer  house,  doner  of  the 
trophy.  Loewe’s  winning  photo 
showed  A1  Capone  leaving  court 
during  his  trial;  Eckhardt’s  a  view 
of  the  Eastland  lying  on  its  side  in 
the  Chicago  river,  taken  in  1915. 

newspaper  legislation  which  he  had 
handled  during  the  last  ten  years  for 
the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  on  behalf 
of  the  A.N.P.A. 

S.  Howard  Evans  of  the  Ventura 
(Cal.)  Free  Press  told  the  convention 
he  believed  the  time  had  arrived  when 
newspapers  should  arouse  readers  to 
seek  le|;islation  against  advertising  on 
the  radio. 

General  Brice  P.  Disque,  executive 
director  of  the  Anthracite  Institute, 
spoke  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  as  did  Con  McCole,  humorist, 
and  John  W,  Chalfant  of  Pittsburgh, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers' 
Association.  Mr.  Chalfant  said  bankers 
believed  newspaper  advertising  far  more 
effective  than  any  other  form.  He  said 
he  believed  more  bankers  would  do 
more  advertising  if  the  newspajiers 
would  extend  more  intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  entertainment  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  in  charge  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  newspaper  publishers,  headed  by 
Colonel  Ernest  G.  Smith  of  the  Times- 
Leader,  last  year’s  P.N.P.A.  president. 

William  N.  Hardy  was  re-elected  by 
the  executive  committee  as  manager  for 
another  year. 

DEAN  HEADS  ACME 

Named  Picture  Service  President — 
Ferguson  Directing  NEA. 

James  W.  Dean,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  NEA  Service,  has 
resigned  to  b^ome  president  of  Acme 
Newspictures,  Inc.,  an  NEA  subsidiary, 
Fred  S.  Ferguson,  NEA  president  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Mr.  Dean  has  ^en 
vice-president  of  Acme  for  some  time. 
He  succeeds  Mr.  Ferguson  as  Acme 
president,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  will  devote 
his  entire  time  to  NEA.  Robert  P. 
Dorman  remains  as  Acme  manager. 

Peter  Edson,  editor  of  “Everyweek,” 
NEA  magazine  section,  for  four  years, 
has  been  advanced  to  the  NEA  editor¬ 
ship,  taking  over  some  of  the  duties 
Mr.  Dean  relinquished.  Mr.  Edson  will 
have  charge  of  the  day  service  and 
supervision  over  “Everyweek.”  Ernest 
Lynn,  formerly  promotion  manager,  has 
b^n  appointed  editor  of  the  magazine 
section,  succeeding  Mr,  Edson. 

“SPECIAL”  REAPPOINTED 

Verree  &  Oinklin,  Inc.,  has  again 
been  appointed  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  effective  Feb.  1.  This  firm 
represented  the  Herald  for  many  years 
up  to  three  years  ago. 


INLAND  CONVENTION 
PLANS  ANNOUNCED 

President  Schilplin  Gives  Details  of 

Program  at  Chicago  Feb.  15-18 
— Frank  D.  Cbase 
to  Speak 

Program  plans  for  the  annual  meet- 
ii^  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Feb.  16  and  17,  were  announced  this 
week  by  President  Fred  Schilplin,  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Times-Joumal.  The 
Inland  board  of  directors  will  hold  a 
business  session  on  Feb.  15  at  12:30 
p.m.,  at  the  Morrison. 

Election  of  officers  and  organization 
of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  take  place  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  17.  Previous 
to  the  business  meeting.  Inland  members 
win  discuss  mechanical,  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  department  problems. 

The  program,  subject  to  additions,  was 
announced  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  Fsa  16— “The  Modern 
Newspaper  Plant,  Its  Location,  Layout 
and  Design,”  Frank  D.  (Thase,  president 
of  Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  Chicago ;  lunch¬ 
eon  address,  Ralph  Budd,  president  of  the 
Burling;ton  Railway;  “Value  of  Local 
Features,”  C.  F.  Jewell,  Taylorville 
(Ill.)  Daily  Breeze;  “What  I  Have 
Found  Most  Interesting  as  a  Newspaper 
Publisher,”  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Toner, 
Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald;  “Handling 
Requests  for  Reduced  Local  Rates,” 
E._  A.  Tostevin,  Mandan  (N.  D.)  Daily 
Pioneer. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  17 — “What  Is  Being 
Planned  for  Century  of  Progress  Ex¬ 
position,”  E.  Ross  Bartley,  director  of 
promotion.  Century  of  Progress  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Qiicago;  report  of  survey  manual 
committee,  by  E.  H.  Harris,  president. 
Palladium  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond, 
Ind.;  luncheon  address,  Frederick  E. 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  “Telephone  Press  Rates,” 
H.  H.  Bliss,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 

Various  standing  commitee  reports 
will  also  be  given  at  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  Wednesday  afternoon. 


“DRY”  DAILY  PLANS  OFF 

Business  Conditions  Make  Publica¬ 
tion  Impossible,  Higb  Says 

Plans  for  publication  of  a  “dry”  daily 
newspaper  have  been  indefinitely  sus¬ 
pended,  Stanley  High,  former  editor  of 
the  Christian  Herald,  who  has  been 
active  in  promoting  the  enterprise,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  in  New  York. 

Mr.  High’s  formal  statement  said  that 
business  conditions  were  responsible  for 
abandonment  of  the  plans.  He  said 
that  more  than  half  of  the  “necessary 
total”  of  $5,500,000  had  been  pledged, 
and  that  an  advance  subscription  list  of 
nearly  60,000  had  been  obtained  through¬ 
out  the  country: 

The  plans  for  the  newspaper,  an¬ 
nounced  last  June,  were  that  it  should 
be  printed  in  two  editions,  one  for  New 
York  and  the  other  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  declared  that  the  paper 
would  not  be  given  over  to  propaganda 
for  the  dry  cause,  but  would  cover  news 
thoroughly  and  competently,  but  with  a 
different  emphasis  than  that  employed 
by  most  newspapers.  Many  prominent 
men  were  announced  as  being  interested 
in  the  pai^r,  including  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  president  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

The  office  of  the  enterprise  at  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  no  longer 
maintained. 

OFFICERS  RE-ELECTED 

Continuing  the  organization  without 
change,  stockholders  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Aj^al,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Evening  Appeal,  have  re-elected  the 
four  principal  officers:  Geor^ie  Morris, 
president  and  editor ;  J.  W.  3finada  and 
John  R.  Flippen,  vice-presidents,  and 
W.  W.  Hansen,  secretary  t.nd  treasurer. 
Other  members  of  the  ^  .*d,  in  addition 
to  the  four  officers,  are  C .  'T.  Fitzhugh, 
Martin  Condon,  C.  D.  Smith  and  R.  J. 
Mackney. 
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fN  PHILADELPHIA’S  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET  ’’NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


ECONOMY  PROGRAM 


M 

I  /V  lanufacturing,  selling  and  advertising  all 

f 

-  ire  being  keyed  with  today’s  economy  program.  Exec- 
i,  Jtives  who  never  delved  into  line  rates,  coverage  and 
»  circulation  methods  are  studying  them  closely  now. 

f. 

Philadelphia  has  a  real  story  for  any  ready-for-action 
product:  A  story  that  is  unusual  in  the  sales  economies 
it  affords. 

ly  A  billion  dollar  market  in  retail  sales;  a  program  of 

S- 

lew  construction  involving  hundreds  of  millions  of 

1- 

iollars;  diversified  manufacturing  providing  exception- 

id  illy  steady  employment;  record-breaking  deposits  in 

ry 

Qf  large  savings  banks. 

The  greatest  city  of  individual  homes  and  home 
)wners  in  America,  which  can  be  reached  eighty-nine 
)er  cent,  effectively  with  a  single  newspaper — The 
Evening  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin’s  circulation  has  grown  normally  and 


naturally  through  thirty-six  years.  At  no  time  have 
prizes  or  contests  added  a  single  reader. 

It  is  an  unusual  newspaper  situation,  and  it  fits 
these  unusual  times.  558,184  net  paid  daily,  at  65c  a 
line,  can  justify  itself  upon  any  sales  program. 

Sell  in  Philadelphia  today.  Because  **one  newspaper” 
coverage  is  an  economy  rarely  found.  Because  The 
Bulletin’s  rate  is  unusually  low.*  Because  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  circulation,  and  because  of  the  confidence 
it  has  won  with  dealers. 

Because  Philadelphians  have  money  in  the  bank, 
and  money  to  spend  for  any  worthy  product.  And 
because  it  is  a  permanent  home  market  where  sales 
impressions  last. 

*The  millioe  rite  of  The  Philidelphii  Bulletin  it  ll.K.  the  lowett  of  inr  sreit  newipipet  in  Amtrici. 
Milline  it  •  term  denoting  the  cott  of  i  line  of  idvertiting  (one  fourteenth  of  in  inch)  printed  in  one 
million  copiet  of  toy  publication.  It  gieet  ■  batit  upon  which  to  compare  the  cott  of  publicatioat  with 
different  rttet  and  circuladoni.  It  it  computed  by  dividing  the  circulation  into  the  rate,  multiplied  by 
one  million. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

‘  ROBERT  McLEAN,  Pnsidtmt 
WILUAM  L.  McLEAN.  Jr..  Via  PraOtut  S  Trmsmnr 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York  Office,  247  Park  Ave.  Chicago  Office,  333  N.  Michigan  Arc.  Detroit  Office,  321  Lafayette  Boulevard  San  Francitco  Office.  3  Third  Street 
0 193S,  Bulletin  Co. 
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NEW  YORK  WEEKUES  WILL  CONSIDER 
CC-OPERATIVE  BUYING  PLAN 


Will  Investigate  Economies  Which  May  Be  Effected 
Rowsm  D.  Spraker  Elected  President 
At  Syracuse  Convention 


TfJE  weekly  press  has  fallen  in  line 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  group 
buying  of  newsprint,  ink,  type  metal 
and  other  necessities  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  at  the  80th  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Press  Association 
which  closed  its  three-day  session  in 
Syracuse,  Jan.  30,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Floyd  B.  Miner  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  Executive 
Secretary  Jay  W.  Shaw  was  author¬ 
ized  to  conduct  a  questionnaire  among 
the  175  members  to  find  their  needs. 

The  new  officers  will  have  places  on 
the  committee  of  investigation.  They 
include :  President,  Rowan  D.  Spraker, 
Coopcrstoutt  Freeman's  Journal;  vice- 
president,  Leslie  D.  Sutton,  Massena 
Obsener;  executive  secretary.  Jay  W. 
Shaw,  Elmira;  treasurer.  Fay  C.  Par¬ 
sons,  Cortland  Democrat.  Members  of 
the  board  of  directors:  Lee  W. 
McHenry,  Oneida  Democrat  -  Union; 
Edgar  S.  White,  IV  alt  on  Reporter;  and 
Floyd  B.  Miner,  Fair  port  Derald-Mail. 
Messrs.  Spraker,  Parsons  and  White 
were  specified  to  work  on  the  committee. 

Action  came  after  an  explanation  ot 
the  plan  being  put  under  way  by  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  O.  Dapping,  Auburn  Citisen- 
Advertiser,  for  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies.  Mr.  Dapping  described 
the  savings  of  co-operative  buying  rang¬ 
ing  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  based  on 
25  newspapers’  needs.  He  believes  that 
the  plan  can  be  extended  to  include 
weeklies  and  advised  the  survey  to  be 
made  by  Mr.  Shaw  as  the  first  step. 

(3nly  two  of  the  80  members  present 
had  reduced  wages  of  their  employees, 
nut  one  had  reduced  advertising  rates, 
atid  not  one  had  lowered  subscription 
rates.  The  question  box  Friday  evening 
was  most  productive  of  ideas  on  reduc¬ 
tion  in  costs,  payment  for  legal  rates, 
and  stimulation  of  advertising  linage. 

Frank  E.  Mullen,  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  started  a  spirited 
forum  on  the  “Radio  and  the  Weekly 
Newspaper,”  following  his  address  on 
“What  Radio  Is  Doing  for  Agricul¬ 
ture.”  John  Tuthill,  Patchogue  Adtance, 
wanted  to  know  why  the  national  broad¬ 
casting  companies  did  not  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  and  “keep  a  lot  of  the  ‘hooey’ 
in  the  advertising”  off  the  air,  instead 
of  letting  public  opinion  reach  the  point 
where  legislation  might  be  necessary. 

The  situation  will  correct  itself,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Mullen,  who  admitted 
that  poor  judgment  was  being  shown 
in  interrupting  some  talented  programs. 
He  stated  that  between  15  and  20  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  advertising 
had  been  turned  down  on  ethical  grounds 
and  cited  the  code  of  ethics  for  broad¬ 
casters  as  an  indication  of  progress. 
Whatever  is  refused  in  the  mails  is 
likewise  taboo  over  the  radio,  he  said. 


New  business  has  been  stimulated  for 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  estimation 
of  Mr.  Mullen.  He  urged  every  pub¬ 
lisher  to  “watch  the  national  programs 
on  the  radio  and  tie  up  the  advertised 
material  with  local  merchants  who  keep 
the  same  goods.” 

“Why  is  it  that  the  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies  do  not  use  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  on  their  own  account  when  unusual 
programs  of  national  and  international 
interest  are  presented?”  asked  Mr.  Tut¬ 
hill.  Mr.  Mullen  replied  that  “our 
clients  do”  and  seemed  to  feel  that 
sufficed. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Mullen,  when  asked 
more  on  this  phase,  “it  took  the  news¬ 
papers  25  years  to  learn  to  use  their 
own  as  well  as  contemporary  media  to 
advertise  their  product.  Maybe  we  will 
come  to  it.” 

Prizes  for  excellence  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  weekly  were  awarded 
by  Prof.  Bristow  Adams  of  Cornell 
University,  as  follows: 

Front  page — First,  Rhinebeck  Gazette; 
second,  Ratafia  Times;  third,  Massena 
Obsener. 

Editorials — First,  Rhinebeck  Gazette; 
second,  Batavia  Times;  third,  Penn  Van 
Chronicle-Express. 

Advertising  display  —  First,  East 
Hampton  Star;  second,  Walton  Re¬ 
porter;  third,  Cortland  Democrat. 

Classified  advertising — First,  Penn 
Yan  Chronicle-Express,  second,  Walton 
Reporter;  third.  East  Aurora  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Among  the  suburban  weeklies:  front 
page — First,  Scarsdale  Enquirer;  sec¬ 
ond,  Patchogue  Advance;  third.  Fair- 
port  Herald-Mail. 

Editorial  pa^e — First,  Poughkeepsie 
Sunday  Courier;  second.  Highland 
Democrat,  Peekskill ;  third,  Scarsdale 
Enquirer. 

Advertising  display — First,  Scarsdale 
Enquirer;  second,  Larchmont  Times; 
third,  Patchogue  Advance. 

Classified  advertising — First,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Sunday  Courier;  second,  Rock- 
away  Beach  Wave;  third,  Patchogue 
Advance. 

Women  editors  and  publishers  had  a 
place  on  the  program  this  time  and 
Mrs.  Anna  G.  Putnam  of  the  Sodus 
Record  led  the  discussions  on  “How  a 
Woman  Runs  a  Newspaper.”  Mrs. 
Ruth  Chalmers  and  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Chalmers,  editor  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  respectively  of  the  Scarsdale  En¬ 
quirer,  but  not  related,  represented  that 
paper.  A  method  of  computing  cost  of 
production  of  the  newspaper  at  the  end 
of  each  week  was  described  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  Chalmers,  who  said  that  15  minutes 
spent  on  totalling  the  revenue  com¬ 
pared  to  the  cost  would  show  just  how 
the  paper  stood  each  week.  Resolutions 
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Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Buildlng^  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


SQUIRREL  INVESTIGATES 
PRESS  AND  SNAPS  WEB 

A  PET  squirrel,  which  had 
been  turned  loose  in  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
MtdVs  lot,  sought  warmth  and 
shelter  on  a  cold  day  recently 
among  the  rollers  of  the  Daily 
Mail’s  press.  He  broke  the  web 
in  several  places,  and  fell  into 
an  ink  container  before  he  was 
finally  found  and  ousted. 

The  squirrel’s  pranks  cost 
the  pressmen  half  an  hour’s 
work  in  re-threading  the  press. 


were  adopted  supporting  a  Federal 
prohibition  on  radio  lotteries  and  op¬ 
posing  the  post  office  department’s 
solicitation  and  sale  of  printed  self¬ 
return  envelopes. 


WON  $265  FOR  HEADLINES 

Leonard  H.  Fredericks,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  telegraph  desk,  won  $265 
in  prizes  during  1931  for  headlines  he 
had  written  on  Tribune  news  stories. 
C.  J.  Murray,  also  of  the  telegraph 
desk,  was  second  with  $215  to  his  credit 
and  H.  M.  Hodgson,  of  the  local  desk, 
third  with  $175.  Each  week  the  Tribune 
offers  $50  in  prizes  for  the  four  best 
heads.  Other  prize  winners  are:  Bruce 
Dennis,  sports,  $155 ;  N.  J.  Evans,  IcKal. 
$150;  P.  H.  Hubbard,  local,  $120;  P.  O. 
Willis  and  W.  A.  Cessna,  telegraph, 
$115;  A.  H.  Westling,  cable,  $110; 
E.  J.  Tarbell,  local,  $110;  J.  O.  Aber¬ 
nathy,  telegraph,  $90;  Wallace  Abbey, 
local,  $85,  and  P.  E.  Jacoby,  cable,  $80. 


BASEBALL  WRITERS  DINE 

Big  League  Players  and  Managers 
Lampooned  by  N.  Y.  Group 

Baseball  celebrities  were  targets  for 
the  satirical  thrusts  of  press  box  men 
at  the  ninth  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  Baseball  Writers’  Association 
of  America  in  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
Jan.  30.  Players  and  managers  saw 
themselves  lampooned  in  a  series  of 
sketches  written  and  staged  by  the  news¬ 
papermen.  More  than  800  guests  were 
present,  including  Mayor  Walker  of 
New  York,  Police  Commissioner  Mul- 
rooney.  Gene  Tunney,  Grover  Whalen, 
Judge  K.  M.  Landis,  czar  of  baseball ; 
John  A.  Heydler,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League;  and  William  Harridge, 
American  League  president. 

The  award  for  the  outstanding  figure 
in  baseball  during  the  past  year  was 
given  to  Wilbert  Robinson,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Robins  for  18 
years.  Lou  Gehrig  of  the  Yankees  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  for  the  outstanding 
player.  Bozeman  Bulger  was  toast¬ 
master. 


R.R.  PLEA  OVERRULED 

A  special  appearance  and  plea  filed  in 
behalf  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road  and  claiming  that  the  federal 
court,  Atlanta,  lacks  jurisdiction  to  try 
the  road  on  charges  of  violating  the 
Elkins  act,  was  overruled  Jan.  25  by 
Judge  E.  Marvin  Underwood.  The 
railway  faces  a  multiple  count  indict¬ 
ment  alleging  "rebates”  in  handling 
many  tons  of  imported  newsprint  be¬ 
tween  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Atlanta  con¬ 
signed  to  the  Atlanta  Georgian. 


Thorough  Trading  Area  Coverage  Through  One  Newspaper! 


The  Kjnd  of  Circulation 
Yom  Neei/  in  1932 

'PVERY  measure  of  circulation  selling 
^  power  recommends  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  for  1932  schedules. 

More  than  81%  of  The  Journal’s  circu¬ 
lation  is  concentrated  in  the  trade  area, 
80%  is  home  delivered  and  this  news¬ 
paper  reaches  more  than  80%  of  the 
buying  power  in  Greater  Milwaukee.  It 
is  quality  as  well  as  quantity  circulation. 

It  is  built  on  reader  interest  alone;  not 
achieved  by  high  pressure  selling,  forc¬ 
ing  methods  or  premium  bribery.  It  is  . 
the  kind  of  circulation  that  means 
reader  influence — the  kind  that  sells* 

Proof:  Advertisers  in  1931  invested 
twice  as  much  money  in  Journal  space  as 
in  the  Milwaukee  combination  papers. 

THjg  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

ICST  BY  MEB^ItS^ 


Run-of’paper  Color  Advertising  Available  Daily  and  Sunday 
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300, 

T/mes 


000,000 

E,very  Day 


America  still  eats  .  ,  .  three 
.hundred  million  times  a  day 
.  .  .  some  from  lunch-pails,  others  from 
golden  Limoges  .  .  .  but,  whether  the 
menus  are  sausages  or  caviar,  boiled  beef  or 
boned  pheasant,  prunes  or  alligator  pears, 
one  thing  they  have  in  common  .  .  ,  they 
are  FOOD,  and  the  yearly  bill  is  $12,000,- 
000,000. 


Let  the  pessimists  who  shriek,  "bad  busi¬ 
ness”,  explain  away  that  enormous  sum. 
Let  them  try  to  prove  that  the  nation  has 
stopped  spending,  when  thirteen  food- 
product  companies  increased  their  assets 
by  43%  last  year. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  retail  business  of  the 
United  States  was  within  5%  of  the  banner 
year  of  1929. 

It  is  a  fact  that  increased  profits  were  made 
by  those  firms  whose  products  met  the  change 
in  public  demand  and  whose  selling  methods 
shifted  with  consumers’  buying  habits. 

While  business  was  supposed  to  be  dead  as 
a  door-nail,  three  makers  of  beverages 
showed  substantial  increases;  two  cereals 
forged  ahead;  a  vegetable  canner  gained 
46% ;  two  brands  of  coffee  went  far  l^yond 
preceding  years;  four  large  manufacturers 
each  made  appreciably  greater  net  profits. 

After  all,  life  has  not  stopped.  Children 
continue  to  be  born,  grow  up,  and  marry. 
People  still  buy  clothes,  still  amuse  them¬ 
selves.  Above  all,  they  still  eat. 

And  they  eat  most  in  cities  because  that  is 
where  most  of  them  live.  Just  consider  that 
nearly  40%  of  all  our  population  is  found 
in  dense  market-areas  of  250,000  or  more. 
The  twelve  densest  areas  bought  nine  billion 
dollars  of  the  total  country’s  food. 

Cries  that  "business  is  dead”  may  be  true 
enough  in  hamlets  and  villages,  but,  in  cities, 
they  are  drowned  by  the  roar  of  "business  as 
usual”.  In  thirty-four  of  these  cities,  busi¬ 
ness  actually  averaged  over  8%  better  than 
last  year. 


If  these  are  the  places  where  people  are  able  to  buy, 
then  that  is  where  goods  will  be  sold. 

Leave  "nation-wide  consciousness”  to  those  who 
do  not  know  how  to  create  store-door  demand. 
Leave  the  R.  F.  D.  routes  to  nature  lovers  .  .  . 
business  travels  on  city  streets. 

Pick  a  market  of  proved  productivity  .  .  .  and 
Pound  It.  Pound  with  a  newspaper  that  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  that  market ;  a  newspaper  that  knows 
every  dealer  in  that  market,  and  how  to  win  his 
close  cooperation. 

The  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization  was  responsible 
for  many  outstanding  sdes  successes  in  1931,  as 


well  as  in  preceding  years  .  .  .  2600  brand-new 
prospects  for  a  vacuum  cleaner  in  a  market  which 
was  thought  to  be  oversold  .  .  .  1000  outlets  for 
a  new  and  unknown  product  within  thirty  days 
....  a  meat-packer’s  campaign  paid  for  before 
publication,  in  dealers’  increased  orders. 

These  successes  were  made  because  the  Boone  Man 
starts  by  delivering  13  dense  markets  of  23,000,000 
people  and  because  of  intensive  merchandising  by 
exf)erienced  men. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  many  successes 
of  1931  may  be  repeated  in  1932. 


CALL  THE  BOONE  MAN 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DBTBOIT  •  SAN  FBANCISCO  •  ROCHESTEK  •  PaiLADELTBIA  •  CLEVELAND  •  ATLANTA 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


New  York  Joumol 
Albany  Timea-Union 
Syracuie  Journal 
Rocheater  Journal 
Boaton  American 
BalUmore  Newa 


Waahlncton  Timea-Herald 
Atlanta  Oeorrlan 
Chicaco  American 
Detroit  Timee 
Omaha  Bea-Newa 


Boaton  Adrertlaer 
Albany  Ttmea-Union 
Syracuse  American 
Rocheater  American 
Detroit  Timee 


Baltimore  American 
Waahlncton  Herald 
Atlanta  American 

Omaha  Bea-Newa 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


AMERICAN  NEWl 


In  1931  The  St.  Louis  Star  carried  7,409,956  lines 
of  total  paid  advertising,  a  gain  of  395,798  lines 
over  1930.  This  gain  puts  The  St.  Louis  Star 
ahead  of  twenty-eight  American  daily  news¬ 
papers  which  outranked  it  in  1930  according 
to  figures  from  Media  Records,  Inc.* 


Name  of  Newspaper 

Advertising  Carried 

Lines  Ahead 

STAR’S 

Lead 

1931 

1930 

of  Star,  1930 

in  1931 

1.  Atlanta,  Constitution  (m) . 

6,517,709 

7,612,874 

598,716 

892,247 

2.  Baltimore,  News  (e) . 

6,465,115 

8,155,220 

1,141,062 

944,841 

3.  Baltimore,  Sun  (m) . 

6,872,892 

7,435,263 

421,105 

537,064 

4.  Birmingham,  Age-Herald  (m) . 

5,603,370 

7,173,139 

158,981 

1,806,586 

5.  Dallas,  News  (m) . 

5,994,433 

7,587,936 

573,778 

1,415,523 

6.  Detroit  Free  Press  (m) . 

6,605,906 

8,696,313 

1,682,155 

804,050 

7.  Erie,  Dispatch-Herald  (e) . 

6,086,522 

7,452,818 

438,660 

1,323,434 

8.  Erie,  Times  (e) . 

6,802,745 

7,514,681 

500,523 

607,211 

9.  Jacksonville,  Times-Union  (m) . 

6,576,780 

7,219,864 

205,706 

833,176 

10.  Los  Angeles,  Express  (e) . 

5,436,664 

7,324,702 

310,544 

1,973,292 

11.  Memphis,  Commercial  Appeal  (m) .  . 

6,317,345 

8,309,570 

1,295,412 

1,092,611 

12.  Memphis,  Evening  Appeal  (e) . 

6,308,695 

7,991,794 

977,636 

1,101,261 

13.  Memphis,  Press  Scimitar  (e) . 

6,102,999 

7,674,667 

660,509 

1,306,957 

14.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  News  (e)  .  .  . 

7,183,746 

7,037,449 

23,291 

226,210 

One  of  the  newspapers  overtaken  by  The 
which  puts  The  St.  Louis  1 


*Ttie  nationally  recognized  statistical  authority. 


THE  ST.  L 


National  Advertising  Re  present  atin^ 
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PASSED  28  IMPORTANT 
'^PAPERS  IN  1931 

These  newspapers,  published  in  cities  from  the 
i  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and^from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  listed  below, 
together  with  figures  showing  their  former  lead 
[  over  The  St.  Louis  Star,  and  The  St.  Louis  Star’s 

lead  over  them  in  1931. 


STAR’S 


Name  of  Newspaper 

Advertising  Carried 

1931  1930 

Lines  Ahead 
of  Star,  1930 

Lead 
in  1931 

15.  Minneapolis,  Star  (e) . 

.  7,409,531 

7,117,778 

103,620 

425 

16.  New  Orleans,  Item  (e) . 

.  7,020,717 

7,157,957 

143,799 

389,239 

17.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoman  (m)  . 

.  6,141,865 

7,297,996 

283,838 

1,268,091 

18.  Oklahoma  City,  Times  (e) . 

.  7,388,786 

8,558,181 

1,544,023 

21,170 

19.  Philadelphia,  Public  Ledger  (m) . . . 

.  6,932,297 

7,620,240 

606,082 

477,659 

20.  Pittsburgh,  Post-Gazette  (m) . 

.  7,201,066 

8,655,121 

1,640,963 

208,890 

21.  Portland,  Oregonian  (m) . 

.  6,387,495 

7,568,163 

554,005 

1,022,461 

22.  St.  Louis,  Globe-Democrat  (m)  .... 

.  7,287,719 

7,834,426 

820,268 

122,237 

23.  San  Antonio,  Light  (e) . 

.  7,212,301 

7,220,975 

206,817 

197,655 

24.  Seattle,  Post-Intelligencer  (m) .... 

.  5,932,339 

7,431,091 

416,933 

1,477,617 

25.  Tacoma,  News-Tribune  (e) . 

.  7,067,718 

8,411,736 

1,397,578 

342,238 

26.  Toledo,  News-Bee  (e) . 

.  6,038,065 

7,117,588 

103,430 

1,371,891 

27.  Tulsa,  Tribune  (e) . 

.  7,273,443 

8,539,734 

1,525,576 

136,513 

28.  Tulsa,  World  (m) . 

.  6,832,126 

8,595,398 

1,581,240 

577,830 

rhew.  Louis  Star  is  the  daily  Globe- Democrat, 
\  Sit  in  second  place  in  St.  Louis. 


ntafi>KiEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


STAR 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Ssmopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 


By  WILUAM  NELSON  TAFT 

Editorial  Diractor,  Ratail  Ledger  Publications 


SO  far  as  tbe  advertisit^  sector  of 
this  retail  world  of  ours  is  concern^, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  remarks  made  at  this 
week’s  convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Drj'  Goods  Association  in  New  York, 
the  "coming  of  age  party’’  which  cele¬ 
brated  the  majority  of  the  largest  retail 
association  in  the  country: 

«  •  • 

•‘T IFE,  I  think, _is  going  to  be  simpler 
i  jinr  awhile  Our  standards  are, 
I  hope,  going  to  be  simpler,  possibly 
less  standardized.  After  all,  there  is 
no  reason  why  all  of  us  should  dress 
alike  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
people  should  spend  so  much  time  roll¬ 
ing  around  in  idleness.  Is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  something  more  like  the  old 
American  home  may  emerge  from  this 
depression,  possibly  with  less  jazz  and 
gadding  about  and  more  rest,  reading, 
character-building — ^less  flaming  youth 
and  more  youthful  ambition — less  gas 
and  more  clothes. 

“Certainly,  as  people  come  to  lose 
less  in  the  stock  market,  they  will  have 
more  to  spend  in  stores.  So  may  we 
not  hope  for  more  home  life  and  hap¬ 
piness,  now  that  post-war  youth  has 
had  its  fling?  What  we  need  is  less 
standardization  and  better  standards — 
not  higher  standards  of  living,  but  bet¬ 
ter  standards.  This  would  be  much 
better  for  stock  turnover  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  business  stability.” — Dr.  Lewis  H. 
Haney,  financial  writer,  New  York 
Ezvning  Journal, 

*  *  * 

*•  ADVERTISING  must  tell  the 
/x truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth— and  each  word  of  that 
old  adage  means  something.  Also,  both 
the  merchandise  and  the  salesmanship 
must  carry  through  the  good  work 
started  by  the  advertising.  In  advertise¬ 
ments,  if  illustrations  are  used  and  are 
supposed  to  show  the  merchandise,  make 
certain  that  they  check  accurately  with 
the  descriptive  matter  and  with  the 
goods  themselves.  If  other  types  of 
illustrations  are  used,  they  may  be 
amusing,  interesting  from  the  historical 
standpoint,  helpful  in  suggesting  the  use 
of  the  article— but  they  should  not  even 
suggest  values  diat  the  goods  will  not 
prove  to  have. 

“Do  not  be  afraid  of  an  educational 
campaign,  but  recognize  that  you  really 
are  educating,  with  each  passing  year, 
a  more  intelligent  customer.  If  you 
are  in  the  advertising  department,  guard 
the  validity  of  what  you  say  to  the 
customer  as  your  life  and  see  that  the 
store  lives  up  to  what  you  say,  at  any 
cost.  It  pays!” — Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gil- 
breth,  member.  President  Hoover’s 
Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee. 


**TN  places  where  advertising  has 
X  reached  a  low  and  undesirable  plane, 
the  keen  observer  will  detect  the  trend 
of  a  lot  of  factors  which  force,  or 
appear  to  force,  advertising’s  hand. 
Under  present  conditions,  business  is 
admittedly  difficult  to  get.  Yet  stores 
strive  with  might  and  main  to  maintain 
that  eternal  b^ey  of  the  retail  world 
— last  year’s  fibres.  As  a  result, 
advertising  changes  its  low  and  well- 
modulated  voice  to  a  point  where,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  actually  screaming. 

“And,  just  as  most  human  beings 
under  stress  are  not  themselves,  so  ad¬ 
vertising  strains  itself  to  the  utmost  in 
the  quest  for  business.  There  is  a  very 
great  danger  that,  if  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  existing  in  retail  advertising  is 
jiermitted  to  persist,  it  will  grow  worse 
rather  than  better  and  will  finally  sap 
the  confidence  of  the  consumer  in  all 
advertising.  The  peril  inherent  in  our 
present  situation  is  that,  normally,  only 
a  fringe  of  offending  stores  exists,  but 
a  great  many  of  our  better  and  bigger 
stores  have  shown  a  growing  tendency 
to  reduce  advertising  to  an  unwelcome 
cesspool.” — H.  F.  Twomey,  publicity 
di*‘ector,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

**OMALL  trial  promotions  before 
frisking  expensive  advertising  space 
on  new  types  of  merchandise  are 
an  effective  means  of  saving.  In  our 
own  store,  we  always  liiake  a  test  before 
undertaking  any  large  promotion  of  new 
offerings.  We  buy  a  small  order  early 
in  the  season,  put  it  on  display  and 
watch  the  results.  From  this  small 
internal  promotion,  we  can  usually 
judge  whether  or  not  the  public  wants 
it.  And,  when  we  find  an  article  that 
the  public  wants,  we  stick  with  it  and 
carry  through.  Many  a  profitable  pro¬ 
motion  has  lost  out  simply  because  it 
was  abandoned  too  quickly. 

“Study  of  potential  markets  is  some¬ 
thing  that  merchants  must  develop  much 
more  fully  in  the  future.  The  rule 
should  be  first  to  find  out  what  things 
the  people  need  and  want,  because,  for 
all  ^e  talk  of  ‘market  saturation’  the 
truth  is  that  for  even  the  old  established 
line  of  products  there  are  many  poten¬ 
tial  customers  yet  to  be  sold.” — P.  A. 
O’Connell,  president,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston. 

*  «  * 

«  ADVERTISING  is  not  yet  perfect 
XX — not  by  a  long  shot — and  it  never 
will  be  as  long  as  we  human  beings 
have  a  hand  in  its  shaping.  There  will 
always  be  tricky  and  unprincipled 
people  who  will  stoop  to  unscrupulous 
and  shady  phraseology. 

“Today,  the  biggest  thing  in  all  adver¬ 
tising  is  truth.  It  is  bigger  than  all 
the  tricks  of  the  copy  writer,  stronger 


PEORIA— ONE  OF  FOUR  CITIES 

in  the  United  States  to  show  gains  in  building  per¬ 
mits!  The  other  3  are  Louisville,  Little  Rock  and 
Sl  Paul.  Peoria's  budding  for  December,  1931 
not  only  exceeded  that  of  1929  and  1930,  but  also 
that  of  November,  1931 !  So  sell  this  rich  market, 
concentrate  in  the 
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CHA&  H.  EDDY  CO.,  NsUoimI  R«pr.  Chicago,  N*w  York,  Borton 
Mesibsr:  Major  Market  Newipapcn,  Inc. 


than  all  his  knack  for  forceful  language. 
It  is  truth  that  holds  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  makes  them  buy.  It 
is  truth  that  counts  in  a  big  dollars- 
and-cents  way — and  in  spiritual  ways 
as  well,  for  it  instills  character  into  the 
soul  of  business  and  of  those  en^ged 
in  it.” — Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president, 
.Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
a  *  a 

••^T'HE  more  that  stores  ‘trade-up,’ 
X  the  farther  they  will  move  in  the 
right  direction,  away  from  the  ever¬ 
present  danger  line  in  merchandise.  For 
a  long  time  there  has  been  talk  of 
‘trading  up’  and  we  have  seen  many 
bull  and  bear  movements,  with  the  bears 
having  the  better  of  the  argument.  If 
the  frequently  asked  question  ‘Must 
volume  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  standards  of  quality?’  be  re-phrased 
so  as  to  read  'Can  a  good  store  afford 
to  sell  merchandise  after  the  standards 
of  quality  have  passed  below  the  line 
where  it  possesses  dependability  and 
can  give  satisfactory  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer?’  the  answer  is  obviously  in  the 
negative. 

“There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  slight  tem- 
I)orary  loss  of  volume  to  a  competitor 
who  finds  that  some  items  can  be 
skimped  a  trifle  more  to  shade  the  price, 
but  fundamentals  remain  unchanged  and 
the  customer  will  inevitably  come  back 
to  the  store  which  keeps  faith  with  her. 
What  we  need  is  a  sincere  ‘trading-up’ 
movement — not  an  excited  rush  that  will 
get  us  nowhere  in  the  long  run,  but  a 
common  sense,  carefully  planned  cam¬ 
paign  in  all  stores  to  promote  the  sale 
of  better  merchandise,  combining  qual¬ 
ity,  dependability  and  fashion,  at  a 
price  that  customers  are  willing  to  pay.” 
— John  D.  Hughes,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  Denholm  &  McKay  Co.,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

HE  question  as  to  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  successful  or  un¬ 
successful  promotion  of  sales  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  rather  complicated  problem  in 
modern  stores.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
it  was  simple.  Any  store  owner  would 


reply  to  the  question  ‘Our  sales  pro¬ 
motions  are  handled  by  the  buyer,  God 
bless  herl’  and  wonder  at  your  igno¬ 
rance.  Then  something  happened. 

“It  was  as  if  an  inebriated  printer 
married  a  commercial  artist  and  they 
had  a  daughter  who  was  a  successful 
writer  of  imaginative  fiction.  She,  in 
turn,  married  a  circus  press  agent.  They 
had  one  child,  a  son,  who  was  found  to 
have  inherit^  a  Imowledge  of  type 
from  his  grandfather,  a  knowledge  of' 
commercial  art  from  his  grandmother, 
how  to  handle  adjectives  from  his 
mother  and  how  to  deliver  a  ballyhoo 
from  his  father.  It  was  obvious  that 
this  yoimg  man  was  destined  to  be  an 
advertising  manager  for  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Then,  after  he  had  been 
advertising  manager  for  about  a  year, 
he  had  an  inspiration.  He  changed  the 
sign  on  his  door  so  that  it  read  ‘Sales 
Promotion  Manager.’  And  this  sounded 
so  important  that  his  salary  was  imme¬ 
diately  doubled. 

“But  sales  are  like  little  children. 
When  they  are  not  promoted,  they  get 
very  red — and  the  real  job  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  is  one  which  should  be  partic¬ 
ipated  in  by  every  important  executive 
in  the  entire  store.” — L.  S,  Bitncr,  store 
manager,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 

COAST  “SPECIALS”  ELECT 

The  Newspaper  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  ^n  Francisco  on  Jan.  25 
elected  the  following  members  as  officers 
and  directors:  Donald  Sias,  Paul  Block 
and  Associates,  president;  Frank  Riley, 
Veree  &  Conklin,  Inc.,  vice-president ; 
Tom  Emory,  secretary-treasurer;  Lynn 
Gamble,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Fred  L.  Hall,  Fenger-Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  new  directors. 

FREED  ON  ARSON  CHARGE 

D.  A.  Payer,  publisher  of  several 
papers,  including  the  Amite  (La.) 
Progress,  tried  there  last  week  on  an 
arson  charge  as  a  result  of  a  fire  in  the 
Kentwood  Commercial  Building,  was 
promptly  acquitted  by  the  jury  after  a 
few  minutes’  deliberation. 
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Largest 

Non- duplicating 
Circulation 

in  the  Los  Angeles  Market 


Southern  California  newspaper  readers  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — those  who  demand 
a  non-sensational  family  newspaper;  and  those  who  are  less  insistent. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  group  number  one,  which  embraces  the  bulk 
of  the  community’s  purchasing  power,  is  now  served  by  a  single  great  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper — the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

This  new  status  arouses  fresh  interest  in  The  Times’  reader  family — who  they  are! — why 
they  enjoy  a  high  and  relatively  stable  income! — why  their  numbers  are  increasing  rapidly! 

Times’  readers  consist  primarily  of  every-day  folks  who  earn  their  own  way.  For,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  rich  and  well-to-do  also  read  The  Times,  income  tax  reports  show  that  the 
total  number  of  such  would  make  but  a  small  fraction  of  The  Times’  daily  audience  of  over 
185,000  families. 

These  readers  have  a  high,  sustained  purchasing  power  because  they  represent  permanent 
job-holders,  business  and  professional  men,  fruit  growers,  and  other  classes  who  earn  above 
the  average  and  are  least  affected  by  prevailing  conditions. 

Their  numbers  are  growing  partly  because  of  the  elimination  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 
but  mostly  because  Southern  Californians  have  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  continued  progress  depends  upon  the  inspiration  and  leadership  of  a  vigorous  home- 
owned  newspaper  .  .  .  and  Los  Angeles  has  but  one  home-owned  newspaper — the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 


Again  first  in  advertising  on  the  Coast.  During  1931  The  Times  carried  17,506,972 
agate  lines  of  advertising,  making  it  for  the  thirteenth  consecutive  year  one  of  the 
world’s  ten  largest  advertising  mediums.  The  Times  led  every  other  Coast  news¬ 
paper  in  national  advertising — local  display  advertising — classified  advertising — ^total 
advertising. 


Los  Angeles 

Eiastern  Representatives:  WllXIAMS, 

LAWRENCE  A  CRESMER  COMPANY, 

360  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  285 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  10>169 
General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


rri  • 
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Pacific  Coast  Reprosentaiicet 
R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANT 
742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
White  Henir  Stnart  Bldg.,  Seattle 
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AGENCIES,  CHALLENGED  BY  EDITOR, 
DEFEND  THEIR  PUBLICITY  PRACTICES 


Only  Real  News  Sent  Out  at  Small  Cost  Some  Say  in  Reply 
To  Charge  That  It  Is  Wasteful  Use  of  Clients* 

Funds — Disclaim  Undue  Emphasis 


Advertising  agencies,  challenged 
,by  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  president 
and  business  manager  of  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press,  to  cut  out 
free  publicity  efforts  as  a  wasteful  use 
of  clients’  funds,  show  little  inclination 
to  change  their  practices,  according  to 
replies  received  by  Mr.  Bottom  from 
half  a  dozen  of  them. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  replies, 
written  usually  by  the  heads  of  pub¬ 
licity  departments,  is  to  defend  their 
publicity  work  as  dealing  only  in  legi¬ 
timate  news  and  not  using  pressure  to 
force  its  publication. 

They  disclaim  any  desire  to  emphasize 
their  publicity  work,  and  make  much 
of  the  fact  that  various  newspapers  use 
more  or  less  of  what  is  sent  to  them. 
Some  minimized  the  amounts  spent  on 
j)ublicity. 

Mr.  Bottom’s  letter,  pointing  out  that 
wastebaskets  are  filled  every  day  with 
expensive  publicity  material,  said: 

“We’d  like  to  see  the  money  used 
fruitlessly  for  the  publicity  which  news¬ 
papers  are  asked  to  print  as  ‘news’  and 
which  finds  ignominious  destiny  in  the 
waste  heap,  diverted  to  more  profitable 
channels.  We’d  benefit  by  this,  most 
certainly.  But  so  would  you  and  so 
would  the  client  who  pays  the  bills — 
and  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent.  Has 
it  ever  suggested  itself  to  you  that  the 
advertiser,  spending  a  lot  of  money 
ineffectively  from  his  advertising  bud¬ 
get,  may  b«ome  dissatisfied  with  results 
and  question  the  effectiveness  of  the 
advertising  job  you  and  we  are  doing 
for  him? 

“You  doubtless  know  as  well  as  we 
that  there  is  generally  a  mighty  low 
performance  efficiency  on  ‘frw-publicity’ 
material.  Can  you  not  question  with  us 
the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  continued 
expenditure  of  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  to  such  purposeless  ends?  As  we 
said  in  the  beginning,  we  are  all  doing 
the  best  we  can  to  get  along.  For  you 
to  get  along  and  for  us  to  get  along 
advertising  must  bring  results  to  the 
advertiser.  We  think  he  should  get 
100%  efficiency  in  the  performance  of 
his  advertising  appropriations.  We 
don’t  believe  he  gets  it  from  such  parts 
as  are  diverted  to  pay  for  ‘free-publicity’ 
releases.” 

Among  the  agencies  replying  were: 
Gottchafdt-Humphrey,  Inc.,  Atlanta ; 
I.ennen  &  Mitchell.  Inc.,  New  York; 
Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  York;  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  both  New  York  and  Chicago 
offices:  also  Sutton  &  Schipper,  Inc., 
“industrial  news  counsel.”  New  York. 

Allan  A.  Gottschaldt,  president  of  the 
Gottschaldt- Humphrey  agency,  said 
briefly :  “Our  conviction  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  as  follows:  We  should  like 
to  see  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  eliminate  free  publicity  altogether. 
However,  as  long  as  any  paper  con¬ 
tinues  free  publicity,  as  at  present,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  get  as  much  desir¬ 
able  publicity  as  possible  for  our  clients.” 

Paul  Bergen  of  Lenncn  &  Mitchell 
wrote :  “The  occasional  publicity  stories 
we  send  out  for  clients  have  bwn  very 
short  (with  one  exception)  and  cost  only 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  more  than  the  2  cent 
postage  to  handle,  unless,  as  rarely  hap¬ 
pens.  a  mat  is  inclosed.  Furthermore, 
we  do  not  send  out  such  matter  unless 
we  fkel  that  it  is  suitable  for  news- 
column  publication,  and  we  have  quali¬ 
fied  men  to  pass  on  the  point.  Never¬ 
theless.  there  are  various  schools  of 
thought  respecting  this  whole  matter, 
and  we  appreciate  your  frank  discussion 
of  your  attitude.” 

John  Kelly,  head  of  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  concluded  his  reply  thus :  “We 
continue  to  adhere  to  our  conviction  that 
our  business  is  primarily  advertising, 
and  that  advertising  is  the  best  means 


yet  found  for  conveying  information  to 
the  public.” 

He  defended  the  sending  out  of  “occa¬ 
sional  news  developments,”  saying  that 
“the  wastebasket  seems  bottomless”  for 
newspapers  that  do  not  want  to  use  the 
material.  “However,  as  we  indicated 
above,"  he  went  on,  “this  publicity  activ¬ 
ity  is  often  overdone,  and  our  policy 
is  that  when  clients  feel  they  should 
have  publicity  service  we  tell  them 
whether  or  not  they  have  any  news, 
and  recommend  them  according  to  our 
best  judgment.  Incidentally,  it  has  been 
our  experience  that  an  infinitestimal 
percentage  of  the  money  the  average 
advertiser  has  for  advertising  activities 
goes  into  so-called  publicity  effort.  As 
we  stated  before,  much  of  this  is  waste, 
but  some  of  it  is  probably  constructive 
from  everybody’s  standpoint.” 

Carl  H.  Getz,  director  of  publicity  in 
the  New  York  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  wrote  assuring 
Mr.  Bottom  “of  a  willingness  to  advise 
our  clients  you  want  to  receive  no  news 
from  any  of  them.” 

“The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,” 
said  Getz,  “seeks  no  free  adverti.sing  for 
its  clients.  It  includes  no  trade  mark 
names  in  the  copy  it  distributes  as  news. 
If  there  were  not  enough  newspapers 
and  magazines  willing  to  cooperate  with 
advertising  agencies  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  making  public  the  results  of 
scientific  research  and  similar  news,  no 
publicity  would  be  distributed.  .  .  . 

“National  advertisers  who  seek  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  confine  their  efforts  to 
those  newspapers  in  which  they  adver¬ 
tise,  and  they  lose  no  sleep  if  the  editor 
disagrees  with  the  publicity  man's  con¬ 
ception  of  news.” 

Carl  W.  Harris,  director  of  publicity 
at  the  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  wrote  that  “what  may  be 
publicity  to  one  editor  may  be  news  to 
another,”  and  that  agencies  handle  news 
about  advertisers,  “not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  free  space  as  to  see 
that  announcements  and  utterances  of 
company  officials  are  correctly  released 
and  handled.”  However,  he  added : 
“Furthermore  we  prepare  and  release 
recipe  and  other  features  in  mat  form. 
These  represent  as  high  a  grade  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  can  be  purchased  from  any  com¬ 
mercial  syndicate.  For  the  smaller 
paper,  to  which  such  a  service  is  auto¬ 
matically  barred  because  of  its  excessive 
cost,  our  material  provides  an  interest¬ 
ing  feature  with  genuine  reader  interest. 
Its  advertising  content  is  extremely 
limited — usually  only  one  reference  to 
the  client  which  the  paper  itself  might 
well  make  if  the  feature  was  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  its  own  staff.” 

Harris  concluded:  “We  feel  too  that 
the  newspaper  has  little  or  no  grievance 
with  the  advertising  agency  which 
handles  publicity  releases  for  its  clients, 
and  submits  them,  for  judgment  on  their 
editorial  merits  alone,  to  the  editorial 
department  without  reference  to  any 
advertising  which  may  be  placed  by  the 
agency  or  its  client.  In  this  respect  the 
newspaper  fails  to  differentiate  between 
the  advertising  agency  and  the  publicity 
agency.  The  former’s  business  is  to  sell 
advertising — ^paid  space  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  If  any  money  is  spent 
on  publicity,  it  is  an  overage.  The  latter 
is  in  business  to  replace  advertising  with 
publicity — ^the  last  thing  in  the  world 
which  the  advertising  agency  desires.” 

George  W.  Sutton,  president  of  Sut¬ 
ton  &  Schipper,  disagreed  with  this  last 
statement.  He  said:  “Publicity  will 
never  take  the  place  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  always  tell  our  prospective 
clients  that  it  is  supplementary  to  their 
advertising.  But  that  it  is  a  valuable 
supplement  our  scrap  books  will  cer¬ 
tainly  show  and  cost  us  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  a  client’s  total  advertising 
appropriation.” 


TO  PREPARE  FOR  PRESS 
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William  J.  Donaldson,  Jr.,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  Press  Gallery,  and  William  J. 
Collins  (right),  superintendent  of 
the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  will  have 
charge  of  press  arrangements  at  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  national 
conventions  in  Chicago  this  June. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  these  two  men 
to  see  that  ample  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  filing  the  huge  mass  of 
copy  written  by  the  hundreds  of 
news  writers  attending. 


Sutton  described  his  success  at  get¬ 
ting  publicity  matter  used.  He  said  88 
newspapers  with  2,273,066  circulation 
used  an  article  quoting  “W.  T.  Palmer, 
an  official  of  the  company  making  Rusco 
brake  linings,”  as  making  four  sugges¬ 
tions  to  prevent  accidents.  Sutton  added : 
“The  returns  to  our  client,  in  space 
used,  were  12,937  agate  lines,  with 
advertising  space  value  of  $2,322.45. 
The  RusseTl  company  has  more  than 
40,000  dealers  and  service  stations  in 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  advertising  the  newspapers  secured 
as  a  result  of  this  story,  but  I  know  the 
total  was  large.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  newspapers  interviewed  the  local 
dealer,  and,  in  return  for  his  advertis¬ 
ing,  changed  the  name  of  W.  T.  Palmer 
in  the  story  to  that  of  the  dealer  or 
distributor.” 

Sutton  also  told  of  handling  publicity 
for  four  large  food  accounts.  “Jell-O,” 
he  said,  “is  publicized  as  ‘flavored 
gelatine.’  This  propaganda  is  just  as 
good  for  A.  &  P.  Sparkle,  Royal  Gela¬ 
tine,  and  other  flavored  gelatines  as  it 
is  for  Jell-O,  but  Jell-O  controls  77  per 
cent  of  that  market  and  is  willing  to 
hold  the  bag  for  all  the  others  because 
it  gets  the  major  share  of  the  returns. 
The  circulation  of  my  campaign  for 
Jell-O  in  1929  was  60X000,000,  and  in 
1930  it  reached  the  huge  total  of 
900,000,000.  My  circulation  for  all  food 
clients  (about  nine  of  them)  in  1929 
was  over  3,000,000,000.  Do  you  think 
this  paid  the  manufacturers?  And  do 
you  think  the  newspapers  cashed  in  on 
it  in  the  form  of  local  and  national 
advertising?  Of  course  they  did.” 

Sutton  also  referred  to  having  writ¬ 
ten  five  whole  pages  of  a  special  edition 
published  by  the  Newport  News  Daily 
Press  S'  Times-Herald  in  April,  1930, 
but  said:  “Not  a  line  of  it  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  press  agent  bunk  or  the  usual 
meaningless  ‘puffery”  that  flows  in  such 
a  stream  from  so  many  publicity¬ 
seeking  organizations.” 

SOLICITING  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American- 
Republican  is  conducting  a  subscription 
contest  among  its  staff  members,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  circulation  department.  It 
will  last  a  month  and  prizes  of  $25,  $11, 
$8  and  $6  will  be  awarded.  In  addition 
to  the  cash  awards,  SO  cents  is  paid  for 
every  subscription  obtained  to  either 
paper.  Joseph  Rowett  is  circulation 
manager. 


NO  HYSTERIA  IN  PRESS 
EDUCATOR  SAYS 


Newspapers  Have  Treated  Depres¬ 
sion  News  With  Sanity,  Columbia 
Professor  Says — Have  Not 
“Rocked  the  Boat” 


The  American  press  has  not  succumbed 
to  hysteria  in  the  present  economic  de-  , 
pression,  but  has  maintained  its  sanity 
in  dealing  with  the  news  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Cooper,  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  Pulitzer  School  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  asserted  last  week  in  pre¬ 
senting  a  survey  of  newspaper  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  Despite  rumors 
and  wild  reports  of  coming  disaster  that 
have  “flood^  the  land,”  American  news¬ 
papers  by  and  large  have  acted  “sanely,” 
he  declared. 

“The  press  has  not  fed  hysteria,”  Dr.  ! 
Cooper  stated.  “On  the  other  Iwnd  it 
has  not  been  like  the  fabled  ostrich.  It 
has  dealt  with  facts  and  facts  only, 
which  is  a  good  sign,  since  a  sane  press 
tends  to  make  a  sane  people.  Events  of 
recent  weeks  reflect  great  credit  on  our 
press;  our  editors  are  not  rocking  the  i 
boat.  Rather,  with  fine  purpose  they 
have  mapped  a  course  with  sanity  as  the 
guiding  star  and  the  nation’s  safety  as 
the  compass.” 

According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  despite  the 
occasional  ruling  against  the  ncwspaiier’s  ' 
freedom,  on  the  whole  American  news-  I 
])apers  arc  allowed  a  far  greater  amount  | 
of  independence  than  that  found  in  other  | 
countries. 

“Where  censorship  in  other  lands  has  | 
kept  the  people  in  ignorance  of  the  iierils 
amid  which  they  are  living,  here  in 
America  anyone  who  can  read  can  learn 
what  has  happened.  Both  sides  of  the 
picture  have  been  held  up.  The  dark 
side  has  not  been  made  darker  nor  has  | 
the  bright  side  been  made  brighter  tha-  j 
the  situation  warranted.  The  America  ' 
citizen  has  had  the  facts  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  free  press  that  he  has 
had  the  facts. 

“Throughout  the  last  two  years  the 
American  press,  a  free  press  because  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  this  re¬ 
public,  has  been  true  to  the  trust.  It  has 
maintained  its  poise,  it  has  never  given 
way  to  hysteria,  it  has  shown  wisdom, 
it  has  calmed  when  it  easily  could  have 
excited,  it  has  led  in  the  campaigns  to 
raise  funds  with  which  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  house  the  homeless,  it  has 
known  no  master,  but  has  grappled 
courageously  with  the  situation.” 

Dr.  Cooper  asserted  that  the  news-  : 
papers  of  this  country  must  continue  to  I 
refrain  from  hysteria,  as  the  “world  ' 
today  is  in  a  state  of  upheaval  and 
America  is  sailing  through  troubled 
waters.”  He  added  that  “with  millions 
of  unemployed  the  very  problem  of 
existence  seems  almost  unsolvable.” 

The  survey  made  an  attack  upon  the 
moving  pictures  and  the  stage  for  cari¬ 
caturing  newspaper  reporters. 


BUYS  PLANT  SITE 


New  York  Time*  to  Have  New  Roto 
Plant  and  Paper  Warehouse 

A  plot  of  land  which  will  eventually 
be  used  as  a  site  for  a  rotogravure 
printing  plant  and  paper  warehouse  was 
purchased  this  week  by  the  Neiv  York 
Tunes  from  the  New  York  State  Realty 
and  Terminal  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The 
property  is  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Tenth  Ave.  between  44th  and  45th 
streets.  It  extends  200  feet  on  the  ave¬ 
nue  and  225  ft.  back  on  the  side  streets. 

Some  time  will  elapse  before  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plot  begins,  the  Times  an¬ 
nounced.  Title  to  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  rest  of  the  block  is  held  by  the 
newspaper.  When  the  new  underground 
right  of  way  of  the  New  York  Central 
is  completed,  a  sidetrack  will  be  run 
under  the  Times’  property  to  permit 
delivery  of  newsprint. 


ETHERIDGE  IN  HOUSTON 

S.  P.  Etheridge,  managing  editor  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  be¬ 
came  night  managing  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post-Dispatch  Fttb.  1, 
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GEORGE  W.  RECTOR  of  “RECTOR’S” 

New  York’s  most  famous  Restaurateur,  America’s  foremost  authority  on  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  fine  foods;  Bon  Vivant  and  Raconteur  extraordinary.  Author  of  “The  Girl  from 
Rector’s”  and  “A  Cook’s  Tour  of  the  World.”  Mr.  Rector’s  appearance  at  the  Home  Guild  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  is  sponsored  by  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company. 

The  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE,  sponsors  of  the  Eagle  Home  Guild,  extends  you  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  the  Guild  and  have  luncheon.  Established  two  years  ago,  the  Eagle  Home  Guild 
has  been  a  huge  success.  Today  it  is  an  institution.  More  than  80,000  women,  members  of  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island  organizations,  have  been  luncheon  guests  at  the  Eagle  Guild  since  its  establishment. 
Here  they  have  attended  the  cooking  demonstrations  and  the  lectures  on  home  management.  If  you 
are  concerned  with  a  greater  expansion  of  sales  in  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  or  in  the  introduction  of 
a  new  product,  we  again  invite  you  to  be  our  guest  at  luncheon  any  week — Monday  to  Friday  at  12:15 
— and  see  in  operation  the  most  unique  thing  of  its  kind  ever  inaugurated  by  an  American  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Admission  tickets  to  the  luncheon  and  the  afternoon  session  will  be  mailed  you  on  request. 

BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE 

The  Gannett  Newspapers 

Albany  Evening  News  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ::  Olean  Times-Herald  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Elmira  Star-Gasette  &  Advertiser  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  ::  Newburgh-Beacon  News 
Ithaca  Journal  News  ::  Malone  Telegram  ::  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  ::  Plainfield,  N.  J^  Courier-News 
Rochester  Times-Union  ::  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON — New  York — Chicago— San  Francisco 
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'Yhe  Notv  Service 

that 

BUILDS 

circulation . . . 


"WE  HAVE  PUT  ON  50,000 
NEW  READERS  WITH  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 
SERVICE  -  FLOYD  GIBBONS 
STORIES  ON  THE  SHANGHAI 
CRISIS." — William  A.  Curley, 
Managing  Editor,  N.  Y.  Journal. 


From  the  outset  of  the  Sino-Jap  trouble,  International  News  Service  has 
made  newspaper  history  with  a  parade  of  smashing  beats.  And  now  as  the 
situation  draws  to  a  head  with  the  Shanghai  crisis.  International  News 
Service  demonstrates  what  such  achievements  mean  to  circulation.  Editor  Curley’s 
experience  is  being  repeated  all  over  the  country;  everywhere  the  crux  of  the  vast 
interest  in  this  world-shaking  event— the  final  authority  in  all  discussion— has 
been  the  daily  Floyd  Gibbons  story.  Together  with  the  brilliant  coverage  of  the 
rest  of  the  star  I.N.S. -Far  Eastern  staff,  it  marks  the  peak  of  I.N.S.  leadership. 

For  here  is  not  only  record  speed  and  accuracy  on  big  news;  here  is  big  news  so 
presented  that  it  wins  and  holds  readers! 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

SERVICE 


ole  sales  agents:  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc.,  235 East  45th  St.,N.  Y. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  GROUPS  CO-OPERATING 
TO  STIMULATE  IMMEDIATE  BUYING 

Eighty-seven  Newspapers  Are  Contributing  $76,000  Worth  of 
Space  to  Promote  Business — $4,000  Raised  to  Advertise  in 
Trade  Press — Meetings  in  Boston  and  New  York 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


A  CO-OPERATIVE  campaign  to  stim- 
,  ulate  immediate  buying  and  to  in¬ 
crease  advertising,  with  87  newspapers 
contributing  $76,000  worth  of  space,  was 
announced  at  a  mass  meeting  of  250 
members  and  friends  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston  at  Hotel  Statler,  Boston, 
recently. 

“More  buying  in  1932,”  and  “More 
business  in  New  England  in  1932”  are 
keynotes  of  jhe  unusual  sectional  joint 
campaign  in  which  the  Advertising  Qub 
of  Boston,  the  New  England  Council, 
the  Boston  Typothetae,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
printers,  outdoor  sign  interests,  en¬ 
gravers,  electrotypers,  artists,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  many  others  have  contributed 
upwards  of  $125,000  worth  of  space 
and  materials  as  well  as  creative  time, 
it  was  revealed  by  Ernest  L.  Johnson 
of  the  S.  D.  Warren  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Boston  and  chairman  of  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
tension  Committee  in  charge. 

More  advertising  planned  along  sound 
lines,  greater  attention  to  New  England 
as  a  market  and  increased  featuring  of 
the  better  values  now  available,  all  will 
help  turn  the  depression  into  prosperitj' 
for  New  England,  Mr.  Johnson  pointed 
out. 

Nineteen  newspapers  in  Connecticut, 
41  in  Massachusetts,  six  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  seven  in  Rhode  Island,  five  in 
Vermont,  and  nine  in  Maine  already 
have  begun  publication  of  a  series  of  12 
quarter-page  display  advertisements.  The 
opening  copy  under  the  title,  “The  sun 
rises  first  in  New  England,”  showed 
why  New  England  will  feel  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  business  first.  Other 
copy  gave  facts  and  figures,  cited  specific 
cases  of  success  in  meeting  depression 
conditions,  touched  on  the  importance  of 
agriculture,  explained  New  England  as 
a  $500,000,000  recreation  center,  indi¬ 
cated  reasons  why  New  England  is 
receiving  more  attention  as  a  market. 

With  copies  of  typical  advertising,  a 
series  of  six  consumer  folders  on  why 
food,  clothes,  footwear,  entertainment,  a 
home  and  gifts  should  be  bought  now 
was  distributed.  Leon  Dutch,  of  Dorr, 
Girbett  &  Dutch,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  explained  that  these  folders  will 
lx  sold  at  cost  for  widespread  distribu¬ 
tion  by  New  England  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  copy  for  the  newspaper 
campaign  was  written  by  H.  Lyman 
Armes,  of  Dorrance,  Kenyon  &  Co.,  from 
material  compiled  by  Robert  E.  Huse 
and  other  members  of  the  New  England 
Council,  a  non-profit  co-operative  organ¬ 
ization. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  plan 
will  be  a  campaign  in  trade  papers  which 
was  explained  in  Boston  by  Dudley  Har- 


Assurance  • 

The  unequalled  service  offered 
the  publisher  through  our  En¬ 
gineering  Department  is  backed 
by  a  well  established  company 
which  has  successfully  catered 
to  newspaper  plant  owners  for 
forty  years.  This  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  dependable  service 
you  can  rely  on  with  full  safety 


Writ*  telling  boutt  naarett  you 

American  Type  Founders 
Company 


mon,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
New  England  Council,  and  which  was 
presented  to  publishers  and  special 
representatives  by  Franklin  B.  Hurd, 
advertising  director  of  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  and  chairman  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  advertising  committee,  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York,  Jan.  26.  This  campaign,  for 
which  New  England  newspapers  have 
contributed  about  $4,000  so  far,  will  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association  as  a  tie-up  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Council’s  activities.  The  association 
will  also  buy  space  in  several  daily 
newspapers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
if  funds  warrant,  Mr.  Hurd  said. 

The  trade  paper  plan  was  praised  by 
William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  who 
spoke  briefly.  He  was  introduce  by 
Howard  B.  Rice,  publisher  of  the 
Brattlehoro  (Vt.)  Reformer. 

Mr.  Hurd  illustrated  his  talk  with 
charts  pre^red  by  the  New  England 
Council,  givii^  statistical  information 
about  the  territory. 

“The  object  of  this  campaign,”  Mr. 
Hurd  said,  “is  to  bring  to  New  E^- 
land  that  part  of  national  advertising 
and  sales  appropriations  warranted  by 
present  circumstances — ^to  obtain  for  the 
New  England  market  sales  effort  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  present  sales  potentialities." 

Declaring  that  the  newspapers  of  New 
England  are  the  logical  agency  for  pre¬ 
senting  facts  to  the  country,  Mr.  Hurd 
continued : 

“The  New  England  Council  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  reversing  the  nation’s 
opinion  about  New  England,  but  we  need 
to  bring  the  facts  up  to  date  and  crystal¬ 
lize  favorable  opinion  into  solid  convic¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  it  is  our  plain  duty 
as  sellers  of  advertising  space  to  furnish 
unbiased  basic  data,  by  the  use  of  which 
our  national  advertisers  may  intelligently 
evaluate  the  New  England  market  and 


ZOUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 

DUPLEX 

Super-Duty  Units 
Tubulars 
Flatbeds 

Elach  preM  designed  and 
built  especiaiiy  for  the 
needs  it  serves,  a  specialized 
pressroom  equipment  for 
every  range  of  newspaper 
press  requirement. 

Recent  purchasers  say; 

"No  press  we  know  of  equals 
Duplex  Unit  Type.” 

"Our  Sextuple  justifies  all  you 
claimed.” 

"Duplex  Units  give  a  complete 
satisfaction,  surprisingly  lowcost.” 
"Thoroughly  investigated  all 
unit  presses — and  bought  Duplex.” 
"After  visiting  all  press  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  1  consider  Duplex 
the  b^t.” 

"We  are  sold  on  Duplex  because 
investigation  convinced  us.” 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

BattI*  Craak,  Micbifan 


formulate  plans  for  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  sales  in  this  territory.” 

A  graphic  story  of  a  New  England 
manufacturer,  faced  with  bankruptcy, 
who  fought  his  way  by  radical  innova¬ 
tions  to  successful  earnings,  was  related 
at  the  Boston  meeting  by  John  W. 
Whitehead,  president  of  the  Norwalk 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

After  citing  the  demoralized  condition 
of  the  tire  industry,  he  said: 

“The  Norwalk  Company’s  small  sur¬ 
plus  (about  $1,500,000)  had  been  turned 
into  a  deficit  and  there  were  bank  loans 
to  meet.  It  was  a  case  of  radical 
changes — ‘sink  or  swim.’ 

“Instead  of  trying  to  do  business  all 
over  the  map,  we  determined  to  concen¬ 
trate  entirely  on  New  England,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  where  we  could 
ship  by  truck  on  the  day  following  re¬ 
ceipt  of  an  order.  We  eliminate  IS 
branches  and  30  or  40  warehouses,  with 
their  consignment  stocks.  We  found 
much  confusion  among  motorists  on  list 
prices  of  tires.  Therefore,  we  decided 
that  our  list  should  be  definite  and  as 
low  to  the  consumer  as  possible. 

“An  association  of  tire  dealers  was 
formed.  All  agreed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  resultant  several  million  dollars  of 
joint  purchasing  power.  Their  margin 
in  no  case  was  over  18  per  cent.  This 
alone  represented  a  large  saving  to  the 
public.  Better  tires  were  built.  The 
company  offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  to 
charity  if  any  user  could  find  any  better 
material  anywhere  (this  was  to  counter 
competition). 

“Newspaper  advertising  in  all  papers 
in  the  section  that  we  could  afford 
where  we  had  dealers  was  called  on  to 
tell  the  story.  In  some  cities  high  rates 
prevented  us  from  taking  space.  The 
dollar  “buys  big’  in  every  direction,  but 
I  cannot  see  that  newspaper  rates  have 
followed  suit,  at  least  in  some  quarters. 
We  distribute  a  million  pamphlets.  No 
distinction  as  to  discounts  for  quantity 
was  made. 

“Administration  and  overhead  expense 


was  chopped  from  $800,000  to  $200,000. 
Salaries  were  cut  10  per  cent  a  year  ago, 
but  we  did  not  touch  wages.  In  fact,  a 
bonus  of  10  per  cent  on  savings  made 
possible  by  suggestions  of  employes  has 
been  very  profitable. 

“During  the  year  ending  September, 
1931,  sales  of  tires  increas^  88  per  cent 
and  tubes  114  per  cent.  The  company 
enjoyed  14  turnovers  of  its  tires  during 
that  period.  Since  then,  sales  of^tires 
and  tubes  have  gone  up  100  per' cent 
over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

“It  may  take  a  year  or  more  to  get 
over  the  depression,”  Mr.  Whitehead 
concluded,  “but  it  might  be  gotxi  for 
many  of  us  if  it  took  five  years,  for  it 
would  force  all  of  us  to  find  new 
and  more  efficient  ways  to  lick  our 
problems.” 


UBEL  CHANGE  SOUGHT 

Publication  of  the  names  of  motor¬ 
ists  deprived  of  their  licenses  by  the 
state  highway  department  for  drunken 
or  habitually  careless  driving  is  made 
expressly  non-libelous  by  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  South  Carolina  general 
assembly.  The  bill  has  not  yet  come 
up  for  a  vote.  A  bill  designed  to  lib¬ 
eralize  the  South  Carolina  libel  laws 
by  eliminating  the  punitive  feature 
when  a  prompt  and  adequate  retraction 
was  made,  received  a  majority  unfavor¬ 
able  report  by  the  house  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  last  week.  It  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  however. 


$50,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

A  suit  asking  $50,000  damages  was 
filed  this  week  in  the  New  York  County 
Supreme  Court  by  Joseph  C.  Handshoe, 
former  insurance  broker,  against  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  and  Raleigh 
W.  Dodson.  The  plaintiff  charged  that 
on  Sept.  12,  1930,  the  Journal  published 
a  false  and  malicious  communication  to 
it  from  Dodson.  Statements  were  made 
linking  Handshoe  with  a  stock  fraud 
campaign  then  being  waged  by  the 
newspaper. 


Number  One  Standard 

Newsprint 

Manufactured  in  England 
Two  Weeks  To  New  York 

Add  3  days  to  Southern  Atlantic  Ports;  6  days  to  Gulf  Ports 

Because 

we  have  8-day  service  to  New  York  by  the  world’s 
fastest  freight  steamers — 

Because 

we  can  guarantee  the  running  quality  of  this  paper 
in  view  of  its  satisfactory  use  by  the  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  London  and  other  large  cities — 

Because 

we  have  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  mills 
with  20  machines  at  our  disposal  giving  quality  equal 
to  Domestic  or  Canadian  Mills — 

We  Offer  You  First  Quality  Newsprint  Made 
to  American  Standards  at  a  Foreign  Newsprint 
Price. 

All  Inquiries  Will  Have  Prompt  Tele$raphie  and  Cable  Service 

Walter  Braun  Company,  Incorporated 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS 
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PATEN1! 


The  method  of  automatically  replenislii  n( 
running  at  high  speed  was  invented  by  1]  y 

After  many  years  of  hard  work  and  expend! 
October  27th,  1931 — under  the  name  of  the  Jl 
New  York  Times,  where  it  has  since  been  in  i  tl^ 

Immediately  upon  its  introduction  the  Autoier 
was  fully  described  in  the  issue  of  The  New  Yj 

Shortly  thereafter  other  manufacturers  adveid 
upon  the  market.  They  were  unaware  at  thfne 
mental  strength  of  our  patent  position. 

We  now  announce  that  on  Tuesday  last  tl 
1,843,436,  which  broadly  protects  this  import!  ii 
unauthorized  persons. 

We  also  announce  that  we  own  still  other  unfcec 
damentally  upon  this  new  pressroom  auxiliary 

That  Autopasters  will  be  among  the  many  inilat 
PRESS  now  being  installed  in  the  Forty-thirdfee 
interest  to  the  trade.  This  machine  will  eml 
newspaper  printing  press. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  Mill 

501  Fifth 
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newspaper  presses  with  newsprint  rolls  while 
Uly  A.  Wise  Wood. 

di«,  we  put  this  invention  into  practical  use  on 
lefTOPASTER — in  the  Brooklyn  Plant  of  The 
ly  operation. 

toier  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  view,  and 
YlTimes  of  Sunday,  November  1st. 

^eild  that  they  purposed  putting  similar  devices 
:hJne  of  our  unissued  patents  and  of  the  funda- 


tlilU.  S.  Patent  Office  issued  to  us  Patent  No. 
rtf  invention  from  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  by 


atijied  patents,  which  will  be  found  to  bear  fun- 

ry.| 


iniations  to  be  found  upon  the  WOOD  STEEL 
rdieet  Plant  of  The  New  York  Times,  will  be  of 
nw  the  greatest  advancement  ever  made  in  the 


VlklNERY  CORPORATION 

A^v»  New  York 
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CALM  AND  ACCURATE 

The  stuff  that  wars  are  made  of  is  on  the 
surface  in  the  Orient.  To  embroil  our  own 
country,  now  that  the  flag  has  been  desecrated 
and  alleged  atrocities  against  women  and  children 
have  been  committed,  there  need  only  be  added  the 
ravings  of  a  jingo  press,  calling  upon  national  man¬ 
hood  to  assert  itself  and  put  the  tyrant  down  by 
shot  and  shell.  All  the  targets  have  been  set  up. 

But  there  is  no  present  evidence  of  such  jingoism. 
Certainly  it  is  to  be  warned  against.  Knowing  what 
we  of  this  generation  do  know  of  war,  and  of  the 
making  of  the  war  spirit,  the  cautioning  of  news- 
paiK'r  writers  seems  almost  unnecessary.  Provoca¬ 
tions  must  be  unbearable  before  the  American  people, 
scourged  as  they  are  by  the  social  and  economic 
results  of  the  World  War,  would  sanction  force 
by  our  arms  in  the  Japanese-Chinese  conflict.  This 
feeling  seems  to  be  reflected  in  editorial  opinion 
across  the  country.  The  only  evidence  of  jingo¬ 
istic  journalism  we  have  observed  is  in  some  corre¬ 
spondence  from  Shanghai  which  has  played  up 
atrocities  in  brightly  colored  language  and  has  swung 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  breeze  with  uncommon 
chauvinistic  zeal.  Floyd  Gibbons  is  one  of  the  most 
enterprising,  daring  and  reliable  of  American  war 
correspondents,  and  most  of  his  stuff  from  the  Far 
East  has  been  Class  A  material.  It  only  goes  to 
show  how  war  “gets”  men  that  he  should  have  sent 
the  following  tom-tom  stuff  from  Shanghai — “Be¬ 
lieve  me,  boys  and  girls,  you  don’t  know  how  helpful 
it  is  to  know  that  three  more  American  destroyers 
are  out  there  in  the  Yangtze  with  their  guns  un¬ 
covered  and  that  the  Asiatic  fleet  is  full-drafting  it 
up  the  China  Sea,  with  the  good  old  31st  Army  Regi¬ 
ment  on  the  Chaumont  and  a  gang  of  500  leather¬ 
necks  with  them.”  Also,  we  have  seen  some  rather 
wild  and  unjustified  headlines  in  the  metropolitan 
press,  plainly  catering  to  the  mob,  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  newspapers  have  exercised  prudence  in  the 
handling  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  stories  of 
modern  times. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Japanese  raids,  cold¬ 
blooded  and  reckless,  have  not  been  calculated  to 
stir  popular  indignation  to  its  depths.  Militarists 
went  stark,  raving  mad  in  the  bombing  of  Chapei 
and  in  the  invasion  of  the  extraterritorial  Inter¬ 
national  Settlement. 

The  news  of  merciless  abuse  of  civilian  populations, 
defenseless  women,  children  and  aged  men,  falls 
upon  the  civilized  world  with  appalling  force.  This 
picture  need  not  be  dressed  in  gaudy  war  paint  by 
reporters  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  righteous 
people  in  all  lands.  It  is  well  understood,  also,  that 
the  United  States  must  act  with  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  to  defend  the  International  Settle¬ 
ment  and  probably  evacuate  imperilled  nationals 
living  there.  The  great  danger  in  this  process  is 
that  something  will  happen,  perhaps  accidentally, 
perhaps  ignorantly,  which  will  supply  a  provocation 
of  war  to  which  American  public  opinion  would  re¬ 
spond,  especially  if  fanned  by  irresponsible  news¬ 
papers. 

As  we  see  it,  the  business  of  the  press  is  to  keep 
calm,  tell  the  news  fearlessly  and  with  absolute 
accuracy,  bending  backward  to  keep  jingoism  out  of 
the  picture.  War  in  the  Far  East  would  be  unthink¬ 
able.  As  many  editors  are  asserting,  this  nation 
has  no  mandate  to  protect  the  peace  of  all  nations. 
Full-grown  men,  realizing  the  futility  of  modern  war 
to  settle  any  problem,  will  stand  a  lot  of  insults  to 
the  flag  and  stories  of  atrocities  before  they  will 
be  moved  to  approve  of  active  American  partici¬ 
pation. 

War,  in  plain,  is  hateful  to  most  people,  in  this  day, 
and  newspapers  that  lend  themselves  to  the  process 
of  mixing  the  elements  which  create  hatred,  preju¬ 
dice  and  partisanship  are  taking  major  risks.  The 
crimes  of  Manchuria,  Chapei,  Shanghai  and  Nanking 
will  all  be  paid  for  in  due  time  in  coin  more  precious 
than  the  militarist’s  “victory.”  We  can  await  that 
settlement  of  accounts.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  urged 
tliat  the  American  press  commit  no  hasty,  ill-con¬ 
sidered  or  jingo  act,  and  that  reporters  and  headline 
writers  get  their  facts  straight  before  going  to  press. 
Correspondents  at  the  front  must  keep  in  mind  the 
high  fact  that  this  particular  story  is  “loaded.” 

War  news  at  least  brings  relief  to  eyes  weary 
of  depression  stuff. 


Counsel  in  the  heart  of  man  is  like  deep 
water;  but  a  man  of  understanding  will 
draw  it  out. — Proverbs,  XX;  5. 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

THIS  week  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  passed  to  staff 
control  and  ownership,  Frank  E.  Gannett  hav¬ 
ing  relinquished  his  control  to  a  group  headed 
by  M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  publisher  of  the  news- 
pai)er,  and  Harris  M.  Crist,  long  managing  editor 
of  the  Eagle.  These  are  capable  newspapermen, 
through  many  years  of  association  absorbing  the 
great  traditions  of  one  of  the  finest  newspapers  in 
America.  In  their  important  venture  they  will  have 
the  good  will  of  newspaperdom.  Staff  ownership 
and  control  of  newspapers  is  no  longer  an  experi¬ 
ment.  We  see  its  success  conspicuously  exemplified 
in  the  cases  of  Kansas  City  Star,  New  York  Sun 
and  other  newspapers,  including  the  stock  participa¬ 
tion  arrangement  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Brooklyn  Eagle  was  established  in  1841,  when 
Brooklyn  was  a  separate  municipality.  Today  it 
caters  to  a  vast  home  population  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  and  on  Long  Island.  The  newspaper 
stands  four-square  for  honest  and  efficient  govern¬ 
ment,  civic  progress  and  the  decencies  in  journalism. 
Moreover,  it  fights  for  right.  That  it  will  continue 
to  carry  the  old  torch  is  assured  by  the  character 
of  the  new  ownership. 

Seems  queer  to  read  lead  stories  under 
tomorrow’s  date,  a  modern  freak  due  to  rapid 
press  communications. 

A  PLEASANT  PROMISE 

IN  recent  years  a  valuable  product,  other  than 
student  graduates,  has  issued  from  schools  of 
journalism  in  this  country.  We  refer  to  an  array 
of  books  issued  under  the  authorship  of  teachers  of 
journalism  which,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  pre¬ 
sent  in  permanent  form  the  accepted  standards  of  the 
profession,  or  art,  of  newspaper  making.  Many  of 
these  are  text-books,  addressed  to  student  bodies. 
Others  are  less  technical,  bearing  on  modern  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  It  is  regrettable  that  some  of  these 
excellent  works  are  not  more  commonly  read  by 
practicing  newspapermen  of  the  “old  school.”  They 
possess  not  only  an  important  fund  of  information, 
but  some  of  the  liveliest  inspirational  matter  now 
available  to  the  craft. 

These  observations  are  prompted  by  a  book  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit  just  published  under  the  authorship  of 
Chilton  Rowlette  Bush,  Associate  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  entitled  “Edi¬ 
torial  Thinking  and  Writing.”  The  treatise  covers 
not  only  the  technical  literary  aspect  of  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  but  ranges  through  the  psychological  processes  of 
public  opinion  in  the  making,  describing  the  vagaries 
of  the  American  mind  in  reference  to  public  matters, 
the  common  attitudes  of  readers  and  the  best  ac¬ 
cepted  means  of  editorial  approach.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  text-book  in  logic.  The  author  sets  up  an 
elaborate  formula  for  editorial  analysis  and  indicates 
how  it  may  be  realistically  applied  to  questions 
with  which  the  newspaper  editorial  of  the  next 
decade  promises  to  be  concerned,  such  as  taxation, 
public  utility  economics,  unemployment  insurance, 
international  relations,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Bush  is  an 
idealist,  but  in  no  sense  visionary.  We  can  easily 
imagine  a  vast  service  accruing  to  the  press  and 
public  institutions  from  a  general  reading  of  the 
book  in  the  newspaper  circle.  At  any  rate,  it  is  sure 
to  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  Such  indications  of  the  future  stimulate  our 
belief  that  tomorrow’s  press  will  shine  as  an  ideal 
social  and  political  influence.  It  is  a  pleasant  promise. 

//old  firm  on  rates,  because  reduced  liiuige 
plus  reduced  rates  means  disaster  for  many 
newspapers. 


KILL  THE  GOOSE 

AT  THE  annual  convention  of  the  National 
/%  Drygoods  Association  in  New  York  this  week 
one  might  have  learned  from  several  leading 
addresses  that  while  the  newspaper  is  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  advertising  egg  it  is  highly  im 
portant  that  a  horizontal  rate  axe  should  be  applied 
to  its  thorax. 

In  other  words,  the  amazing  logic  of  the  occasion 
was  that  it  might  be  possible  to  lower  newspaper 
efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  gain  from  it  usual 
maximum  results.  Newspaper  advertising  pulls,  de¬ 
livers,  has  saved  the  day  for  most  of  the  members 
of  the  association  during  hard  times,  but  still  .  . 
in  the  familiar  American  way  ...  it  must  now  be 
punished,  devitalized,  its  staff  reduced,  services  de¬ 
pleted,  all  to  gain  a  little  temporary  saving  for  the 
advertiser.  Several  speakers  demanded  rate  “defla-  f 
tion,”  pleading  that  sales  profits  had  been  reduced,  i 
but  no  delegate  was  fair  enough  to  say  that  when 
retail  profits  went  up  in  recent  years  newspaper  rates  fc 
did  not  follow.  No  delegate  admitted  that  in  actual- 
ity  newspaper  rates  have  been  and  are  now  too  low. 

No  member  of  the  association  discussed  the  matter 
from  the  fair  and  reasonable  angle  of  service  value. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  a  volume  business,  must  be  that,  and  inasmuch  as  ! 
linage  has  been  seriously  cut  it  is  unjust  now  to  ' 
demand  rate  reduction.  The  result  would  be  ruinous 
to  all  save  very  strong  papers.  Several  speakers  | 
fairly  acknowledged  the  truth  about  what  newspaper 
advertising  has  done  for  the  department  stores  in 
the  past  two  terrible  years — saved  them  indeed  from  ; 
the  worst  beating  that  has  ever  threatened  retail  \ 
trade!  As  one  delegate  put  it:  “There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  newspaper  is  the  backbone  and  bread- 
and-butter  of  any  department  store  publicity  cam¬ 
paign.”  He  might  have  added,  that  it  is  the  most 
flexible  medium  and  the  cheapest. 

Our  readers  ought  to  study  the  speeches  of  these 
representative  advertisers  on  other  pages  of  this 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  then  ask  them¬ 
selves  this  solemn  question :  Why  should  any  intelli-  ' 
gent,  loyal  newspaperman  yield  to  such  unfair  and 
unreasoning  demands? 

In  discussing  advertising  rates  keep  in  mind 
that  the  1931  total  newspaper  milline  rate  was 
84.8  per  cent  lower  than  the  milline  rate  of  47 
leading  magazines. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  CODE 

The  Committee  on  Unfair  Practices  in  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Selling,  of  the  Affiliated  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus,  has  recommended  a  new  code  of 
ethics,  the  object  of  which  is  protection  of  the  public 
against  false  and  misleading  claims  and  business 
institutions  against  unfair  competition,  all  tending 
to  break  down  public  confidence  in  advertising. 

The  recommendations  denounce  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  untrue,  deceptive,  misleading;  which  i 
makes  unfair  competitive  claims  and  disparages  I 
competitors ;  which  makes  underselling  claims  an 
unfair  and  uneconomic  practice;  which  offers  "bait” 
merchandise  in  unfair  manner  and  displays  cut 
prices  on  trade-marked  merchandise  in  ways  which 
suggest  to  the  reader  that  all  other  merchandise 
is  similarly  low-priced,  when  such  is  not  the 
case.  ' 

The  committee  invites  the  co-operation  of  the 
press  and  other  channels  of  advertising,  including 
radio,  with  a  view  to  educating  the  buying  public 
to  insist  upon  fair  trading.  It  urges  support  of 
the  code  both  by  advertisers  and  advertising  media, 
and  asks  that  violations  be  called  to  the  attention  of  i 
Better  Business  Bureaus  or  other  local  trade  bodies. 

Editor  &  Publisher  regards  all  such  movements 
as  important  and  worthy  of  support.  Advertising 
is  by  far  too  valuable  an  instrument  in  modern 
commerce  to  permit  of  the  vandal  practices  of  the 
exceptional  merchant  or  distributor  who  suppresses  I 

his  conscience  to  make  temporary  gains  at  the  i 
expense  of  the  confiding  public.  1 

_ _  ^ 

IVe  think  the  average  reader  still  likes  to  L 
know  that  a  dispatch  or  picture  has  been  trans-  I 
tnitted  by  radio  or  wire.  Labeling  such  has  I 
been  discontinued  by  many  newspapers.  I 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


COL.  JAMES  M.  THOMSON, 
publisher,  New  Orleans  Item- 
Tribune,  has  been  unanimously  elected 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Victory 
Fund  for  Louisiana. 

Garry  A.  Willard.  Editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Boonville  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  is 
seriously  ill  at  his  home. 

Mrs.  Elsie  P.  Willoughby,  editor  and 
publisher,  Nevada  City  (Cal.)  Nugget, 
and  California  Mining  Journal,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  a  major  operation. 

James  D.  Adams,  publisher,  Columbia 
City  (Ind.)  Post  is  a  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  Fourth  Indiana  Dis¬ 
trict,  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

John  H.  Harrington,  publisher  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Donahoe  of  Lowell  and 
his  mother,  left  New  York  recently 
on  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Carroll  H.  Smith,  publisher.  La  Mesa 
(Cal.)  Scout,  has  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
San  Diego  Centennial  Exposition. 

Frank  McDermond,  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher, /dtfiVo  (Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  postmaster  of  Attica. 

W.  P.  Hughes,  publisher.  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  named  president  of  the  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times-Star,  has  returned  from  a  short 
visit  to  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  spent  with 
Harry  Talmadge,  former  publisher  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  and  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Eagle. 

Col.  Samuel  G.  McClure,  president  of 
Southern  California  Newspapers,  As¬ 
sociated,  was  one  of  the  principal  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  Merchants’  Dollar  Day 
Banquet,  held  recently  in  Long  Beach, 
Cal. 

John  W.  Potter,  vice-president  of  the 
J.  W.  Potter  company,  publisher.  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  has  been  awarded 
a  medal  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Junior  Chamber  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  work  in  community  welfare, 
chiefly  for  his  leadership  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  new  Rock  Island  Bank 
and  Trust  company. 

George  H.  Armistead,  Sr.,  editor, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  400  members  and  guests  of  the 
Tennessee  Colonels  at  their  first  annual 
dinner  at  the  Maxwell  House,  Nash¬ 
ville. 

J.  E.  Lawrence,  editor,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  addressed  members  of  the 
Lincoln  Advertising  club  Jan.  25. 

S.  P.  Loebe,  editor.  Charleston  (Mo.) 
Enterprise-Courier,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  First  Security  State 
Bank  of  that  city. 

W.  P.  Davies,  editor,  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald,  recently  was  elected 
president  of  the  Grand  Forks  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

John  A.  Curry,  editor  of  the  Douglas 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Dispatch,  was  expected 
to  return  to  his  duties  this  week  after 
a  month  in  the  hospital  and  a  month’s 
COTvalescence  from  a  major  operation. 
Mr.  Curry  formerly  was  a  desk  man  on 
the  Boston  Globe  and  for  10  years  was 
oty  editor  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager,  New 
^rk  Times,  gave  an  address  Jan.  28 
Mfore  a  large  group  of  students  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Robert  K.  beach,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  treasurer  of  the  James- 
lown  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Post,  has 
returned  to  his  home  after  convalescing 
*t  W.C.A.  Hospital  from  a  major 
operation. 

Robert  L.  Owens  has  been  appointed 
purchasing  manager  and  maintenance 
of  fftc  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald. 

Howard  A.  Moulton,  for  26  years  a 
^lal  representative  for  the  New  York, 
•'ew  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  suc¬ 


ceeds  Francis  E.  Drummond  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  hotel,  travel  and  resort 
department  of  the  Boston  Post. 

William  Niccum,  formerly  with  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  the  Providence 
Press  at  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind., 
which  has  just  installed  a  new  Intertype 
and  a  Miehle  three-cylinder  press. 

E.  H.  Kendrick,  Jr.,  for  the  past  year 
advertising  manager,  Hanford  (Cal.) 
Morning  Journal,  has  resigned.  He  is 
succeeded  by  W.  E.  Tyler,  one  of  the 
new  owners  of  the  Journal. 

William  C.  Anderson,  past  district 
commander,  American  Legion,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Mon- 
roTfia  (Cal.)  News-Post. 

J.  A.  Horacek,  formerly  with  the 
financial  advertising  department,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  was  recently  named 
treasurer  of  Enyart,  Van  Camp  &  Feil, 
Inc.,  Chicago  stock  brokers. 

Herbert  L.  Tushingham,  son  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Tushingham,  business  manager, 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  is  now 
on  the  classified  staff  of  those  papers. 

Kenneth  B.  George,  formerly  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  New  York  Times 
and  the  R.  H.  Donnelley  Corporation, 
has  joined  the  Cities  Service  Securities 
Sales  Department  of  Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

Samuel  Toney,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune  advertising  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Toney  are  parents  of  a  son,  John  Sam¬ 
uel,  born  Jan.  IS. 

Joseph  C.  Molin,  manager  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  department  of  the 
Detroit  Times  for  the  past  five  years, 
have  joined  the  sales  staff  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WXYZ,  Detroit. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

AR.  MACDONALD,  editor  and 
.  manager,  Hanford  (Cal.)  Morning 
Journal  for  several  years,  has  resigned 
to  devote  his  time  to  his  40-acre  avocado 
and  lemon  ranch  near  Fallbrook,  Cal. 
Macdonald  was  founder  of  the  Coalinga 
(Cal.)  Reeord. 

Merab  Eberle,  club  editor,  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal-Herald,  is  ill  at  her  home 
in  Franklin,  O. 

Edward  E.  Webb,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Heraldf  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  Grand  Rapids 
Westzvard,  a  weekly. 

Roger  Mayhill,  Purdue  University, 
graduate,  will  become  editor  of  the 
Delphi  (Ind.)  Journal,  of  which  his 
father,  B.  B.  Mayhill,  is  publisher. 

George  S.  Johns,  associate  editor,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  who  toured  the 
Orient  a  few  years  ago,  contributed  a 
descriptive  article  on  Shanghai  to  his 
paper  on  Sunday,  Jan.  31. 

William  J.  Walsh,  city  editor,  and 
Lawton  Cobb,  assistant  city  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  have  resigned. 
Ralph  B.  Frye  is  acting  as  city  editor 
while  Sidney  Marcuse  of  the  copy  desk 
has  been  named  assistant. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Nuli,  Adams 


Null  ADAMS,  political  writer 
and  church  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  believes  his 
combination  of 
jobs  adds  greatly 
to  the  zest  of  re¬ 
porting.  The  two 
of  them,  he  said, 
“gives  me  plenty 
of  change  of 
pace.’’  “1  was 
on  police  several 
years,’’  he  added, 
“and  I  thought 
then  that  crime 
news  was  the 
most  interesting 
to  cover.  But 
I’ve  changed  my 
mind.  Many  news¬ 
papermen  scoff  at  church  reporting.  I 
like  it.” 

Mr.  Adams  was  recently  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Rowan  Memorial 
Baptist  Church  Sunday  School. 

Although  still  young,  Adams  is  one 
of  the  veterans  of  Tennessee  journalism. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  with  the 
old  Memphis  News-Scimitar.  He  also 
has  been  on  the  staffs  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  and  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette.  At  one  time  he  was  with  the 
International  News  Service  at  Atlanta, 
and  later  became  manager  of  the  1.  N.  S. 
bureau  at  Memphis,  a  position  he  held 
two  years. 

Emmett  Swisshelm,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  was  in  charge  of  a  si^cial  staff 
which  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
sent  to  Norristown,  Pa.,  to  cover  the 
trial  of  Edward  Allen,  accused  of  the 
murder  of  his  sister’s  sweetheart.  With 
Swisshelm  were  Evelyn  Shuler  and  Saul 
Carson  to  write  leads,  Ralph  Cropper, 
Harry  Droste  and  Porter  (Igelsby,  de¬ 
tail  assignments.  William  March  and 
Larry  Keighly,  photographers. 

Mason  Brunson,  Jr.,  who  was  gradu¬ 
ated  this  month  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  has  joined  the  local 
staff,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record.  His 
father.  Mason  Brunson,  is  editor  of 
the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  Nexvs, 
and  a  brother,  W.  A.  Brunson,  is  also 
a  reporter  on  the  Record. 

Arthur  Smith,  formerly  with  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  has  joined  the  rewrite 
staff,  Detroit  Mirror.  He  replaces 
James  Irwin,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
public  relations  department,  Frigidairc 
Corp.,  Dayton,  O. 

Robert  Dunn,  chief  police  reporter, 
Detroit  Mirror,  who  has  been  ill,  has 
returned  to  work. 

Robert  French,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Toledo  Times,  has  joined  the  copy  desk, 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Elmer  C.  Pratt  is  writing  a  weekly 
column  of  philatelic  news  under  the 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


FULKERSON 

McNaught  Syndicate  has  handled  features  written  by  Roe 
Fulkerson  for  many  years. 

Never  have  the  Fulkerson  features  had  a  wider  appeal 
than  now. 

The  reason:  Readers  respond  more  readily  now  than  ever 
before  to  the  light,  airy  fun  and  every-day  philosophy  that 
characterizes  Fulkerson’s  writing. 

Andrew  and  Imogene,  daily. 

Hotel  Stenographer,  daily. 

Sunday  Morning  Breakfast,  weekly. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAdam 
President 


Many  Loved 
Her  Then.. 


More  Love 
Her  Now.. 


WHEN  Bill  Conselman 
and  Charlie  Plumb 
started  the  adventures  of  ELLA 
CINDERS  back  in  1925,  she 
was  a  skinny  little  thing. .  .so 
pitiful...  so  wistf  ul . . .  that  in¬ 
dignant  fans  began  to  agitate 
for  a  square  deal  and  some 
square  meals  for  her... They 
won... And  they  have  since 
seen  Ella  become  beautiful 
enough  to  be  the  sweetheart  of 
all  strip  followers... 

But  she  is  always  the  same 
Ella.  .  .always  appealing. . . 
always  amusing. .  .  alwa)^  bring¬ 
ing  back  a  nation  full  of  Ella 
Cinders  fans  to  follow  her  ups 
and  downs...  Please  send  for 
samples  and  study  them . . .  and 
you’ll  understand  why  ELLA 
CINDERS  tops  the  field  in 
heart  interest  .  .  .  daily  and 
Sunday. . . 

UNITED  FEATURES 

Monte  Bourjaily,  General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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heading  “Stamps”  for  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  newspapers. 

Virginia  D.  Sturm  has  joined  the  staff 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  as  music 
critic. 

James  Henry  has  left  the  Columbus 
(O.)Citiacn  and  will  rejoin  the  Dayton 
Herald. 

Arthur  Quinn,  Boston  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican  reporter,  is  now  on  the  copy  desk. 

Joseph  Fisher,  for  some  years  chief 
of  the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram 
municipal  reporters,  has  been  transferred 
to  Ottawa,  Ont.,  as  the  Telegram’s 
Parliamentary  correspondent,  succeeding 
the  late  J.  K.  Munro.  Arthur  McCon¬ 
nell  now  heads  the  municipal  reporters, 
with  George  Stone  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Fisher’s  promotion. 

Vivian  Shirley,  feature  writer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  sailed  last  week 
on  the  S.  S.  Kungslund  on  her  annual 
West  Indian  cruise.  She  will  be  gone 
several  weeks. 

Stoney  McLinn,  sports  columist,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  resigned. 

Dora  Lurie,  feature  writer,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  last  week  was 
given  flying  lessons  by  Juan  Civera, 
inventor  of  the  autogiro. 
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Margaret  Stovall,  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Post,  who  has  been  ill,  has  returned 
to  her  desk. 

Harold  Young,  court  house  reporter, 
San  Antonio  Evening  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Cleburne,  Tex.,  where  he 
was  called  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

F.  A.  “Tod”  Rockwell,  iitferscholastic 
sports  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Club  of  Detroit. 

Charles  Van  Housen,  former  radio 
editor,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  federal  building 
beat. 

Arthur  Riordan  has  resigned  from 
the  sports  department,  Philadelphia 
Eiwning  Ledger. 

Raymond  Hahn,  photographer,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has  re¬ 
signed,  Hal  Stone  taking  over  the 
camera  work  in  addition  to  acting  as 
broadcaster  of  news  flashes  on  the 
paper’s  radio  periods. 

William  K.  Becker,  formerly  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald 
desk  staff,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Bridgeport  Post. 

Neal  Oldfield  Hines,  formerly  with 
the  Huntington  (Ind.)  News,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  paper  as  city  editor. 

C.  W.  Cornforth,  for  10  years  with 
the  Kno.wille  (Tenn.)  Journal  as  state 
editor,  has  resigned  to  join  the  new 
Kno.rville  Times. 

Bernard  Krebs,  managing  editor.  New 
Orleans  Times- Picayune,  and  Mrs. 
Krebs  are  the  parents  of  a  son  born 
Jan.  23. 

Miss  Erin  Carbine,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  artist,  who  has  been  ill, 
has  returned  to  work. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Gilmer  “Dorothy 
Dix,”  noted  New  Orleans  writer,  has 
been  appointed  president  of  Le  Petit 
Salon,  New  Orleans. 

Gwen  Bristow  (Mrs.  Bruce  Mack- 
Manning)  has  returned  to  the  Nexv  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  staff.  For  two 
years  she  has  been  writing  and  publish¬ 
ing  mystery  stories. 

Christopher  Messerschmitt,  formerly 
Sunday  editor  and  state  house  corre¬ 
spondent,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  late  Robert  S. 
Delenz  as  legislative  representative  of 
the  state  chamber  of  commerce  and 
compiler  of  the  Legislative  Index. 

Ralph  N.  Miller,  formerly  of  the 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury,  Kansas 
City  (Kan.)  Kansan  and  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette,  now  is  a  licensed  plane 
pilot  and  has  gone  into  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy  work. 

John  11.  Mahoney,  city  hall  reporter, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  has  been 
appointed  resident  director  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Taypayers’  Association. 

Jane  Jackson,  society  reporter,  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News,  has  been 
named  society  editor,  succeeding  Rachel 
Rubin  who  is  in  Palestine.  Dallas 
McDonnell,  nominal  head  of  the  society 
desk  during  Miss  Rubin’s  absence,  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  staff  as  columnist  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer. 

Catherine  Montgomery,  feature  writer, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Wo¬ 
man’s  Press  club. 

Ted  Wear,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal  business  reporter,  is  writing 
much  of  the  material  for  the  annual 
frying  pan  partv  of  the  Topeka  Press 
Club.  Feb.  8. 

Arthur  J.  Carruth  HI  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Topeka  State  Journal  as 
church  reporter.  His  father,  Arthur  J. 
Carruth,  Jr.,  is  managing  editor  of  the 
same  newspaper. 

Roger  Garis,  reporter,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Nezos,  sailed  Jan.  29 
on  the  Roma  for  Europe.  He  will  visit 
Cannes  and  Nice,  going  later  to  the 
Island  of  Majorca  for  an  extended  stay. 

N.  G.  Henthorne,  editorial  director, 
Tulsa  World,  has  been  elected  treasurer 
of  the  Oklahoma  Good  Roads  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

Joel  Priest,  former  city  editor.  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  and  for  some  time  past 
in  charge  of  the  Union  Pacific  System’s 
news  bureau  in  Los  Angeles,  has  re¬ 


turned  to  the  Tribune. 

Jesse  Laventhol  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  Pennsylvania  counties  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  writing  a  series 
showing  the  effect  of  the  depression  in 
various  parts  of  the  state. 

Leo  J.  Heer,  formerly  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  and  the  Louisville  Herald- 
Post,  has  been  named  manager  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Furniture  Market 
Association  and  convention  manager  of 
the  two  leading  Jamestown  hotels. 

Elliott  Stocker  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  staff  has  completed  a 
survey  of  taxpayers’  association  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  cities,  preparatory  to  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  association  in  Spring- 
field. 

Russell  Herrick,  associate  editor, 
Clez^eland  Plain  Dealer,  was  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Jan.  25  and  26  gathering 
material  for  a  series  on  the  city’s  method 
of  dealing  with  unemployment. 

Frank  Toughill  has  returned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

John  Dagget,  radio  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  resigned. 

J.  Addison  Robb,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
the  King  Features  Syndicate  and  re¬ 
cently  in  publicity  work  in  New  York, 
has  been  made  assistant  to  Walter 
Baker,  director  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Reliance  Property  Man¬ 
agement,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Jean  Leslie  Krift,  garden  writer,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Ptiblic  Ledger,  has  started  a 
series  of  radio  talks  on  spring  planting 
over  Station  WHAT. 

A1  Werner,  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  has  been  transferred  from  rewrite 
to  the  copy  desk. 

Robert  O’Hara,  formerly  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  and  Susan  Borden  of 
South  Bend  recently  joined  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times  reportorial 
staff. 

Henry  P.  Jaeger,  bridge  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Dayton  section  of  the  Ohio  bridge  tour¬ 
nament  beginning  Feb.  8. 

Joe  Keller,  drama  editor,  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald,  assisted  University  of  Dayton 
Alumni  association  in  the  production  of 
the  musical  play,  “Gypsy  Moon.” 

Art  Susott,  formerly  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Free  Press,  has  joined  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Nezvs-Times  as  telegraph 
editor,  succeeding  James  Doran,  who 
resigned  to  join  Joliet  (Ill.)  Spectator. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

J  ROBERT  BASSLER,  promotion 
•  manager,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  to 
Miss  Betty  Sporlein  of  Chicago  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Jan.  30. 

Miss  Ethel  Brand  and  Gerald  Dodge 
Curtis,  of  the  news  staff,  Washington 
Post,  at  Culpepper,  Va.,  Jan.  23. 

J.  Milton  Kelly,  of  the  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
to  Ann  Van  Rein,  of  Grandville,  Mich., 
recently.  Kelly  is  a  brother  of  T.  Roy 
Kelly,  news  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer-Press. 

Frank  M.  Beymer,  Jr.,  son  of  F.  M. 
Beymer,  editor,  Avoca  (la.)  Journal- 
Herald,  to  Miss  Selma  Trimble,  of  .San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Jan.  15. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 


CHARLES  R.  IZARD  has  leased 
the  Forest  City  (Ark.)  Crozvley 
Ridge  Chronicle  to  Fred  Cau.sey  and 
Earl  Blackmer. 

Southwestern  Adz'ertising,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  a  monthly  founded  by  Joe  Buck¬ 
ingham,  has  been  sold  to  J.  Richard 
Brown  and  associates.  Mr.  Buckingham 
retires. 

Stephen  T.  Westdal,  owner  of  the 
Tioga  (N.  D.)  Gazette,  has  leased  the 
paper  to  Harold  Gohrick  and  has  gone 
to  Plentywood,  Mont.,  to  take  editorial 
charge  of  the  Plentyzvood  Herald. 

William  C.  Black,  former  publisher. 
Lovelock  (Nev,)  Review-Miner,  has 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Yreka 
(Cal.)  Siskiyou  News,  and  will  become 
general  manager. 

Oscar  R.  Morgan,  formerly  in  news¬ 


paper  work  at  Reno,  Nev,,  and  Modesto 
Cal.,  has  become  owner  and  editor  « 
Grove  at  High  Tide,  weekly  of  Pacific 
Grove,  Cal.  The  paper  is  now  issued 
semi-weekly,  and  the  name  has  beet 
changed  to  Pacific  Grove  Tribunt 
W.  E.  Gould  formerly  owned  the  paper. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

IN  A  resolution  passed  at  the  January 
meeting,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Unit, 
California  Newspaper  Publishqs 
Association,  the  parent  body  was  asked 
to  investigate  charges  that  wholesak 
paper  houses  are  selling  at  wholesale 
prices  to  the  retail  trade  which  should 
buy  from  printers  and  publishers.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  Puente.  President 
Henry  Thornburg,  Wilmar  (CaL) 
Chronicle,  presided.  General  Manager 
John  B.  Long  and  Edith  R.  Allan,  L« 
Angeles  manager,  C.N.P.A.  attended 
Fred  M.  Rolens,  South  Pasadena  (CaL) 
Foothill  Rezneiv,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Next  meeting  will  be  held  a; 
Claremont. 

Northeast  Missouri  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  at  Monroe  City,  Feb.  19 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  W.  J 
Sewall,  president,  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  editor,  Carthage  Evening 
Press,  and  O.  J.  Ferguson,  Frederick- 
tozon  Democrat-Nezvs. 

T.  de  Witt  Forster  of  the  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Press  Clur 
Charles  R.  Lanius,  Jr.,  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  was  chosen  treasurer  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Westoby,  Oakland  city  hall  reporter 
of  the  San  Francisco  Nezes  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary.  Directors  are  William 
Hale,  Oakland  Tribune;  Fred  Soule, 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer  and  W.  W 
Howell,  Alameda  Times-Star. 

Press  Club  of  Sheboygan,  Wis., has 
re-elected  Sidney  D.  Kaye,  reporter, 
Sheboygan  Press,  president;  Walter] 
Pfister,  city  editor.  Press,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Harold  R.  Maier,  telegraph  editor, 
secretary ;  George  R.  Gehrke,  Kohler, 
treasurer. 

John  E.  Davis,  publisher,  .Mesquili 
(Tex.)  Mesquitcr,  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Dallas  County  Press 
Association. 

Annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Printers’  Roue« 
Manufacturers  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  Feb.  8-9. 

Francis  W.  Morrison,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Buffalo  Press  Club,  Jan.  21,  suc¬ 
ceeding  C.  V.  Curry  of  the  same 
newspaper,  who  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  paper.  The  club  voted  against 
permitting  associate  memberships  in 
the  organization. 

Cedar  Rapids  was  selected  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  Press 
Association,  May  5-7,  by  the  directors 
meeting  in  Des  Moines  last  week. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

PASCO  AG  (R.  1.)  Weekly  World 
has  been  started  by  Morris  Moge- 
lever,  former  Pawtucket  newspaperman 
and  brother  of  J.  H.  Mogelever.  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pazvtucket  Times. 

Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  Bulletin,  a 
weekly,  made  its  appearance  last  week. 
On  the  staff  are  Arnold  Heidt,  editor: 
Cyril  Kelsy,  circulation  manager  and 
Robert  Brown,  reporter.  All  were  on 
the  staff  of  the  Hattiesburg  .American. 
It  is  being  distributed  free. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Nezvs-Es- 
aminer,  a  weekly,  was  started  last  week. 
Ben  (Dlsee,  until  recently  editor  0‘ 
Grand  Rapids  Westward,  w'eekly, 
publisher. 

American  Turkey  Journal,  monthly, 
made  its  first  appearance  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  during  the  All-American 
Turkey  show  there  Jan.  25-29.  George 
W.  Hackett,  manager  of  the  expositioa 
is  editor. 

Acadian  Recorder,  Halifax,  Canadas 
second  oldest  newspaper,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  May.  10.  1930,  is 
being  re-established  as  a  tabloid,  at’ 
cording  to  J.  E.  Ahern  representing  the 
promoters. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


HIGH  SPEED  PRESSES 

were  designed  to  meet  modern  news¬ 
paper  production  conditions;  so  was 


Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  demand  of  newspapers  faced 
with  the  problem  of  getting  a  body  face 
that  would  meet  the  modern  printing  con¬ 
ditions  of  high  speed  presses  and  rubber 
rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters  with 
deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is  a  physical 
printing  attribute  in  addition  to  its  ex¬ 
cellent  design  for  easy  reading  qualities. 
It  means  that  the  face  doesn’t  smear  or 
smudge  in  printing.  Letters  do  not  con¬ 
tinually  "fill  up,”  neither  do  they  break 
down  in  the  processes  of  mat  making  or 
stereotyping. 

The  lessons  learned  in  conservation  of 
space  and  in  maintaining  the  necessary 
clarity  of  design  for  legibility  that  were 
a  part  of  the  process  of  designing  Ionic 
No.  5,  have  been  put  to  good  use  in  de¬ 
signing  Excelsior.  Letters  were  studied 
not  only  individually  for  shape,  relation 
of  weight  of  line,  distribution  of  white 


7  PI.  Excelsior  No.  2 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  demand  of  newspapers  faced 
with  the  problem  of  getting  a  body 
face  that  would  meet  the  modern  print¬ 
ing  conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is 
a  physical  printing  attribute  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  excellent  design  for  easy 
reading  qualities.  It  means  that  the 
face  doesn’t  smear  or  smudge  in  print¬ 
ing.  Letters  do  not  continually  "fill 
up,”  neither  do  they  break  down  in  the 
processes  of  mat  making  or  stereo¬ 
typing. 

The  lessons  learned  in  conservation 
of  space  and  in  maintaining  the  neces¬ 
sary  ciarity  of  design  for  legibility 
that  were  a  part  of  the  process  of  de- 


“EXCELSIOR” 

THE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER  BODY  FACE 


It  takes  a  real  press  to  put  a  quarter  million  copies  of  a  32-page  paper  on  Uie 
street  before  the  news  gets  cold,  and  our  hats  are  off  to  the  designers  whose  patient 
development  produced  the  speed,  the  endurance,  the  perfect  co-ordination  of  every 
moving  part  that  makes  modern  newspaper  editions  possible.  Naturally  when  they 
doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled  press-speeds  they  affected  everything  else;  paper,  ink 
rollers  and  type ;  all  had  to  be  improved  to  keep  up  with  the  new  tempo. 

Excelsior  is  Linotype’s  contribution,  a  modern  type  face  designed  to  meet  all 
modern  requirements  including  speed ;  a  type  that  will  print  clearly  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions,  and  because  it  does  stand  up  so  well  under  every  abuse  to  which 
type  can  he  subjected,  it  is  a  good,  safe  choice  for  any  newspaper.  Because  it  does  the 
hard  job  so  well,  it  will  do  the  easy  one  even  better. 

MERGENTHALER  linotype  company,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CAN, 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  CAties  of  the  World 
Linotype  Bodoni  Series  and  Excelsior 
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With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  design¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a 
body  face  that  would  meet  the  mod¬ 
ern  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is 
a  physical  printing  attribute  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  excellent  design  for  easy 
reading  qualities.  It  means  that  the 
face  doesn’t  smear  or  smudge  in  print¬ 
ing.  Letters  do  not  continually  “fill 
up,”  neither  do  they  break  down  in 
the  processes  of  mat  making  or  stereo¬ 
typing. 

The  lessons  learned  In  conserva¬ 
tion  of  space  and  In  maintaining  the 
necessary  clarity  of  design  for  legi- 


In  addition  to  the  sizes  shown.  Linotype  Ex¬ 
celsior  is  also  available  in  5,  8,  and  10  point;  all 
sizes  being  made  in  combination  with  either 
Bold  Face  No.  2  or  Italic.  Other  sizes  in  process 
of  manufacture. 
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SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Bronx  home  news  (New 

York  City)  25th  anniversary  num¬ 
ber,  Jan.  31. 

Guelph  (Ont.)  Daily  Mercury,  prog¬ 
ress  edition,  Jan.  30. 

Lamar  (Col.)  Daily  News,  11th  an¬ 
nual  Livestock  and  Poultry  Show  edi¬ 
tion,  24  pages,  Jan.  18. 

Oshawa  (Ont.)  Daily  Times,  com¬ 
munity  shopping  days  edition,  22  pages, 
Jan.  27. 

Las  Vegas  (Neb.)  Revieiv- Journal, 
third  annual  progress  edition,  58  pages, 
Jan.  15.  Edition  carried  more  than 
6,000  column  inches  of  advertising. 

Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  Tapeline 
edition,  annual  regional  review  number, 
36  pages,  Jan.  25. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call,  Jan. 
26,  16-page  supplement,  Paterson  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal; 
annual  farmer’s  week  supplement ; 
20- page  tabloid;  Jan.  27. 

Providence  (R.I.)  Sunday  Journal, 
Automobile  Show  Number,  three  sec¬ 
tions,  32  pages,  Jan.  17. 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  News-Citisen,  Hol¬ 
lywood  Forward  Edition,  3  sections,  36 
pages,  Jan.  19,  1932. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

CARL.  L.  TURNER,  division  sup¬ 
erintendent,  International  News 
Service,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  sales  staff  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  Pacific  Divi¬ 
sion  manager.  United  Press,  is  in 
Honolulu. 

Luther  A.  Huston,  Chicago  news 
manager  of  International  News  Service, 
was  the  speaker  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Mid-Town  Kiwanis  Club,  Chicago,  Jan. 
28.  Huston,  who  spent  several  years 
in  Japan  and  China  for  I.N.S.,  spoke 
on  the  current  Sino-Japanesc  situation. 


CORRECTIONS  ON  1932  MARKET  GUIDE 


The  following  corrected  data  should  be  inserted  where  marked  in  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  1932  MARKET  GUIDE,  published  November 
28,  1931.  To  facilitate  pasting  the  corrected  material  on  the  indicated  page, 
entire  paragraphs  have  been  repeated,  though  usually  only  one  statement  or  figure 
is  changed  from  the  original. 
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BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Newtpaperi:  Mornini;,  1;  Evening,  2; 

Sunday,  1. 


PAGE  48— COLUMN  2 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

City  and  Suburban  Eitimate,  72,2!)2.  Moat 
important  towna  in  thia  area  are:  Stoning- 
ton  (pop.  11,030);  Groton  (10,388);  Waterford 
(4.732);  Montville  (3,6!(2.) 

Location  and  Traniportation;  County  Seats, 
New  I./ondon  and  Norwic-b.  Sitiiat^  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  River  and  is  mid¬ 
way  between  Boston  and  New  York,  on  the 
shore  line  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  RU.;  terminal  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
lines  in  New  England  through  the  Central 
Vermont  RR.,  and  has  three  direct  steamship 
lines  to  New  York;  one  to  Ix>ng  Island  ports. 
Has  l.(H)0-foot,  state-owned  pier,  with  a  3.'.- 
foot  depth  of  water  which  affords  splendid 
dire<'t  transportation  to  all  (mints,  via  Imth 
railroads,  to  loading  steamshi|)8.  To  near¬ 
est  large  city,  by  railroad,  ,30  minutes;  by 
trolley,  .SO  minutes;  by  auto,  30  minutes. 


PAGE  lOn-tUOLUMN  2 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  lA. 

City  and  Suburban  Estimate,  180,000.  Most 
imimrtant  cities  and  towns  in  this  area  are: 
Iowa  City  (imp.  15,.340) ;  Marion  (4.348); 
Vinton  (3,.372);  Marengo  (2,112);  Williams- 
burg  (1,210);  Mt.  Vernon  (1,441). 


PAGE  118— COLUMN  3 

change  third  line  under  “Miscellaneous’’  to 
Piped  for  gas,  homes.  .  .  '30  Nos.  17, 3,204 
1..32 


I’AGB  207— COLUMN  1 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Native  Whitea,  74.7%;  Negroes,  0.6%; 
Foreign  Bom,  15.7%;  English  Reading,  01.6%; 
Families,  31,000;  DweUings,  27,874. 


PAGE  286— COLUMN— 8 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Native  Whites,  70.7%;  Negroes,  0.6%; 
Foreign  Bora,  19.7%;  English  Reading,  98.3%; 
FamiUea,  (U.  S.  Census),  87,375;  (A.B.C. 
City)  89,038. 


PAGE  317,  COLUMN  1 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

(Providence  County) 

1930  U.  S.  Census,  252.081;  A.B.C.  City, 
346.348». 

•A.B.C.  City,  as  deOned  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  is  “all  that  within 
the  corimrate  limits  of  Providence,  plus  East 
Providence,  North  Providence,  Cranston  and 
Johnston,  all  of  which  are  within  the  city 
carrier  limits  of  Providence  (mat  otBce.”  Data 
herewith,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  applies 
to  A.B.C.  City. 


PAGE  301,  COLUMN  2 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Native  Whites.  70.2%;  Negroes,  0.0%; 
Foreign  Born,  10.0% ;  English  Reading, 
!)8.0."i% ;  Families,  (corimrate  limits)  101,704; 
(A.B.C.  City),  108,513. 


I’A(!E  301,  COLUMN  3 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Native  Whites,  85%;  Negroes,  few;  Foreign 
Born,  15% ;  English  Reading,  90% ;  Families, 
,32,116. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Redwood  city  (Cai.)  trib¬ 
une  has  moved  to  its  new  build¬ 
ing  at  California  and  Montgomery 
streets.  Its  plant  has  a  black  tile  front 
with  aluminum  trimming. 

Nampa  (Ida.)  Leader-Herald 
installed  a  new  8-page  duplex  flatbed 
press. 


SUSPENSIONS 

WESTPORT  (Conn.)  News. 

weekly,  organized  about  a  month 
ago  with  Daniel  Purcell  as  publisher 
and  Harold  Ades,  editor,  has  suspended 
publication. 


SCHOOLS 

PROF.  ROBERT  L.  HOUSMAN  and 
David  C.  H.  Lu  have  been  initiated 
as  honorary  members  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
chapter  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  national 
honorary  journalism  s(xiety.  Housman, 
a  professor  of  journalism  at  Montana 
University,  is  working  at  present  on  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  the  school,  while  Lu 
is  the  Yenching  University  exchange 
student  at  Missouri. 

An  exhibit  showing  twenty  photo¬ 
stats  of  some  of  the  famous  front 
pages  of  the  New  York  Times  has  been 
installed  in  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  University. 

Medill  school  of  journalism,  North¬ 
western  University  has  added  a  course 
in  radio  writing  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  A.  Dailey,  advertising  and  radio 
continuity  writer  for  the  Chicago  oflSce 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

Garland  h.  Thompson  has 

been  transferred  from  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel,  where  he  was  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room,  to  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  on  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

_J.  SHEA  has  been  named  mechani- 
"  cal  superintendent  and  production 
manager  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
T  elegram-Gaaette. 

Joseph  Estabrook  has  become  suner- 
intendent  of  the  composing  room  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Leon  Parmiter,  who  is  taking  a 
short  vacation  because  of  ill  health. 


FRAUDULENT  COPY  SCORED 


Detection  and  Elimination  Discussed 
at  Dallas  Classified  Meeting 

Elimination  of  fraudulent  advertising, 
collection  problems,  censorship,  rates 
and  other  questi(<hs  of  interest  to  man¬ 
agers  of  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  were  discussed  at  a  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  southwestern  division  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  at  the  Adolphus 
Hotel,  Dallas,  last  week. 

J.  H.  Butler,  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  chairman  of  this  division, 
presided.  W.  H.  Connell,  San  .dntonio 
Express  and  Evening  News,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee,  and 
Walter  Lahman  of  the  Dallas  Titnes- 
Herald,  was  chairman  of  the  exhibit 
committee.  The  southwestern  division 
includes  the  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Colorado  and 
Missouri.  About  25  classified  managers 
attended. 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
elimination  of  fraudulent  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Mr.  Butler  said. 

“The  association  has  urged  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  laws  against  misrepresentation 
on  the  part  of  dealers  who  represent 
themselves  as  individuals  in  order  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  reader,’’  he 
continued.  “This  is  unfair,  because  it 
fools  the  public  and  causes  it  to  lose 
confidence  in,  not  only  the  firms,  but 
the  paper  which  carries  such  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.” 


TO  AWARD  $1,000 


National  Pros  Club  Will  Again 
Pick  Winner  of  Pugiley  Prize 

(ftpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3 — Nom¬ 
inations  for  the  1931  Pugsley  award  of 
$1,000  to  the  writer  of  the  best  story 
of  national  interest  written  by  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  during  that  year 
will  be  received  by  the  National  Press 
Club  up  to  March  15,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced!.  The  prize  is  offered  annually 
by  Chester  D.  Pugsley.  banker  of  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  and  is  administered  by  the 
Press  Club. 

The  following  committee  appointed 
by  the  club’s  board  of  governors  will 
select  five  men  outstanding  in  the  field 
of  journalism  to  pick  the  winner: 
Eugene  S.  Leggett,  lietroit  J^ree  Press; 
Ulric  Bell,  Louisville  Courier-Journal ; 
Russell  Kent,  Pirminghaui  Nervs;  Paul 
Wooton,  AVrr  Orleans  Titnes-Picayune; 
and  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  contest  the 
judges  are  free  to  withhold  the  prize 
if  in  their  judgment  the  calibre  of  the 
stories  entered  does  not  merit  the 
award.  Last  year  the  prize  was  awarded 
to  Franklyn  Waltman,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  Baitimore  Sun,  for  his  stories 
exposing  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo. 
John  A.  Kennedy,  of  Universal  Service 
won  the  previous  award  for  his  stories 
of  the  Senator  Bingham-Eyanson  col¬ 
laboration  during  the  framing  of  the 
present  tariff  act. 


NEWSPAPER  CLUB  BALL 

The  third  annual  ball  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Club  of  New  York  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Feb.  19. 
The  general  committee  is  made  up  of 
many  well  known  New  York  newspaper 
executives  and  writers.  Mrs.  S.  Stan- 
wood  Menken  is  chairman  of  the  society 
committee. 


PERSONAL  SURVEY 
BEST  READER  TEST 


Editor*  Attending  Washington  Preu 
Institute  Agree  Personal  Contact 
Brings  More  Accurate  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Reader  Reactions 


Reports  on  reader  interest  surveys 
were  a  feature  of  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Institute  held  at  Seattle, 
Jan.  21-23,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ] 
Washington  Press  Association  and 
the  University  of  Washington  Schoolji 
of  Journalism.  A  majority  of  the 
editors  were  in  favor  of  personal  in¬ 
terviews  with  readers  to  learn  theii 
reactions  to  a  newspaper.  Fewer 
readers  can  be  reached  by  thii 
method,  they  pointed  out,  but  the 
answers  are  more  reliable  and  more 
penetrating. 

Small  town  and  community  papen 
as  rivals  of  big  dailies,  suppression  of 
news,  and  problems  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  were  other  subjects 
discussed.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Burd,  of  the 
University  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  prophesied  the  growth 
of  small  towns  with  a  corresponding 
growth  of  small  town  newspapers 
within  the  next  decade. 

Discussing  rivalry  between  small 
town  and  big  city  papers,  Merritt  E 
Benson,  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University,  and  H.  E 
Van  Ommeren,  editor  of  the  Cashmtrt 
Valley  Record,  agreed  that  personals 
and  feature  stories  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  weekly  rather  thaa 
attempts  to  scoop  big  dailies  oa 
news.  O.  H.  Olson,  editor  of  ths 
Pasco  Herald,  declared  re-written  out- 
of-town  news  was  necessary  to  s 
weekly  and  that  editorials  should  dis¬ 
cuss  state  and  national  affairs. 

E.  L.  Skeel,  attorney  for  the  as 
ciation,  urged  action  to  have  dorinai 
statutes  erased  from  the  state  law' 
books. 

Speakers  on  advertising  problei 
were  Harold  F.  Glenn,  aclvertisi 
manager  of  Frederick  and  Nelsou^ 
Seattle  department  store;  Tom  D  ' 
.Snohomish  County  Tribune;  Sol  Li 
I.yndcn  Tribune;  and  Prof.  R.  W, 
Tones,  of  the  U.  of  W.  School  of 
Journalism. 

J.  C.  Kaynor  of  the  Ellensburg  Etf- 
ning  Record,  described  a  questionnaifl)i 
sent  to  readers  to  gain  information  oil 
retail  conditions. 

Type  faces  were  discussed  by  Carl 
Brazier,  managing  editor  of  the  Seatlli 
Daily  Times,  and  E.  W.  Rule,  Tim« 
promotion  manager. 

M.  Lyle  Spencer,  president  of  thf 
university  made  an  appeal  to  news¬ 
papermen  to  support  education  in  its 
struggle  with  depression.  A  banquet 
and  theatre  party  closed  the  meeting. 


INCOME  TAX  PROTESTED 


St.  Regis  Company  Objects  To  Pay¬ 
ing  $7,801.02  Claimed  By  U.  S. 

f  Special  to  Editor  &  Pi-blisher) 

Washington,  1).  C.,  Feb.  The 
market  value  of  pulpwood  as  of  1927 
must  be  determined  by  the  United  States 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  to  settle  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  and  the  bureau 
of  internal  revenue,  predicated  upon  the 
bureau’s  insistence  that  the  paper  cor¬ 
poration  still  owes  $7,801.82  on  its  in¬ 
come  tax  for  1927. 

The  St.  Regis  Company,  New  York, 
assigned  to  the  cost  of  timberlands  from 
which  wood  was  cut,  the  actual  co^  i 
basis,  and  by  dividing  the  estimated 
number  of  cords  cut,  computed  the  de¬ 
pletion  basis  at  $2  a  cord.  On  this 
premise,  a  depletion  item  of  $104.- 
626.12  was  inserted  in  the  tax  return. 

After  examination  of  the  schedules 
the  federal  bureau  reduced  this  item  by 
$55,474.05,  and  levied  a  tax  on  that 
amount.  This  was  justified  by  the  falb 
ing  market  for  pulpwood,  which  placed 
its  value  below  $2  a  cord,  it  was  e^ 
lained.  This  contention  is  not  admitted 
y  the  taxpayer. 
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CAS  HEAT  FOR  SOFT  METAL  MELTING 


;■  ;_4,. 


AMERICA 


AS  provides  the  best  possible  heat  for  soft  metal 
melting  operations:  it  quickly  attains  the  proper 
thermal  heat,  and — what  js  at  least  equally  important 
—  it  maintains  it  with  a  tolerance  of  but  few  degrees. 
The  new  book  "Gas  Heat  in  Industry"  contains  definite 
information  about  the  application  of  gas  to  soft  metal 
melting.  You  should  have  a  copy. 


N  (^O^ASSO 


CIATION 


420  Lexington  Avenue,  N  e  iv  York 


AS  FOR  HEAT  WHEREVER  HEAT  IS  NEEDED 
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ARGENTINA’S  GREAT  POPULAJ 
ACQUIRES  SERVICE  OF  THI 

JORNADA  (formerly  CRITICA) 
signs  long  term  agreement  for  out¬ 
standing  word-wide  news  service. 


PUBLISHERS  of 
JORNADA  (formerly 
CRITICA)  announce 
the  inauguration  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1  of  full  world-wide  new< 
service  of  the  United  Press 
Associations.  This  important 
step  adds  to  JORNADA’S 
staff  the  services  of  seventy- 
five  United  Press  bureaus  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  of 
thousands  of  correspondents 
reporting  the  news  from  com¬ 
munities  in  every  country,  of 
trained  United  Press  staff 
writers  and  reporters  at  every 
great  news  center.  Hereafter 
JORNADA  will  rely  solely 
upon  the  United  Press  for  its 
basic  news  service. 

JORNADA’S  unique  service 
to  its  readers  demands  a  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy,  impartiality 
and  speed  in  gathering  and 
delivering  news  which  im¬ 
poses  a  high  responsibility 
upon  the  personnel  at  the 
source  of  the  news,  and 
JORNADA  decided  upon 
the  United  Press  as  best 
equipped  to  meet  these  de¬ 
mands. 
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JORNADA  (CRITICA )  building  on  the  Calle  Salta,  where  suburban  and  provincial  editions 

and  color  sections  are  printed. 
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JORNADA  (formerly  CRITICA)  is 
Argentina’s  great  newspaper  of  the 
masses.  It  issues  six  editions  daily  be¬ 
tween  noon  and  midnight,  the  most  active 
hours  of  the  people.  It  reports  the  news 
thoroughly  and  comprehensively,  yet  viv¬ 
idly  and  with  a  wealth  of  illustration. 

JORNADA  is  read  by  Argentines  in  every 
walk  of  life,  for  it  covers  every  phase  of 
their  interests.  Consistently  and  vigorously 
it  has  championed  the  rights  of  the  people. 

It  delivers  them  the  news  without  fear  or 
favor. 

It  publishes  three  pages  of  sports  and  a 
full  page  of  comics  each  day.  Its  Saturday 
edition  includes  a  magazine  and  comic 
section  in  full  color.  Argentina  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  agricultural  in  its  interests, 
and  JORNADA’S  expert  staff  reports 
every  phase  of  farm  activity.  Art,  drama, 
music  and  literature  are  covered  fully  in 
its  columns.  Yet  JORNADA  maintains  no 
inflexible  departments.  Each  edition  is  a 
new  newspaper.  Its  final  edition  at  mid¬ 
night  reviews  the  evening’s  drama  and  re¬ 
ports  the  night’s  sports  and  social  events. 

JORNADA  is  published  in  two  newspaper 
plants  which  embody  the  most  modern  mechanical 
and  journalistic  equipment;  the  main  plant  on  the 
Avenida  de  Mayo,  Buenos  Aires’  principal  thorough¬ 


JORN ADA  (CRITICA )  building  on  Avenida  de  Alayo,  where  the  editorial 
and  business  offices  and  the  principal  press  units  are  housed. 


fare;  the  other  on  the  Calle  Salta,  convenient  to  the 
railroads  for  distribution  of  the  newspapers  to  the 
suburbs  and  the  provinces. 


JORNADA  (/.w,  CRITICA) 


formerly 
BUENOS  AIRES 


Exclusive  U.  S.  Representatives 

ALL-AMERICA  NEWSPAPER  REP.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


II  NEWS  PA  PER 
fUNITED  PRESS 
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Ad  ver  t  ig]in  g  Agencies 


CANNERS*  CAMPAIGN 
TO  START  FEB.  18 


Will  Run  in  More  Than  50  Papers — 
Half-Page  Copy  Offered  with 
Provision  That  Another  Half- 
Page  Will  Be  Solicited 

Hailed  as  “the  most  effective  plan 
ever  offered  the  canning  industry  and 
the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  trade 
tor  educating  women  and  moving  canned 
foods,”  a  co-oi)erative  newspai»er  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  was  announced  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  in  Chicago  last  week. 
The  campaign  is  to  run  in  more  than 
50  newspajjers,  starting  about  Feb.  18. 

A  series  of  half-page  advertisements 
will  appear  weekly  m  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  representing  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  10,000,000  in  cities  with  a  total 
trading  area  population  of  over 
O0,000,000. 

Schedules  call  for  eight  half-jiage 
advertisements,  four  columns,  depth  oJ 
(lage,  and  will  be  offered  on  a  basis  that 
each  newsiiaiier  obtains  sufficient  tie-in 
advertising  to  fill  the  two  oiK'ii  columns 
on  each  side  of  the  association  adver¬ 
tising.  .\t  least  50  per  cent  of  the  tie-in 
space  is  to  be  reserved  for  retail 
grocers ;  the  rest  may  be  contracted  for 
by  wholesale  grocers  and  canners. 

If  the  newsi)aiH;r  is  successful  in  filling 
the  tie-up  space  for  the  eight  weeks. 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  is  authorized  to  place 
an  order  for  four  additional  one-half 
pages  on  the  same  basis. 

in  connection  with  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  plan,  F'.  J.  Ross, 
chairman  of  the  agency  handling  the 
account,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
“the  forthcoming  campaign  is  built  on 
a  plan  in  which  not  only  the  value  of 
the  newspaijer  as  women’s  local  market 
sheet  is  fully  recognized,  but  the  mer¬ 
chandising  power  of  the  newspaper 
organization  becomes  an  integral  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  movement  of  canned 
foods.” 

Newspapers  are  asked  to  co-operate 
by  lending  the  aid  of  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  staffs  to  make  contact  with  the  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  canned  foods  brok¬ 
ers,  together  with  other  merchandising 
helps.  F.  G.  Hubbard  of  the  advertising 
agency  explained.  Newspapers  are  iier- 
mitted  to  select  the  day  on  which  they 
wish  to  run  the  advertising. 

FOREIGN  OFFICERS  SHIFTED 


Erwin,  Wasey  London  Chief  Brought 
Home - Four  Other*  Moved 

L.  W.  Weddell,  for  six  years  man¬ 
ager,  London  office,  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office  as  sjiecial  representative  of 
the  European  organization.  He  has 
lK*en  with  the  agency  eight  years,  and 
prior  to  that  was  in  export  advertising 
with  Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
four  years. 

Gerald  S.  Peacock,  Paris  manager, 
liecomes  London  office  manager.  His 
place  in  Paris  will  be  filled  by  Bernard 
Staley,  head  of  the  Brussels  office,  and 
J.  R.  E.  Guild  of  the  Paris  office  will 
become  the  new  manager  at  Brussels. 

Chester  R.  Vail,  New  York  office, 
has  been  transferred  to  Ixindon,  where 
he  will  act  as  assistant  to  J.  R.  Weddell, 
managing  director  of  the  12  Erwin, 
Wasey  offices  in  Eurojie.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  for  the  last  four 
years,  part  of  which  time  was  sjient  in 
the  London  offices. 


Verne  Burnett  Promoted 

Verne  E.  Burnett  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  General  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York.  For  three  years 
he  was  advertising  manager,  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  and  later, 
was  secretary  of  the  General  Motors 
.Advertising  Committee. 


Gets  Outboard  Motor  Account 

Harold  .Aarons,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  counsel  for  the 
Caille  Motor  Company,  Detroit.  Mich., 
manufacturers  of  outlioard  motors. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald 


Calvert  L.  Young 


A  STRONG  advocate  of  tested  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  Calvert  L. 
Young.  “We  have  obtained  remark¬ 
able  distribution  and  sales  on  certain 
products  due  to  the  ‘dominating  demand’ 
created  by  this  particular  type  of  copy,” 
declares  Young.  “In  these  tests  no 
salesmen  were  employed,  and  I  am 
thoroughly  sold  on  the  idea  that  adver¬ 
tising  of  this  class,  if  properly  written 
and  presented,  does  a  fine  selling  job. 

“Naturally,  no  copy  writer  can  say 
in  advance  just  what  advertisements 
are  good  or  bad — unless  he  has  clair¬ 
voyant  second-sight.  But  the  funda¬ 
mental  importance  of  keyed,  tested 
advertising  copy  will  come  nearer  to 
giving  him  this  second-sight  qualification 
than  will  any  other  apjiroach  known  to 
our  profession.” 

Calvert  has  had  the  dual  job  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  copy  chief  for  the  Millar  Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency,  of  Los  .Angeles,  Cal., 
for  three  of  his  14  years  in  general 
advertising.  He  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  such  California  newspapers 
as  the  Los  A  ti tides  Herald.  Times,  and 
Express,  where,  from  1912  to  1917,  he 
learned  much  as  an  employe  in  the 
advertising  and  circulation  departments. 

For  a  full  decade  he  augmented  this 
knowledge  with  the  selling  principles 
and  practices  expounded  by  the  Dake- 
Johanet  .Advertising  Agency,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  of  which  company  he  was 
vice-president.  He  now  handles  some 
20  diversified  accounts,  including  a  num¬ 
ber  of  drug,  cosmetic,  food,  and  tech¬ 
nical  advertisers. 

Young  was  born  in  Middletown,  Mo. 
His  hobbies  are  football,  chess,  trout, 
and  deep  sea  fishing. 


Pierce-Arrow  Appoint* 

The  Pierce-.Arrow  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed 
Roche  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
to  direct  its  advertising,  effective  Feb.  1. 
Harry  S.  Bishop,  formerly  advertising 
director  of  Pierce-Arrow,  will  rejoin 
the  agency  as  vice-president  in  charge 
of  its  Buffalo  office. 


Agencie*  Merge 

The  Dunham,  Younggreen,  Lesan 
Company,  Chicago,  and  the  H.  E.  Lesan 
Company,  New  A^ork,  have  combined 
interests  under  the  name  of  H.  E.  Lesan 
.Advertising  Agency,  with  offices  in 
New  A’ork  and  Chicago.  C.  C.  Young- 
green.  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
Lesan  company,  will  continue  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office. 


New  Swift  Sl  Co.  Copy 

.Announcing  a  change  in  trade  name 
from  Parfay  to  Formay,  Swift  &  Co. 
recently  released  extensive  copy  adver¬ 
tising  their  shortening  product  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Full  pages  were  used  in  metro- 
jKilitan  areas,  with  a  secondary  run  of 
copy  five  columns  by  12  inches. 


AGENCIES  MERGE 
Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball  and 
L.  H.  Frohman  Con*olidate 

The  advertising  agencies  of  Lyddon, 
Hanford  &  Kimball,  Inc.,  Rochester 
and  New  York  City,  and  Louis  H. 
Frohman  Company,  New  York,  have 
Ijeen  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Frohman,  Inc. 

Louis  H.  Frohman,  president  of  the 
Frohman  agency,  becomes  executive 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  New  York  offices.  C.  R.  Lyddon 
continues  as  president,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Rochester.  Other  officers  of 
tile  Lyddon  agency  also  continue : 
Lester  A.  Cassler,  vice-president ;  Saxe 
H.  Hanford,  treasurer;  Ralph  M.  Cole, 
secretary.  Executive  personnel  of  the 
Rochester  office  and  of  the  P'rohman 
company  will  remain  unchanged.  Full 
a  cncy  service  will  be  given  at  both 
offices. 

Mr.  Frohman  was  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Lyddon,  Hanford 
&  Kimball  in  1922.  He  will  continue 
his  association  with  agencies  in  .Atlanta, 
Minnea])olis,  Philadelphia,  Los  .Angeles, 
London,  and  Paris.  Ablxitt  Kimball, 
who  has  been  managing  director  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Lyddon,  Hanford 
&  Kimball,  has  resigned  from  the 
agency. 


Sproul,  Jr.,  Start*  Own  Service 

.A.  E.  Sproul,  Jr.,  for  two  years  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co., 
Inc.,  has  just  organized  an  advertising 
design  and  production  service  with 
headquarters  in  New  A’ork.  For  five 
years  previous  Mr.  Sproud  supervised 
advertising  design  and  production  for 
the  Technical  Publicity  Department  of 
the  Union  Carbide  Company.  He  has 
been  retained  by  O.  S.  Tyson  for  both 
operating  and  counsellor  service. 


HANSON  JOINS  KRESGE  I 

After  an  absence  of  six  years  from 
retail  merchandising,  Joseph  E.  Han¬ 
son  has  returned  to  take  charge  of  sales 
for  the  Kresge  Department  Store, 
Newark.  Until  recently  he  was  vice- 
president,  Frank  Presbrey  Advertising 
Company,  New  York,  resigning  to  take 
the  Kresge  position.  For  more  than  ten 
years  Mr.  Hanson  was  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 
There  he  established  radio  station  WOR, 
the  first  station  to  be  operated  by  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  He  also  originated  and 
published  Charm  magazine  for  Bam¬ 
berger’s.  He  has  been  with  Mr.  Kresge 
for  some  years  in  various  advisor)- 
capacities. 


Preparing  Two  Campaigns 

Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago  ® 
agency,  is  to  place  advertising  of  the 
.Appleton  Coated  Paper  Company,  .Ap¬ 
pleton,  W'is.,  business  papers  in  the 
printing  and  advertising  field  lieing 
included  in  the  1932  schedule.  The 
same  agency  will  also  place  travel 
advertising  for  Meeting  Tours,  .Apple- 
ton.  Wis. 


Leahy  Become*  Partner 

With  the  addition  of  VV’.  Vincent 
Leahy  as  a  partner,  the  Pacific  Coast 
advertising  agency  of  llanak  ik  Klein 
has  been  named  Hanak,  Klein  &  Leahy, 
The  company  recently  opened  an  office 
in  Los  Angeles.  Headquarters  are  in 
-San  Francisco. 


Ullman  Agency  Move* 

Roland  G.  E.  Ullman,  advertising  and 
m;irl;eting  counselors,  Philadelphia, 
move'l  Feb.  1  to  larger  quarte-s  on 
'lie  tiinth  floor  of  the  Bonbright  Build¬ 
ing.  1520  Locust  street,  in  that  city. 


Agency  Lose*  Suit 

Judgment  for  $1,254  against  the 
James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  and  its  client,  the  DeA'aux- 
Hall  Motor  Corporation,  of  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.,  was  ordered  in  Kent  county 
circuit  court.  Grand  Rapids,  Jan.  25. 
The  plaintiff  w'as  James  Bayne  com¬ 
pany,  of  Grand  Rapids,  commercial 
photographers  and  engravers. 


Women  Entertain  Ill  Sailor* 

.A  musical  entertainment  was  given 
at  the  League  Island  Naval  Hospital 
for  500  invalid  sailors  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Club  of  .Advertising  Women 
Jan.  26.  Miss  Ruth  E.  Clair  was  in 
charge  of  the  affair  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Pauline  B.  Peters,  president  of  the 
organization:  Miss  Henriette  K.  Harri¬ 
son  and  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Robinson. 


Golden  Join*  Agency 

Alex  Golden,  formerly  automobile 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  has  joined  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  Advertisers,’  Inc.,  Detroit 
agency. 


I  l-lVERfOOl 

Brush-Moore  Nevs 


Hollywood  Agency  Moves 

The  Henry  W.  Welsh  .Advertising 
.Agency,  Hollywood,  Cal.,  has  moved 
its  offices  from  the  Taft  Building  to 
’’(W  .North  \’ine  street. 


DANA.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select  group 
of  leading  Metropolitan 
n  V  e  n  i  n  g  Newspapers  — 
Based  on  the  idea  of  in¬ 
dividual  attention  to  a 
small  grade-A  list.  Per¬ 
sonal  service. 

Each  CARROLL  News¬ 
paper  leads  in  national 
advertising  in  respective 
fields. 

110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


The  complete  news- 
picture  and  feature 
service  .  .  .  meeting 
every  daily  newspaper 
need  beyond  wire  and 
local  news. 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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AMERICA’S  GREATEST  GOSSIP  COLUMN... 


acclaimed 

•  ••An  Essential  Featnre 


For  Modern  Newspapers 


He  is  always  the  first  reporter  in  New  York  Walter  Winchell’s  influence  cannot  be  de- 
to  get  the  "low  down.”  He  is  the  greatest  nied.  The  educated  and  the  unschooled  quote 
gossip  and  tattler  in  all  history.— f/arry  T,  him,  at  first  as  mimics,  later  unconsciously. 
Brundidge  of  the  St.  Louis  Star.  —Editorial  in  Portland  {Me.)  Press-Herald. 

For  territory,  write  or  wire 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

235  East  4Sth  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Greatest  Circulation 
Combination  on  Earth 


Walter  Winchell’s  column  is  a  bright  spot  in  Walter  Winchell  is  a  superb  reporter  who 
our  newspaper.  Readers  of  The  News  are  is  enriching  our  language.  —  George  Jean 
sure  of  one  never  failing  department  in  his  Nathan. 
column.— TAe  Cleveland  News.  • 


In  all  my  years  in  Huntington  I’ve  never 
known  a  feature  to  take  hold  like  your  ( Win- 
chell’s)  column.— fi.  Clendenin,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor, Huntington  {JF.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch. 

• 

Walter  Winchell’s  column  has  proved  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  features  we 
have  ever  published.  We  recently  called 
upon  our  readers  to  express  opinion  about 
our  features  and  were  overwhelmed  with  let¬ 
ters  praising;  Winchell  and  threatening  dire 
reprisals  should  his  column  ever  be  discon¬ 
tinued.— NarAwY/e  Evening  Tennessean. 


Walter  Winchell’s  column  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  one  of  the  best  features  we  have  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  publish.— LeutVviY/e 
Herald-Post. 


One  of  the  phenomena  of  modern  newspaper 
writing  is  the  position  attained  by  Walter 
Winchell  in  the  belles  lettres  of  the  day.  . . . 
His  Monday  column  is  as  near  a  mine  of  in¬ 
formation  as  modern  journalism  boasts  today. 
—The  New  Yorker. 

• 

The  amazing  ability  of  Walter  Winchell  to 
get  news  before  anybody  else  gets  it  is  only 
part  of  his  power. . . .  He  is  also  the  freshest, 
newest,  most  important  journalistic  influence 
of  the  last  twenty  years.— Scribner  s  Mag¬ 
azine. 

• 

The  permanence  of  Winchell’s  influence  on 
the  colloquial  English  language  in  America 
can  not  yet  be  ascertained,  but  considering 
that  he  is  read  daily  by  almost  5,000,000 
people,  one  can  hardly  deny  that  there  is  an 
influence.— Paa/  Robert  Beath,  University 
of  JVisconsin,  in  "American  Speech." 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


CRAMER-Krasselt  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  with  headquarters  in 
Milwaukee,  announced  at  its  recent 
stockholders’  meeting  that  1931  billings 
showed  an  increase  of  28.15  per  cent 
over  those  of  1930.  The  current  year 
is  budgeted  on  an  expected  increase  of 
20  per  cent  over  1931,  according  to  F. 
G.  Cramer,  president,  who  said  that 
new  business  would  be  obtained  “ac¬ 
cording  to  a  plan  which  parallels  our 
recommendations  to  clients.” 

“In  the  face  of  the  nation’s  worst 
economic  situation,"  he  added  “the 
fundamentals  of  marketing  remained 
unchanged.  So  it  happened  that  the 
aggressive,  sales-mind^  manufacturer 
was  able  to  employ  the  recognized  tools 
with  a  greater  effectiveness,  due  to  the 
timidity  of  bewildered  competitors. 

“During  1932  we  opened  two  new 
offices,  and  now  have  permanent  service 
offices  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  De¬ 
troit,  Indianapolis,  and  Los  Angeles. 
We  look  forward  to  1932  with  con¬ 
fidence.’’ 


INTERESTING  indication  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  roll-your-own 
movement  has  spread  is  seen  in  the 
statement  credited  this  week  to  George 
Cooper,  president  of  the  Brown  &  Wil¬ 
liamson  Company,  that  more  than  2,000.- 
000  Target  machines  for  rolling  cigar¬ 
ettes  have  already  been  put  into  use. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  sales  efforts 
have  been  concentrated  primarily  in  a 
limited  number  of  states  where  sales 
taxes  on  factory-made  cigarettes  im¬ 
proved  the  opportunity. 

Stating  that  the  company  had  enjoyed 
an  “exc^ingly  healthy  1931,”  he  said; 
“We  have  b^  operating  24  hours  a 
day,  with  substantial  gains  in  business. 
Target  cigarette  tobacco  and  Target 
machine  for  rolling  our  recently  intro¬ 
duced  products  have  sold  heavily.  We 
see  signs  of  increasing  confidence  all 
through  the  business  structure.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  biggest  year  in 
our  history.” 


The  Ad-Man's  life  is  one  long  flght ; 

He  never  does  a  blamed  thing  right. 

If  flat  and  tame  the  big  sale  fall. 

It’s  ’cause  the  ad  was  much  too  small ; 
But  if  the  crowd  just  mobs  the  place 
'Twould  been  as  good  with  half  the 
space. 

To  try  to  please,  what  is  the  use? 

The  best  you  get  is  mild  abuse. 

I  mean,  from  buyers  in  the  store — 
Upstairs,  of  course,  you  gel  much  more. 


SIXTH  and  latest  city  to  be  covered 
by  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  in  its  program  of 
newspaper-reader  surveys  is  Buffalo. 
The  printed  report  for  this  city  was 
releas^  this  week,  showing  how  the 
Courier-Express,  News,  and  Times  com¬ 
pare  in  reaching  different  income  groups 
and  how  much  each  paper’s  circulation 
overlaps  that  of  another.  The  associa¬ 
tion.  it  is  stated,  plans  to  make  similar 
surveys  in  nine  more  cities  of  more  than 
450,000  population,  the  Philadelphia 
report  being  nearly  complete.  Previous 
surveys  have  been  made  in  New  York, 
Detroit,  Washington,  Boston,  and  St. 
Louis. 

The  survey  was  made  by  questioning 
5,800  residents  of  Buffalo  and  suburban 
areas.  Each  interview  asked  about 
papers  purchased  or  received  by  the 
family  “yesterday”  or  “last  Sunday,” 
while  other  questions  were  designed  to 
ascertain  the  total  family  income.  Oc¬ 
cupations  of  workers  and  rental  value 
of  homes  were  the  principal  indexes  of 
inoHne.  In  computing  average  incomes 
for  each  occupation,  the  report  says,  the 
classifications  were  “based  upon  normal 
conditions  of  employment  rather  than 
upon  the  abnormal  unemployment  and 
business  siuation  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  survey.” 

In  accordance  with  i»st  practice,  the 
report  includes  a  detailed  explanation 
and  defense  of  the  statistical  methods 
followed. 


Michael  Schaap  is  president  of 
Bloomingdale’s. 


Retail  advertising  men  and  some 
other  executives  found  plenty  to 
interest  them  at  the  convention  in  the 
discussions  of  store  advertising.  One 
suggestion  was  for  tests  of  advertising 
and  merchandise  on  a  small  scale  early 
in  the  season  before  the  store  loads  up 
with  goods  and  has  to  use  large  space 
to  move  them.  Another  speaker,  Arthur 
O.  Price,  sales  manager  of  the  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  went  farther  and  urged 
selection  of  items  according  to  records 
of  how  they  sell  before  being  advertised 
at  all.  He  put  this  second  only  to 
actual  inquiry  among  a  store’s  custom¬ 
ers,  citing  the  December  interviews  with 
20,000  women  of  greater  New  York  by 
Macy’s.  Several  stores,  he  said,  are 
doing  a  more  economical  job  along  the 
same  line  by  questioning  the  customers 
who  come  in  . 

A  third  source  of  information,  he 
said,  lay  in  what  competitors  were  actu¬ 
ally  selling.  What  the  advertiser  has 
on  hand  to  sell,  according  to  the  speaker, 
should  be  fourth  consideration,  not  first. 


SEVERAL  speakers  insisted  that  the 
rush  to  promote  low-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  it  was 
time  to  begin  telling  about  quality 
rather  than  price  in  advertising  copy. 
Price  advertising,  it  was  pointed  out. 
had  increased  the  proportion  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  very  cheap  goods,  where 
margin  hardly  represented  enough 
money  to  be  worth  while. 


The  tremendous  proportions  of  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  and  advertising, 
regardless  of  minor  changes  in  per¬ 
centages.  were  illustrated  by  Ernest  C. 
Hastings,  president  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist,  who  told  the  Merchandise 
Managers  Division: 

“Retailers  right  now  are  planning  on 
a  volume  of  over  $10,000,000,000  for 
1932.  To  get  this  they  expect  to  spend 
approximately  $300,000,000  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  display — a  staggering  sum,  a 
sum  no  other  industry  can  .  even 
approach. 

“How  to  spend  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
problem.  It  is  my  belief  that  just  as 
we  are  going  back  to  fundamentals  in 
merchandising,  so  are  we  going  back 
to  fundamentals  in  advertising.  This 
means  a  greater  appreciation  and  use 
of  the  newspapers  to  carry  the  store 
message.  Some  of  the  so-called  new 
ways  of  advertising  or  publicity  must 
go.  There  is  a  very  strong  and  definite 
tendency  on  the  part  of  advertising  men 
pnd  store  owners  back  to  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers. 

“The  Associated  Press,  individual 
newspapers,  etc.,  are  planning  to  co¬ 
operate  as  never  before  with  local  mer¬ 
chants  in  features,  in  style  information, 
in  news,  in  circulation,  etc.,  to  develop 
the  individual  communities  into  leading 
trading  centers.” 


HERE’S  another  verse  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  antholo^.  It  was  read 
at  this  week’s  convention  of  dry  goods 
executives  by  Karl  F.  Egge,  publicity 
director  of  Bloomingdale’s,  Inc.,  New 
York,  who  blandly  observed:  “I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  the 
author’s  name,  but  he  happens  to  be  the 
president  of  a  very  well-known  depart¬ 
ment  store — for  which  I  work.” 


“We  have  a  better  right  now  than 
even  a  year  ago  to  pin  our  hopes  to  the 
upward  swing,”  he  said.  “When  it  will 
come  is  not  a  matter  for  off-hand  proph¬ 
ecy.  I  have  heard  of  a  tradition  in 
some  very  experienced  quarters  of 
finance,  from  men  who  have  lived 
through  more  than  one  depression 
worse  than  this.  It  is  that  the  turn 
comes  at  the  moment  when  Wall  Street 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  have  become 
convinced  that  it  will  never  come  at  all.” 


GLEN  BUCK  JOINS  D'ARCY 


Radio  advertising  came  in  for  both 
good  words  and  bad  words  from 
1.  A.  Hirschmann,  formerly  director  of 
the  destinies  of  the  Bamberger  station, 
WOR,  now  publicity  director  of  Lord 
&  Taylor,  New  York.  Broadcasting, 
he  said,  should  be  used  “as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  newspaper  advertising,  which 
still  remains  your  best  medium  for  direct 
results.” 

“Use  the  newspaper  with  the  radio,” 
he  went  on;  “refer  to  your  radio  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  newspaper,  refer  to  your 
newspaper  advertising  over  the  radio — 
tie  them  up  together. 

“But  before  radio  advertising  can  take 
an  invincible  part  in  America’s  mer¬ 
chandising  fiel^  it  must  also  clean  its 
skirts  of  crooners  and  ballyhoo  artists 
and  reiterated  advertising  sales  talks, 
ad  nauseam. 

“Much  of  radio  tends,  like  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture,  to  shoot  under  its  audience, 
to  rely  on  fan  mail  as  the  real  test  of  a 
successful  program.  And  you  know  as 
well  as  I  that  few  people  of  really  criti¬ 
cal  taste  and  sound  opinion  have  time  to 
write  fan  mail.  The  radio  runs  a  good 
horse  in  too  many  races.  One  good 
crooner  breeds  a  whole  nauseating  tribe 
of  them.” 


Minneapolis  Manager  Promoted 

Ralph  B.  Campbell,  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  office  of  Batten.  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc.,  since  Jan.  1, 
has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  that 
company. 


GOOD  NEWS  II 


Alexander  d.  noyes,  financial 

.  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
speaking  at  the  general  session  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  on  “The  Financial  Outlook 
for  1932,”  ventured  the  belief  that  “we 
shall  have  to  come  back  to  the  time- 
honored  fact  of  the  prosperity  cycle.” 
The  “new  era”  of  1929  was  supposed 
to  have  done  away  with  cycles,  he 
pointed  out,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
cycle  was  about  to  bring  disaster  to 
many.  Now,  he  went  on,  there  are  those 
who  talk  just  as  loudly  about  a  new  era 
as  in  19^,  only  now  they  are  unable 
to  believe  in  an  ascending  curve. 


...  8  passenger  Stinson 
monoplane  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  The 


Will  Represent  St.  Louis  Agency  is 
Chicago  as  Vice-President 

Glen  Buck,  president  of  the  Glen 
Buck  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  in  Chicago,  has  retired 
from  that  office  to  become  vice-president 
of  the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company. 
He  is  to  represent  the  D’Arcy  agenej- 
in  Chicago,  with  temporary  offices  in 
the  Daily  News  Building,  which  will 
add  a  new  branch  to  the  present  D’Arcy 
offices  in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Atlanta, 
and  Toronto. 

Mr.  Buck  has  been  a  prominent  figurt 
in  automobile  advertising,  as  well  as  in 
other  lines.  As  head  of  his  own  agency, 
he  has  handled  a  number  of  important 
advertising  accounts. 
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New  Position  for  C.  C.  Green 

Charles  C.  Green,  for  many  years 
head  of  the  Charles  C.  Green  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  taken  an  executive  po¬ 
sition  with  Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.. 
Graybar  Building,  New  York.  Arthur 
C.  Doornbos,  who  was  associated  with 
him,  has  also  joined  Atherton  &  Cur¬ 
rier  in  an  executive  position. 


Chase  St  Sanborn  Cited 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
filed  a  complaint  against  Chase  &  San¬ 
born,  Inc.,  coffee  merchants,  of  Boston 
charging  that  paid  testimonials  were 
used  in  advertising  without  revealing 
whether  money  was  paid  for  them. 
complaint  charged  “unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  interstate  commerce”  and 
set  hearing  for  Feb.  26  in  Washington. 


Mergenthaler  Account  to  K.  St  E. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 

rny,  Brooklyn,  has  appointed  Kenyon 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising  account.  Frank  T,  Denman,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  William  H.  Den¬ 
ney  Company,  has  joined  Kenyon  4 
Eckhardt  as  an  account  executive. 
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Blarkett-Samplo-Hummert  Company, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chlcapro. 
Using  a  few  newspapers  In  a  test  cam¬ 
paign  for  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Introducing  a  new  flour. 

Dorranre,  Solllvan  &  Co.,  130  West 
42d  Street,  New  York.  Now  handling 
account  for  the  G.  E.  Prentice  Mfg. 
Company,  New  Britain. 

Nelson  Chrsman  ft  Co.,  510  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Preparing  a 
general  list  of  newspapers  In  15  major 
marketing  centers  on  the  Rez  Prescrip¬ 
tion  Company,  Chicago. 

Faxon,  Inc.,  640  North  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  A  few  towns  have  already- 
been  added  for  a  test  campaign  on  the 
Bonkora  Products  Company,  ^ttle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Charles  Lnssier,  Inc.,  940  Michigan 
Theatre  Building,  Detroit.  Placing  ac¬ 
count  for  Gar  wood,  Inc.,  Marysville, 
Michigan. 

Paris  ft  Peart.  369  Pexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  Placing  account  for  the 
India  Tea  Bureau,  New  York. 

Tonng  ft  Rnblcam,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  Now  handling  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Rath  Packing  Company, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


288,55a 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 


JANUARY,  1932 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
January,  1932  was  189,320. 


Everything  in  Bmitimore 
Revolvtt  Around 


THE  emm  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 


$800,000  worth*  of  Electric 
Refrigerators  were  sold  Deal¬ 
ers  in  Camden,  Burlington, 
Gloucester  and  Salem  Coun¬ 
ties  by  8  of  11  Distribntort 
advertising  in  the  Courier- 
Post  during  1931. 
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COUMER'POST 

NE^PAPERS 


"Tho  Nowepoptr  Iowa  Dupondt  Upon" 

240,844  Daily  A.B.C. 
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mapoles  addresses 

VIRGINIA  PRESS 


Editor  Toll*  of  Experience  in  Jail — 
Geremor  Byrd  Lead*  List  of 
Speaker*  on  Program  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pre**  Meeting 


j.  W.  Mapoles,  editor  of  the  Hope- 
•iLtll  (Va.)  News,  who  was  recently 
committed  to  jail  for  five  days  by  Judge 
Thomas  B.  Robertson  of  Hopewell  for 
contempt  of  court,  spoke  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  in  Murphy’s 
Hotel,  Richmond,  Jan.  28-30.  Nearly 
100  members  and  guests  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  attended  the  sessions,  presided  over 
bv  Rufus  G.  Roberts,  president. 

Leading  the  program  of  speakers  was 
Gov.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  publisher  of  the 
IVinchester  Star,  who  spoke  on  the 
functions  of  state  government.  Dr. 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  News-Leader,  discussed 
eitorial  practice,  and  the  importance 
of  newspapers  in  the  education  of  the 
public  was  stressed  by  State  Senators 
Robert  J.  Noel  and  George  W.  Layman. 

Dr.  W,  N.  Wheeler,  chief  lecturer  of 
;  the  United  '  States  Forestry  Service, 

!  spoke  on  “The  Latest  Developments 
in  the  Pulpwood  Situation.”  Other 
speakers  were  Robert  F.  Nelson,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Virginia  State 
Oiamber  of  Commerce;  C.  Victor 
Weme,  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Association ;  Carter  E. 
Wormeley,  publicity  director  for  the 
[  state;  and  Professor  S.  M.  Holton,  Jr., 
of  the  Farmville  State  Teachers’  College. 

A  dinner-meeting  was  held  at  the 
I  opening  of  the  three-day  convention 
and  a  visit  was  made  to  radio  station 
WRVA. 


OKLAHOMANS  HIT  RADIO 


Brand  It  A*  Competitor  of  Pre** 

at  Oklahoma  City  Convention 

Radio  was  branded  as  a  competitor  of 
newspapers  and  padded  circulation  lists 
and  sales  of  subscriptions  at  reduced 
prices  were  condemned  in  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Oklahoma  Press  Asso- 
'  ciation  in  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
t  Huckins  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Jan. 
23-24. 

More  than  220  representatives  of  150 
newspapers  attended. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  dinner 
;  the  evening  before  sessions  were  called. 

I  Daily  and  weekly  papers  formed  sep¬ 
arate  groups  with  John  W.  Young,  of 
the  Sapulpa  Herald,  heading  the  former, 
and  Elmer  Petree,  Fairfax  Chief,  the 
latter. 

Speakers  who  addressed  the  general 
sessions  were  George  F.  Collisson,  farm 
editor,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  George  F. 
Oiurch,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College; 
W.  A.  Cory,  Employers’  Reinsurance 
wrporation,  Kansas  City;  and  H.  C. 
Hoteling,  executive  secretary.  National 
Editorial  .Association. 

Harry  B.  Rutledge,  secretary  and  field 
tnanager,  and  Fred  E.  Tarman,  Nor- 
WH  Transcript,  read  their  reports, 
^ed  Shepler,  Lawton  Constitution,  pres- 
'•lent  of  the  group,  introduced  the 
speakers.  The  resolutions  were  pre- 
^nted  by  James  Biggerstaff,  Wagoner 
necord-Democrat,  chairman,  resolutions 
committee. 

Nichols,  president.  National 
1  Editorial  .Association,  the  principal 
s^ker  at  the  closing  session,  urged 
adoption  of  a  net  rate,  putting  local  and 
national  advertisers  on  an  equal  basis, 
*nd  elimination  of  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative.  Mr.  Nichols  also  suggested 
nevelopment  of  the  local  advertiser  as 
*  means  of  improving  the  advertising 
status  of  newspapers. 


matchabellis  drop  suit 

Prince  Georges  Matchabelli  and  Prin- 
^ofine  Matchabelli  dropped  their 
“t  fOT  libel  against  the  New  York 
<Wy  Mirror  this  week.  When  the  case 
the  Prince’s  affidavit  was  pre- 
stating  that  satisfaction  had  been 
*  retraction  of  the 
“tele  had  been  promis^. 


The 

MILWAUKEE 

Situation  in  a  few  words 

Yes,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  has  decreased 
its  national  advertising  rates  about  6%,  but 
its  circulation  loss  in  percentage  is  very 
much  greater,  totaling  19,000  copies  daily. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  MILWAUKEE 
SENTINEL-WISCONSIN  NEWS  has  not 
raised  its  advertising  rates,  whereas  its 
circulation  has  grown  to  a  net  total  of  over 
180,000  copies  per  day,  which  is  about 
25,000  more  than  that  of  our  contemporary. 

In  advertising  the  SENTINEL-NEWS  gained, 
during  1931,  over  485,000  lines  of  space, 
whereas  the  other  newspaper  lost  over 
1,313,000  lines. 

The  SENTINEL-NEWS  has  more  city  cir¬ 
culation,  more  city  and  suburban  circula¬ 
tion,  and  25,000  more  total  circulation 
than  the  other  paper. 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  recent  broad-side  and  explains 
the  Milwaukee  situation  in  a  few  words. 

MILWAUKEE 

SENTINEL-NEWS 

PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES 

National  Advertising  Representative 
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Circulation 

WEEKLY  IS  DAILIES* 
DEPRESSION  WEAPON 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times 
Sells  Weekly  'Subs’  to  Readers 
Who  Cancel  Tbeir  Daily 
Subscriptions 

By  Haskell  A.  Dyer 
The  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times  is  finding  a  good  depression 
weapon  in  the  Weekly  Standard,  a  paper 
also  published  by  the  Standard-Times. 

The  Weekly  Standard  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  16  pages,  with  two  pages  of 
comics  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  As 
soon  as  a  daily  subscriber  cancels  out 
because  of  the  depression,  a  copy  of  the 
weekly  is  mailed  out  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  this  paper  may  be  taken  for 
less  than  a  year  at  a  very  attractive 
rate.  Since  most  of  the  Standard- 
Times  subscriptions  expire  on  or  about 
Oct.  1,  this  special  offer  covers  the 
period  between  Jan.  1  and  Oct.  1. 

Minor  Shutt,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Standard-Times,  reports  that  this 
plan  is  working  out  very  well.  Through 
the  low-cost  weekly,  the  circulation 
manager  plans  to  tie-up  every  former 
subscriber  until  that  subscriber  can 
afford  to  take  one  or  both  the  dailies. 

In  addition,  the  Weekly  Standard  is 
also  reaching  persons  who  live  too  far 
out,  or  in  places  which  do  not  have 
proper  mail  facilities  for  a  daily  paper. 

The  cost  of  publishing  the  Weekly 
•Standard  runs  low  since  practically  all 
the  type  is  picked  from  one  or  both  the 
dailies.  Often  entire  pages  can  be 
picked  up.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  front  page  which  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Evening  Standard  on  the 
day  the  Weekly  Standard  is  published. 

To  enable  advertisers  to  get  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  changing  circulation,  the 
business  office  has  made  a  special  rate 
to  all  advertisers  whereby  they  get 
morning,  evening,  and  weekly  insertion 
at  one  flat  rate. 


Interstate  Meeting  March  14-15 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  will 
be  held  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  at  the 
Hotel  Plaza,  March  14-15,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and 
directors  held  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  building  Jan.  25.  Those  present  at 
the  meeting  were :  President  W.  L. 
Lippincott,  Atlantic  City  Press-Union; 
First  Vice-President  John  H.  J.  Kuntz, 
I.ancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Charles  K.  Blasser,  York 
(Pa.)  Dispatch;  Harry  Cullis.  Chester 
Times;  G.  W.  Stabler,  Williamsport 
Grit;  J.  C.  Healy,  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
News;  R.  Sturman,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
N ews-J ourtial ;  E.  P.  Kavanaugh,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  I.  Isenberg,  Jersey  City 
Journal;  C.  L.  Stretch,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


New  Weather  Feature 

"News  Not  of  People”  is  the  title  of 
a  new  feature  recently  started  in  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  accompanying 
the  detailed  weather  forecast.  Bearing 
the  date-line:  “OUTDOORS,  Feb.  00 
— (Special  to  the  Post) — ,”  the  copy 
run  in  indented  blackface  with  a  boxed 
head,  describes  the  mood  of  the  weather 
in  a  poetic  vein.  The  feature  is  written 
by  Samuel  McCoy,  formerly  of  the  old 
New  York  World,  who  recently  joined 
the  Post’s  rewrite  staff. 


Lynn  Boys  Attend  Banquet 

The  Lj-nn  (Mass.)  Newsboys  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  banquet  Jan.  28. 
Guest  speakers  included  Michael  Zack, 
publisher  of  the  Lynn  Sutiday  Sun,  W. 
Reed  Hastings,  of  Hastings  &  Sons 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Lynn  Item  and  Frederick  Enwright, 
publisher,  Lynn  Telegram-Nnvs. 


W.  H.  Shelton  Ill 

William  H.  Shelton,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star, 
has  been  confined  for  some  time  by  a 
severe  illness. 


TO  PICK  STAR  SALESMEN 


N.  Y.  State  Circulatora  to  Feature 
Contest  at  April  Meeting 

A  newspaper  salesmanship  contest 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Association  to  be 
held  at  Gloversville  in  April.  Circula¬ 
tion  managers  are  being  urged  to  or¬ 
ganize  teams  to  take  part  in  the  con¬ 
test.  The  winning  team  will  be  given 
a  loving  cup  presented  by  James  E. 
Stiles,  Rockville  Centre  Nassau  Daily 
Review  publisher,  and  will  be  sent  to 
the  International  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  meeting  in  Toronto,  May  31, 
June  1-2,  to  take  part  in  the  national 
salesmanship  contest.  A  “team”  con¬ 
sists  of  two  carriers,  one  to  act  as  a 
salesman  the  other  as  a  prospect,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  salesman 
“sells”  his  paper  to  the  prospect  is  the 
basis  of  the  competition. 

Daniel  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  is  president  of  the  state  group : 
Louis  Gautier,  New  York  Times,  and 
Abram  Newman,  New  York  Evening 
Post,  vice-presidents,  and  Alfred  W. 
Cockerill,  Syracuse  Herald,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Theodore  Edson,  Nassau 
Daily  Review,  is  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention’s  publicity  committee.  The  ex¬ 
act  dates  for  the  meeting  will  be  set, 
probably  in  March. 


Unusual  Credit  Record 

An  unusual  credit  record  was  made 
by  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  in  1931. 
According  to  E.  A.  Bailey,  business  and 
circulation  manager  the  Herald  went 
through  the  year  “without  a  penny’s 
loss  on  city  carriers’  accounts,  and  never 
carried  a  penny  of  balance  from  one 
Saturday  until  the  next.”  No  bond  or 
deposit  was  given  by  any  carrier.  The 
outstanding  balance  on  out-of-town 
agents’  accounts  was  less  than  i  of  1 
per  cent,  and  all  agents  in  Anderson 
paid  100  per  cent,  Mr.  Bailey  said. 


Blind  Man  Carries  Papers 

A  blind  man,  Alford  Clark,  30,  is  a 
carrier  for  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Clark,  who 
has  worked  his  route  up  to  117  cus¬ 
tomers,  makes  his  deliveries  alone. 
Clyde  Burgess,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Times,  says  that  never  a  complaint 
has  been  registered  against  his  work. 
Burgess  rates  his  as  one  of  his  most 
efficient  carriers. 


Australia  Has  A.B.C. 

Establishment  of  an  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  for  Australia  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  C.  Roy  Stanley, 
secretary,  Australian  Association  of 
National  Advertisers.  The  bureau  is 
patterned  closely  after  the  American 
A.B.C.  Offices  of  the  bureau  will  be 
located  for  the  present  with  those  of 
the  Australian  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  in  Sydney. 


Readers  Honor  Weekly 

The  “friends  and  readers”  of  the 
Southern  Star  of  Ozark,  Ala.,  recently 
purchased  an  appropriately  inscribed 
plaque  commemorating  the  67  years  of 
“uninterrupted  service  to  Ozark  and 
Dale  County,”  and  presented  it  to  the 
Star.  On  the  plaque  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  various  members  of  the  noted 
Adams  family  that  have  at  different 
times  directed  the  paper. 


Running  Limerick  Contest 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  is 
running  a  “Limping  Limerick”  contest, 
its  10th  annual,  offering  $145  daily  cash 
prizes.  It  is  being  supervised  by  Geane 
Geddess  of  the  local  staff. 


Boys  Using  Whistles 

As  a  special  service  to  subscribers 
during  the  winter  months,  carrier  boys 
for  the  Venice  (Cal.)  Evening  Van¬ 
guard  blow  whistles  when  they  deliver 
papers. 


Stamp  Collectors’  Show 

The  Philadelphia  Record  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  Stamp  (Collectors’  Show  &  Ex¬ 
hibit  Feb.  6  to  13  and  many  valuable 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 


DAILY’S  DRIVE  A  SUCCESS  SPACE  GRABS  HURT  COLLEGES 


Salt  Lake  Telegram’s  Campaign 

Brought  Better  "Safety  Zone’’ 

For  years  street  car  riders  in  Salt 
Lake  City  had  complained  about  the 
lack  of  protection  given  to  passengers 
in  the  city’s  safety  zone,  but  proposed 
remedies  never  passed  the  discussion 
stage. 

Then  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  made 
a  campaign  of  the  complaint.  Pic¬ 
tures,  articles,  editorials  were  combined 
to  point  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  system,  and  the  zones  were  called 
“death  traps”  and  a  “disgrace  to  the 
city.”  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  com¬ 
mittee  endorsed  the  paper’s  drive.  A 
civic  “make-work”  committee  agreed  to 
furnish  labor  and  the  street  car  com¬ 
pany,  after  a  conference,  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  materials  to  better  conditions. 

The  object  of  the  drive  was  accom¬ 
plished  even  before  the  mayor  and 
the  commissioners  met  to  discuss  the 
situation. 


New  Beacon  Features 

Beacon  syndicate.  New  York,  has  just 
obtained  serial  rights  to  Hitlerism,  new 
book  on  the  German  political  situation. 
Other  recent  acquisitions  by  Beacon 
are:  New  Russia’s  Primer,  “Holly¬ 
wood  Undressed,”  by  Sylvia.  “The 
Great  Mouthpiece,”  by  (^ne  Fowler, 
and  “Young  and  Healthy,”  by  Donald 
Henderson  Clarke. 


Daily  Gave  "Old  Car’’  Trophy 

A  trophy  was  awarded  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  Jan.  27  to  a 
driver  of  a  31 -year-old  motor  car  in  the 
“Antique  Automobile  Derby”  held  prior 
to  the  Philadelphia  automobile  show. 
Seventeen  cars  built  before  1912  took 
part. 


Dealers  Entertained 

More  than  three  score  out-of-town 
dealers  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
were  entertained  as  guests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  when  copies  of  the  new  Graphic 
Weekly,  which  became  a  part  of  the 
Chronicle  Sunday  edition  Jan.  31,  were 
issued. 


Morrisey  Named  Circulator 

James  Morrisey,  manager  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  home  delivery,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Youngstozvn  (O.)  Telegram,  succeeding 
Joseph  Finster,  resigned.  Mr.  Morrisey 
was  for  11  years  circulation  manager  of 
the  Joliet  (Ill.)  News-Herald. 


Promoting  Essay  Contests 

The  New  Orleans  Item  is  sponsoring 
a  George  Washington  essay  contest 
offering  prizes  for  the  best  literary 
efforts.  The  Nezv  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  is  sponsoring  an  “Old  Iron¬ 
sides”  contest. 


Adds  Livestock  Page 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
Feb.  1,  added  a  weekly  page  of  feature 
devoted  to  news  of  interest  to  livestock 
raisers  and  farmers. 


Dr.  Robinson  Says  Publicity  Metboi 
Reflect  on  Institutions 

The  methods  of  college  professon 
seeking  public  notice  are  sometime 
detrimental  to  the  dignity  of  the  insti 
tutions  they  represent  was  the  opinio; 
expressed  by  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robin 
son,  president  of  the  College  of  the  Gn 
of  New  York,  at  a  meeting  of  thi 
American  College  Publicity  Associa 
tion,  second  district,  in  New  York  ^ 
cently.  Citing  instances  of  professiom; 
space-grabbing.  Dr.  Robinson  declare; 
they  had  not  scored  so  well. 

“Living  sheltered  lives,”  he  said,  “the; 
yearn  for  public  notice,  and  sometimei 
get  it  at  the  expense  of  their  colleg; 
Surely  a  great  New  England  institutia 
was  not  elevated  in  public  esteem  whe 
one  of  its  professors  of  English  engage 
in  a  series  of  publicity  stunts,  the  fir? 
of  which  was  to  give  solemn  advice  t 
young  men  to  be  snobs,  nor  was  th 
scientific  status  of  a  university  not  ft 
away  promoted  by  a  professor’s  state 
ment  that  those  who  whistle  are  moron; 
and  who  followed  it  up  with  a  fin 
distinction  between  lip  and  throi 
whistling.” 


DAILY’S  SLOGAN  ADOPTED 

The  slogan,  “First  Invest  in  Real  E.t 
tate,”  presented  to  the  National  Assc- 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  at  it 
meeting  in  St.  Louis  recently,  by  tk 
St.  Louis  Star,  was  adopted  officially  h 
that  group  and  will  be  used  in  its  liters 
ture  and  advertising.  N.  S.  Getlin,  tht 
Star’s  classified  advertising  manager 
proposed  the  slogan  in  an  address  tt 
the  gathering. 


BASEBALL  CARTOON  FEATURE 

“They  All  Laughed  When - ’’  b 

the  title  of  a  new  series  of  basebai: 
cartoons  by  Werner  Laufer,  whose 
“Brushing  Up  Sports”  cartoon  is  s 
daily  feature  of  NEA  Service.  Tk 
new  series  describes  and  illustrates 
some  of  the  humorous  incidents  of  tk 
big  league  diamonds. 


NEW  JERSEY  MERGER 

The  Ocean  City  (N.  J.)  Press  merge; 
with  the  Cape  May  County  Leader,  Jar. 
28.  Both  are  owned  by  Henry  H 
Ottens.  Henry  C.  Lapidus,  ^or 
Ocean  City  Press  will  become  editor  oi 
the  Cape  May  County  Leader,  publishec 
at  Wildwood. 


SMITH  LEAVES  HOSPITAL 

George  D.  Smith,  circulation  man 
ager.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  yk 
has  been  seriously  ill  at  Butterwortf 
Hospital,  Grand  Rapids,  was  remo« 
to  his  home  Jan.  30  although  his  condi 
tion  is  still  regarded  as  serious. 


PARTNERSHIP  DISSOLVED 

Co-partnership  between  Arden  t 
Bucholz  and  William  E.  Wagener,  pah 
lishers  of  the  Fillmore  (Cal.)  Herdc 
was  dissolved  the  first  of  the  year,  an: 
Wagener  will  continue  as  publisher. 


THE  ACE  IS  THE  QUALITV  DRV  MAT 


In  describing  the  working  of  the  Certified  Ace  this  is  how  a  stereotype; 
expressed  himself: 

The  mat  sure  worked  beautifully,  not  a  sign  of  fracture,  and  no  oil 
or  chalk;  just  mold,  pack  and  scorch  and  right  into  the  Automatic.” 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  mat  that  will  work  this  way  the  Certified  Ace 
is  it.  Why  not  try  some  now? 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATIOI 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  —  New  York.  N.^ 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  1^ 
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BRITISH  ADVERTISER 

held  to  guarantee 


distributing  industry.  On  Jan.  15,  the 
Kepublican-Journal  sponsored  a  mass 
meeting  attended  by  3,300  farmers.  For 
three  days  before  the  meeting  the  daily 
sent  free  copies  to  all  non-subscribers 
on  the  rural  routes  so  they  would  be 
informed  of  the  plans.  The  Republican- 
Journal  also  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  subscription  of  $275  to  furnish  rooms 
in  City  Hall  for  use  of  visiting  farmers. 


Seller  of  Patent  Comb  Offered  to 

Pay  £500  if  Electric  Device  Did 
Not  Banish  Grey  Hair 
in  Ten  Days 

(Spicinl  to  Kditok  &  Publisher) 

London,  Jan.  25. — A  man  who  bought 
a  patent  electric  comb  guaranteed  to 
cure  grey  hair  has  been  awarded  £500 
and  costs  in  the  High  Court  here. 
Francis  Arthur  Wood,  a  director  of  a 
firm  of  advertising  agents,  claimed  from 
Letrik,  Limited,  London,  vendors  of  the 
“Letrik”  comb,  £500,  a  sum  he  alleged 
the  defendants  guaranteed  they  would 
pay  if  the  comb  failed  to  cure  grey  hair 
after  ten  days’  use. 

The  defendants  denied  that  they 
guaranteed  to  pay  £500  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  That  sum  was  intended  to  cover 
only  the  return  of  the  price  paid  for 
the  comb  if  it  was  considered  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  advertisement  was  headed 
“New  Hair  in  72  Hours.  ‘Letrik’  Elec¬ 
tric  Comb.  Great  News  for  Hair  Suf¬ 
ferers.  What  is  Your  Trouble?”  and 
continued : 

"Is  it  grey  hair?  In  10  days  not  a 
grey  hair  left:  £500  guarantee.”  The 
£500  was  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
rest  of  the  copy. 

For  defence  it  was  submitted  that  the 
claim  that  the  comb  would  change  the 
color  of  the  hair  after  ten  days’  use  was 
impossible  of  performance  and  no  one 
would  expect  that  it  could  be  done.  The 
offer  of  £500  was  therefore  void,  even  if 
it  had  been  made  which,  the  defendants 
denied.  A  director  of  the  company 
stated  that  1,000,000  of  the  combs  had 
been  sold  and  only  four  claims  had  been 
made  for  the  £500. 

The  comb  stimulated  the  roots  of  the 
hair  and  gradually  changed  its  color. 
It  did  not  purport  to  change  the  color 
of  the  existing  hair.  That  would  be  im¬ 
possible. 

He  considered  that  the  advertise- 
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ment  was  an  honest  one. 

In  giving  judgment  Justice  Rowlatt 
said  such  claims  had  been  made  before 
the  court  ever  since  the  carbolic  smoke 
ball  case  in  1892.  There  is  no  reason 
in  law  why  a  person  should  not  say  to 
another: “Use  this  article  and  I  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  have  certain  effects,  and 
1  contract  with  you  that  if  it  does  not 
have  these  effects  I  will  pay  you  an 
agreed  sum.”  That  was  a  perfectly  good 
contract.  People  were  familiar  with 
such  contracts  being  made  by  advertise¬ 
ments  of  that  character.  If  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  complied  with  by  the  user 
of  the  article,  it  was  simply  a  question 
of  the  meaning  of  the  advertisement  and 
proof  of  compliance  with  its  terms. 

As  soon  as  the  claim  was  made  the 
obvious  step  for  the  defendants  to  have 
taken  was  to  have  asked  for  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wood’s  hair.  That  was  not 
“I  cannot  doubt  that  the  comb 
h«  failed  in  its  operation,”  Mr.  Justice 
Rowlatt  concluded. 

Stay  of  execution,  pending  notice  of 
appeal,  was  granted. 


Direct  from 
hot  metal— 

The  Ludlow  produces  from 
♦he  line  in  the  copy  a  slugline 
ready  to  drop  into  the  form, 
'^•♦hout  preliminary  labor 
expense  of  any  character 
whatsoever . 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

_srr  m  luptow  tempo  medium,  elroo  rules. 


Th  IS  YEAR  IT  WILL  PAY 

TO  CONCENTRATE  AD-VERTISING 
AND  SELLING  EFFORT  WHERE 
POPULATION  HAS  THE  GREATER 

PURCHASING  POWER 


NEW  ENGLAND  TODAY 

2% 

of  the  U.  S.  Area 
(Compactness) 

6V2% 

of  the  population 

(O^er  8  million  customers) 

7V2% 

of  the  retail  sales 

(Successful  retailers) 

8% 

of  the  wealth 

(Better>than>avrrage  standards) 

81/2% 

of  the  income 

(More  spending  money) 

131/2% 

of  the  bank  depoaits 

(Good  credit  —  Twice  as  good) 

171/2% 

of  the  savings 

(Reserve  buying-power  —  nearly 

S  billions  as  of  June  30,  1931) 

a 

1932’s  best  opportunity  —  a  rich, 
ready  and  responsive  market  — 
and  WHAT  r*  market! 

TODAY  .  .  . 

in  every  factor  that  indicates  Buyins  Power  the  New 
England  Market  ranks  FAR  AHEAD,  when  compared 
with  the  country  as  a  whole! 


AHEAD  .  . . 

by  surprising  percentages  (late  1931  data)  in  each  of 
the  following: 


Gainful  Workers 

Retail  Purchases  per  family 

Building  Construction — Both 
Residential  and  Total 

Life  Insurance  Sales 
New  Car  Sales 
Gasoline  Sales 
Department  Store  Sales 


Income  per  capita 
Income  Taxes  per  family 

Bank  Deposib  per  capita  — 
(Over  2  to  1 ) 

Savings  per  capita  —  (21A  to  11 

And  New  England  business 
failures  decreated  S.6%  in 
1931  while  the  country  had 
8.6%  more  failures. 


WRITE  .  .  . 

now  for  latest  detail  data  —  helpful  —  explicit. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
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JOHN  E.  RICE 

United  State*  Daily  General  Manager 
Dies  in  Minnesota 

Johr.  E.  Rice,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  United  States  Daily, 
Washington,  died  Jan.  28,  at  Rochester, 
Minn.  The  funeral  was  held  Jan.  31 
at  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mr.  Rice  had  been  an  official  of  the 
United  States  Daily  since  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1926,  and  prior  to  that  was 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Herald, 
before  its  acquisition  by  the  Hearst  in¬ 
terests.  He  was  also  with  other  news¬ 
papers. 

He  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in 
1886. 


©btluarij 


MISS  ALICE  BIXGAY,  sister  of 
Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Detroit  Free  Press,  died  Jan.  18 
in  Detroit. 

Edward  G.  Koerp.s,  68,  for  42  years 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  San  Antonio 
Typographical  Union,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  San  Antonio  home  Janu¬ 
ary  30. 

William  B.  Kirby,  70,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bridgeton  (N.  J.) 
Fvening  News  died  at  his  home  there 
Jan.  30.  Mr.  Kirby  entered  the  employ 
of  the  News  in  1^1  as  a  reporter,  be¬ 
coming  managing  editor  in  1921  and 
retiring  after  48  years’  service  with  the 
one  publication. 

Z.  W.  Craig,  69,  one-time  publisher 
of  the  San  Pedro  (Cal.)  Tribune,  and 
for  many  years  correspondent  for  Los 
.\ngeles  newspapers,  died  at  San  Pedro 
recently. 

John  L.  Kyne,  66,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  East  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
\  nes  for  35  years,  died  last  week  at  his 
home.  During  his  life  he  had  published 
a  chain  of  four  weeklies,  the  Baldwins- 
7'ille  Dispatch,  Solvay  Express,  Liver¬ 
pool  Telegraph  and  East  Syracuse 
News. 

Roman  A.  Behrens,  39,  Los  Angeles 
newspaperman  and  brother  of  Helen 
Von  Hapsburg,  member  of  the  Austrian 
royal  family,  died  of  injuries  sustained 
at  Los  Angeles  when  he  was  struck 
down  by  an  automobile.  Mr.  Behrens, 
formerly  was  employed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Express. 

Nicholas  Bowden,  dean  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal.,  bar  and  former 
newspaper  publisher,  died  Jan.  27.  He 
was  manager  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
Herald  from  1887  to  1890  and  at  one 
time  published  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Walter  R.  Anderson,  employee  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  for  26 
years,  and  paymaster  of  the  company 
for  the  past  15  years,  died  at  his  home 
recently. 

Harold  Allen,  24,  son  of  Crombie 
.\llen.  formerly  publisher  of  the  On¬ 
tario  (Cal.)  Report,  was  instantly  killed 
when  his  automobile  turned  turtle 
Jan.  24. 

Lieutenant  Leslie  V.  Stevens, 
world  war  veteran  and  former  police 
reporter,  Atlanta  Journal  died  in  John¬ 
son  City,  Tenn.,  Jan.  26,  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  hospital  and  will  be  buried  in  the 
National  Cemetery  there  with  full  mili¬ 
tary  rites.  He  saw  service  on  all  four 
fronts,  and  was  gassed  and  shell-shocked. 

Harry  M.  McVaugh,  65,  retired 
newspaper  publisher  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  died  suddenly  at  his  winter  home 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Jan.  25. 

Olh'er  P.  T.  Wish,  for  many  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  old  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Eastern  Argus  of  which 
his  brother,  the  late  Oscar  R.  Wish, 
was  business  manager  died  Feb.  2. 

Mrs.  Cora  Durkee  Martin,  78, 
former  editor  of  the  Paw  Paw  (Mich.) 
True  Northerner,  died  Jan.  16  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

William  A.  Keithley,  74,  publisher 
of  the  TaUnage  (Neb.)  Tribune,  died 
Jan.  24.  He  had  been  a  printer  and 
publisher  of  Nebraska  newspapers  for 
more  than  50  years.  He  published 


papers  in  Weeping  Water,  Palmyra  and 
Syracuse  prior  to  going  to  Talmage. 

Peter  A.  Fitzgerald,  65,  publisher 
of  the  Yolo  (Cal.)  Independent  Leader 
since  1910,  died  recently  at  Sacramento. 

J.  Maurice  Green,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Canadian  Jewish  Revie'w  died  Jan. 
25  in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Toronto, 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Frank  H.  Mott,  58,  former  political 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Jamestown 
newspapers,  died  Jan.  31  in  his  home 
in  the  latter  city.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  after  his  newspaper  training 
and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  up-state 
Democratic  politics. 

Jacob  L.  Bunnell,  editor  of  the 
Newton  New  Jersey  Herald  since  1892 
died  Jan.  28  at  his  home  in  Newton. 
He  was  born  July  15,  1855,  in  Haines- 
burg,  and  had  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  more  than  50  years.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  Blairstown  (N.  J.)  Press  in 
1877  and  eight  years  later  took  over  the 
Sussex  Independent.  With  Thomas  G. 
Bunnell,  he  established  the  Herald  in 
1888  and  four  years  later  became  editor, 
the  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Isidore  Stein,  an  inspector  in  the 
circulation  department.  New  York 
World-Telegram,  died  suddenly,  Feb.  2, 
at  his  home.  He  was  47  and  had  been 
engaged  in  circulation  work  in  New 
York  for  the  last  20  years.  His  wife 
and  two  children  survive. 

Edward  Hallgring,  former  part 
owner  of  the  Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Citisen- 
Sentinel,^  died  in  that  city,  Feb.  1,  after 
a  lingering  illness. 

James  Graham,  85,  former  contribu¬ 
tor  to  national  magazines  and  to  the 
Nashville  Banner  and  the  Detroit  free 
Press  under  the  pen  name  of  Jay  Gee, 
died  in  Miami,  Fla.,  Jan.  29.  H"  once 
was  owner  and  editor  of  the  Cleburne 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  and  practiced  law  in 
Cleburne  after  his  graduation  from 
Notre  Dame  University. 

B.  B.  HAMPTON  DIES 

Benjamin  B.  Hampton,  56,  former 
owner  of  Hampton’s  Magazine  and  a 
newspaper  publisher  and  editor  in  Illi¬ 
nois  for  several  years,  died  in  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  Jan.  31. 
Mr.  Hampton  entered  the  advertising 
business  in  New  York  in  19(>0  after 
newspaper  work  in  Illinois.  He  directed 
several  cigarette  campaigns,  and  in  1906 
purchased  Broadivay  Magazine,  the 
name  of  which  he  shortly  changed  to 
Hampton’s.  In  1911  his  magazine 
merged  w’ith  The  American  Woman’s 
Reviezv,  Orff’s  farm  Rcricio  and  Col¬ 
umbia  and  Home  magazines.  For  the 
next  five  years  Mr.  Hampton  was  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  and  more  recently  has  been 
in  the  motion  picture  business. 

MISS  ALICE  HILLIARD 

Miss  Alice  Hilliard,  26-ycar-old  step¬ 
daughter  of  Robert  Bingham,  publi.sher 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  died  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Feb. 
1,  after  having  been  kept  alive  in  an 
oxygen  chamber  for  several  days.  Miss 
Hilliard  had  long  been  a  sufferer  from 
a  lung  ailment  and  had  been  at  the  Tuc¬ 
son  hospital  for  several  years.  Last 
month  she  gave  up  the  only  oxygen 
tank  in  Tucson  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
life  of  the  12-year-old  son  of  William 
Levings,  city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express,  but  the  effort 
failed.  Another  tank  was  rushed  to 
Tucson  for  Miss  Hilliard’s  use. 

BRAY  SUCCEEDS  RICE 

The  executive  committee,  board  of 
directors.  United  States  Daily,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  James  L.  Bray  director  of  the 
publishing  department,  to  succeed  John 
E.  Rice,  who  died  Jan.  28.  Mr.  Bray 
is  also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  for  the  past  several 
months  has  been  serving  as  director  of 
the  publishing  department  during  Mr. 
Rice’s  illness.  Mr.  Bray  was  associated 
with  David  Law'rence  in  the  founding 
of  the  United  States  Daily  and  previous 
to  that  was  treasurer,  Consolidated 
Press  Association. 


JOHN  J.  LYNCH 

Former  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Press 
Foreman  Dies  at  63 

John  J.  Lynch,  63,  who  retired  only 
recently  as  foreman  of  the  pressroom. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  Jan. 
31  after  a  minor  operation.  Mr.  Lynch, 
a  schoolmate  and  lifelong  friend  of  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Smith,  was  prominent  in  union 
affairs  and  known  among  pressmen 
throughout  the  city.  For  more  than  40 
years  he  had  worked  in  the  pressrooms 
of  five  New  York  newspapers  and  had 
been  foreman  of  three.  Recently  he  had 
been  head  of  the  statistical  department 
of  Industrial  Printing  Pressmen’s  Local 
No.  20. 

On  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  en¬ 
trance  into  newspaper  work  Mr.  Lynch 
was  honored  by  1,000  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  at  a  dinner  at  the  Roosevelt  at 
which  leaders  in  politics,  the  bar,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  pressmen  spoke. 

A  son,  John  J.  Jr.,  assistant  foreman 
of  the  pressroom.  Herald  Tribune,  is 
among  the  survivors. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  3, 
attended  by  representatives  from  most 
of  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  every  Herald  Tribune  department, 
and  executives  of  the  Internatifmal 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union. 

APPEALS  TAX  RULING 

Tulsa  Tribune  Protests  Refusal  to 

Sanction  Depreciation  Allowance 

Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  3. — The 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  has  filed  a 
second  protest  with  the  United  States 
Board  nf  Tax  Appeals  against  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  revenue 
to  sanction  a  depreciation  allowance  of 
10  per  cent  annually  on  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Involved  in  the  latest  appeal  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  income  tax  claim  of  $2,232.87, 
representing  a  levy  on  the  difference 
lietween  a  10  per  cent  deduction,  appear¬ 
ing  the  publishing  company’s  return  for 
192*1,  and  a  depreciation  on  a  7i  per 
cent  base,  claimed  by  the  federal  bureau 
to  lx*  correct. 

The  same  question  was  raised  in  1927 
and  1928  and  when  the  Tribune  and 
the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
could  not  reach  an  agreement,  an  appeal 
was  filed. 

PUBLISHER  LEAPS  TO  DEATH 

Sylvester  W.  Sammons.  58,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Nnrri.vtown  (Ind.) 
.S'loi,  weekly,  leaped  228  feet  to  his 
death  Tuesday  from  the  top  of  the 
Indiana  Soldiers’  and  .Sailors’  monu¬ 
ment  on  Monument  Circle  in  In¬ 
dianapolis.  His  body  fell  on  a  statuary 
group  at  the  base.  He  was  killed  in¬ 
stantly.  His  paper  had  changed  hands 
three  times  in  the  last  eighteen  months. 
Sammons  again  taking  control  each 
time. 

DR.  EDWIN  CRAIGHEAD 

Dr.  Fdwin  Craighead.  80,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Mobile  (.■Ma.)  Register 
since  1926.  for  many  years  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  figure  in  southern  journalism 
and  author  of  numerous  historical 
works,  died  in  Mobile  Feb.  3,  following 
a  stroke.  He  was  with  the  Register 
for  50  years  as  city  editor,  editor-in- 
chief  and  in  other  positions.  He  was 
bom  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  The  funeral 
was  to  be  held  Feb.  5. 

HENRY  JARVIS  RAYMOND 

Henry  Jarvis  Raymond,  52.  grandson 
of  Henry  Jarvis  Raymond,  founder  of 
the  New  York  Times,  died.  Feb.  2,  in 
the  Veterans’  Hospital,  Newington. 
Conn.  For  the  last  several  months  had 
been  a  mechanical  engineer  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Motor  Vehicle  Depart¬ 
ment. 

ENOCH  BROWN 

Enoch  Brown,  father  of  Enoch 
Brown,  Jr.,  advertising  director.  Atlanta 
Constitution,  died  Jan.  29.  at  the  age 
of  78.  He  was  stricken  whh  paralysis 
three  months  ago.  Besides  Enoch 
Brown.  Jr.,  he  is  survived  by  three  other 
sons  and  a  daughter. 


BLIND  WRITER  TAKES 
NOTES  IN  BRAILLE 

Arthur  Sullivan,  Bridgeport  (Cons.) 

Herald,  Accepted  in  Same  Status 
a*  Other  Newspapermen  — 
Type*  His  Own  Stories 

Arthur  Sullivan,  reporter  and  column¬ 
ist  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  HeraU, 
weekly,  is  blind,  but  he  has  coiiquerti 
the  obstacle  of  loss  of  sight  to  the  plact 
where  he  is  accepted  in  the  same  status 
as  other  newspapermen. 

He  lives  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and 
relies  upon  his  memory  to  a  great  exten 
in  obtaining  stories.  Every  day  he  re¬ 
ports  at  the  police  station,  sits  at  tht 
press  table,  and  takes  scattered  notes  oc 
a  special  metal  form,  part  of  the  Brailk 
system,  which  punches  holes  in  paper 
the  form  holds.  He  reads  his  notes 
by  means  of  the  perforations  made 
He  likewise  covers  conferences  anc 
meetings. 

He  writes  his  own  copy  in  his  home 
He  learned  typing  shortly  after  he  weir 
blind.  His  mother  reads  the  newspapers 
to  him.  His  column  “As  Seen  by  a 
Blind  Man”  is  widely  read  and  com¬ 
mented  upon. 

Mr.  Sullivan  lost  his  sight  some  years 
back,  through  a  disease  of  the  eyei 
Total  blindness  came  upon  him  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  while  he  was  viewing  a 
movie.  He  had  to  be  assisted  from 
the  theatre. 

Mr.  Sullivan  entered  the  Connecticut 
Institute  for  Blind  at  Hartford,  whert 
he  learned  the  Braille  system  of  read¬ 
ing.  He  then  left  the  institution  and 
procured  a  position  at  the  Stanley 
Works  plant  at  New  Britain.  He  spent 
some  years  working  in  the  dictaphone 
department,  where  the  necessary  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  typewriter  resulted  in 
his  becoming  a  rapid  and  accurate 
typist.  Upon  leaving  the  employ  of  the 
Stanley  Works  Mr.  Sullivan  opened  a 
smokeshop  under  the  name,  “Sully’s 
Smokeshop,”  in  New  Britain,  which  he 
conducted  for  many  months  before  he 
sold  the  business. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  36  years  old.  He  mar¬ 
ried  some  months  ago.  His  wife,  too, 
is  blind,  but  like  her  husband,  largely 
overcame  the  handicap  and  held  a  cleri¬ 
cal  job  for  several  years. 

LIBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 

The  suit  of  Carey  Cook  against 
Collier’s  for  $3,250  for  damages  based 
on  the  alleged  assertion  in  print  that  he 
was  a  “colored”  man,  when  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  he  is  white,  was  dismissed 
in  Federal  district  court  at  Atlanta, 
Jan.  29  by  Judge  E.  Marvin  Under¬ 
wood  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not 
filed  within  the  statutory  period  re¬ 
quired  for  bringing  actions  of  that 
character,  and  further  that  it  was  an 
attachment  proceeding  and  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  not  been  served  and  no 
property  attached.  The  plaintiff  had 
previously  filed  suit  of  a  similar  nature 
for  $250,000,  which  was  dismissed.  j 

OBTAINED  INDICTMENTS 

Peter  Vaillancourt  and  John  Canuel 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  will  go  to  trial  in 
New  Bedford,  soon,  on  charges  of 
murder  as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  the 
fall  River  Herald  News  to  accept  a 
passive  investigation  by  police  which  in¬ 
dicated  the  death  of  Miss  Marie  Aim 
Gauthier  was  suicide.  Tom  Brindley 
of  the  staff  made  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  and  wrote  a  series  for  his  papf* 
which  caused  the  district  attorney  to 
call  in  state  detectives,  resulting  in  the 
arrests  and  indictments. 

EXECUTIVE  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  newly  elected  state  executive 
committee  of  the  California  Publishers 
.Association  will  meet  Feb.  22  at  San 
Francisco.  Business  before  the  group 
will  include  appointing  the  following 
committees :  publicity  control  bur^ 
N.  E.  A.  convention  entertainment 
finance,  wage  scale,  newsprint, 
tising  agencies’  relations  and  legal  and 
legislativd. 


UR.  OVN  VOR!£> 

^or  Letters 


experiences  of  a  young  woman  reporter 
on  a  Los  Angeles  daily.  She  has  also 
written  many  short  stories. — G.  L.  G. 


tN  AMBITIOUS  brief  text  book  is 
/V‘‘Understanding  Advertising”  (Gregg 


Publishing  Company),  written  by  two 
in  the  agency  business  in  New 
York  City,  Raymond  Hawley  and  James 
Barton  Zabin,  who  wanted  to  provide  a 
i  background  for  a  course  of  lecture' 
which  could  be  given  in  approximately’ 
four  months,”  that  is  in  a  half  year’s 
teaching.  Mr.  Hawley  apparently  tried 
out  the  took  in  a  class  in  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  N.  T.  The  skeleton  of  the 
book  is  excellent.  The  fill-in  is  of 


WICKES  HEADS  DEL-MAR-VA 


Peninsula  Group  Holds  19tli  Annual 
Meeting  in  Wilmington 

James  C.  Wickes,  editor,  Dover  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Del-Mar- Va  Press  Association 
at  the  19th  annual  meeting  of  that 
group  in  the  DuPont  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Jan.  30.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  elected  were  Fred  G.  Wilton,  co¬ 
publisher,  Chestertown  (Md.)  Kent 
News,  vice-president:  and  William  F. 
Metten,  publisher,  Wilmington  Every 
Evening,  secretary-treasurer, 

Mr.  Metten,  speaking  on  business 
conditions,  said  there  has  been  a  notice¬ 
able  improvement  within  the  last  three 
months  and  that  “newspapers,  daily  and 
weekly,  which  have  weathered  the 
storm,  haven’t  much  to  fear  for  the 
months  ahead,  providing  they  have 
trimmed  their  sails  and  marked  their 
courses  for  the  future.” 

Other  speakers  were  G.  Marshall 
Townsend,  Milford  (Del.)  Chronicle; 
and  S.  E.  Shannahan,  Easton  (Md.) 
Star-Democrat. 

Plans  were  made  for  a  midsummer 
meeting,  and  a  luncheon  was  held  at  the 
hotel.  Guests  of  honor  were  Thecxlore 
Townsend,  Milford  Chronicle:  William 
H.  Hill,  former  editor,  Wilmington 
Morning  News;  and  Merris  Taylor,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus,  Wilmington  Every  Eve- 
ning. 

The  Del-Mar-Va  Press  Asscxriation  is 
made  of  publishers  and  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Delaware-Maryland-Vir- 
vinia  peninsula. 


tising  and  sales  promotion,  vague ;  dis¬ 
cussion  of  advertising  mediums,  much 
fuller  than  in  any  other  brief  text 
book.— R.  W. 

«  *  * 

IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men  on  publications — and  perhaps 
particularly  on  newspapers — should  dis¬ 
play  considerable  enthusiasm  over  a  new 
publication  from  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  “Advertising  Media ;  How  to 
Weigh  and  Measure,”  by  Hugh  Elmer 
.\gnew,  chairman.  Department  of  Mar¬ 
keting,  New  York  University.  This 


As  a  safeguard 
airlines  equip  with 
RADIO  TELEPHONE 


newspaperman.  So  the  new.spapcr  space- 
salesman  will  read  this  book  to  ad¬ 
vantage  for  its  presentation  of  the  claims 
of  the  newspaper — and  also  of  such 
rival  mediums  as  radio  broadcasting  and 
magazines.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  work  is  devoted  to  newspapers, 
with  a  frank  discussion  of  such  delicate 
topics  as  local  vs.  national  rates,  forced 
combinations  and  merchandising  service : 
and  extremely  valuable  and  fresh  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  best  day  in  the  week,  duplica¬ 
tion,  actual  results  of  department  store 
advertising  (by  departments)  in  New 
1  ork  newspapers  in  the  autumn  of  1931. 

The  section  on  newspapers  (like  those  • 

on  other  types  of  mediums)  ends  with  ,  Several  promotions  on  the  Detroit 
an  excellent  summary  of  their  strengths  Press  have  been  announced  by  tions  and  bearings  from  them  at  any  time.  G,  All  the  major  airlines 

and  weaknesses  for  advertising  use.  Malcolm  W.  Bmgay,  editorial  director. 

On  radio  broadcasting  Professor  Ba^t  Lynch,  news  editor,  has  been  pro- 
Agnew  is  stimulating  and  original—  moted  to  special  writer  and  investigator, 
but  perhaps  what  he. says  will  not  be  Wayne  Jordan,  day  news  editor,  at  one 
palatable  to  the  anti-radio  group  in  on  the  copy  desk,  Philadelphia 

newspaper  business  offices.  He  con-  Public  Ledger,  has  been  made  news 
siders  entertainment-display-broadcasting  editor.  Arthur  Baerman  has  been  pro- 
largely  wasteful.  And  he  boosts  radio  moted  to  day  news  editor, 
ns  a  primary  medium  for  making  actual 
sales— with  a  half  dozen  well-known 
examples.— R.  W. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Republic  has  announced 
a  writing  contest  open  only  to  col¬ 
lege  students.  Prizes  of  $50  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  editorial  of  1,000 
"wds,  article  (2,000  words  maximum), 
short  sketch  of  1,000  words,  and  book 
review  of  1,000  words.  The  contest 
closes  April  1,  1932. 

*  « 

T'HE  Outlook  and  Independent  will 


BILL  HITS  FALSE  CROP  NEWS 

Publication  of  false,  misleading  or 
wilful  inaccuracies  concerning  crop  or 
market  information  or  conditions  which 
tend  to  affect  the  price  of  grain  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  will  be  made  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  and 
a  jail  sentence  of  one  year  if  a  bill  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  is  enacted  by  Congress.  It  was 
drafted  by  Representative  Gilbert  N. 
Haugen  of  Iowa,  and  thus  far  has  met 
no  opposition. 


The  pilot  can  fly  straight  as  a  homing  pigeon  —  in  spite  of 


sudden  fog,  darkness  and  low-hanging  clouds.  With  his  Western 


Electric  radio  telephone,  he  can  talk  to  ground  stations  and  get  instruc- 


in  this  country  are  using  this  equipment  as  an  extra  safeguard  and 


to  help  maintain  the  accuracy  of  their 


passen- 


A  New  Approach 


ger  schedules.  One  company,  for  example,  flying  1,000,000  miles  a 


EDITORIAL 
THINKING 
and  WRITING 

By  CHILTON  R.  BUSH 


month,  has  all  of  its  106  planes  and  35  stations  Western  Electric 


equipped.  O.  Voice  reproduction  by  means  of  Western  Electric 


apparatus  reflects  an  experience  of  over  50  years  making  telepkon<‘s 


Aaeoeiate  Protesaor  of  Journaliam, 
Vniveraity  of  Wiaconain.  Author  of 
Newapaper  Reporting  of  Public  Affaira 

This  is  a  thorough  and  fundamental  book 
on  the  art  of  newspaper  editorial  writing 
—  for  both  the  professional  newspaper 
man  and  the  student.  It  explains  and 
illustrates  the  techn  Que  of  correct  thinking 
on  public  questions  of  livs  interest  and  it 
equips  the  editorial  writer  with  the 
logic,  social  psychology  and  sociology  he 
must  know.  S3. 00 


1  become  a  monthly  publication  start- 
^g  in  March,  it  is  announced.  Francis 
Kufus  Bellamy,  who  has  been  editor 
publisher  since  1928,  said  the  staff 
sna  direction  of  the  paper  would  be  un¬ 
changed.  The  paper  has  been  issued 
Weekly  for  many  years. 

ass 

VTISS  KAY  LIPKE,  formerly  with 


and  other  communication  apparatus  for  the  Bell  System. 


Western  Etectric 


iVl 

the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  a 
wtive  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  is 
r*  ^thor  of  a  new  novel,  “Rain  on 
th®  Roof,”  which  relates  some  of  the 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 
35  West  3iind  St.,  New  York 


LEADERS  IN  SOUND  TRANSMISSION  APPARATUS 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  6,  1932 


NO  VOTE  ON  RESOLUTION 


To  Editor  &  Publisher — A  very 
decided  mistake  and  false  statement 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  Jan.  23,  rela¬ 
tive  to  what  took  place  at  the  meeting 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\ssociation  at  San  Bernardino  on  Jan. 
16.  Since  my  name  was  mentioned  in 
the  false  statement,  I  am  asking  for  a 
correction.  The  paragraph  in  question 
follows : 


"The  program  that  H.  O.  Davis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ventuj-a  (Cal.)  Free  Press, 
has  for  fighting  the  radio  menace  to 
newspaper  lineage  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  when  a  resolution  urging  its 
endorsement  was  introduced  in  a  closed 
executive  session,  Jan.  16.  Homer  W. 
\V'«>od,  publisher  of  the  Porterville  Even¬ 
ing  Recorder,  introduced  the  resolution, 
since  Mr.  Davis  is  not  an  association 
niember.  Reporters  were  barred  and  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  was  not  avail¬ 
able.” 


sary  that  every  buyer  be  esp^ially 
warned  that  he  needs  to  have  additional 
instruction,  and  to  acquire  new  experi¬ 
ence  in  car  operation.”  Connecticut  is 
about  to  insist  on  a  driver’s  test  in  the 
control  of  Uie  free  wheeling  feature 
which,  as  you  doubtless  know,  varies 
widely  with  Afferent  makes  of  cars. 

As  you  say,  it  certainly  seems  like  a 
worth  while  activity  for  the  newspapers 
to  take  up  in  an  impressive  way  this 
year.  As  one  who  is  offering  such  in¬ 
struction  through  syndicated  articles  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  newspapers  seem 
more  disposed  to  buy  such  material  from 
those  who  can  write  about  the  subject 
impartially  than  to  rely  entirely  upon 
such  accident  prevention  materially  as 
is  offered  via  ^e  press  agent  route. 

Frederick  C.  Russell, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


AUTOMOBILE  CASUALTIES 


It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  America  who  are  opposed  to 
prohibition  are  giving  first  consideration 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  are 
not  allowing  their  own  private  gain  or 
loss  to  influence  their  judgment  or  their 
utterances. 

William  S.  Cady, 
General  Manager, 
Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune. 


The  difference  is  that  I  did  not  intro¬ 
duce  any  resolution  at  all.  Nor  was  tlie 
program  of  H.  O.  Davis  of  the  Ventura 
Free  Press  introduced  in  the  nature  of 
any  resolution  or  in  any  manner  for 
endorsement.  Since  the  Davis  program 
did  not  come  to  a  vote,  either  by  resolu¬ 
tion  or  in  any  other  manner,  it  could 
not  have  been  overwhelmingly  defeated, 
as  the  paragraph  in  question  states. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is: 

.\t  the  beginning  of  the  session  there 
was  appointed  a  resolutions  committee. 

1  presented  a  resolution,  which  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  endorsement  of  the 
Davis  program,  to  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee.  I  was  later  informed  that  the 
resolution  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
committee  and  that  another  radio  resolu¬ 
tion  would  be  framed  and  presented.  I 
informed  the  conunittee  that  I  would  not 
present  the  resolution  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention  and  did  not.  Nor  did 
any  one  else. 

In  my  address  on  the  subject,  “Radio 
from  a  Governmental  Standpoint”  1 
briefly  referred  to  the  Davis  program, 
and  stated  that  after  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  I  believed  it  was  right  and  proiier. 
The  Davis  program  is  attacking  the 
present  system  and  Mr.  Davis  believes 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  listeners  and 
the  millions  of  American  people,  the 
system  should  be  changed.  My  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Davis  program  were  only 
a  small  part  of  my  address. 

When  the  resolutions  committee  re- 
jHjrted,  E.  L.  Finley  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Cal.)  Press-Democrat  offered  an 
amendment  or  addition  to  the  radio 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  “radio  in 
.\merica  should  be  conducted  as  in 
Europe,”  which  was  similar  to  what  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  California 
Press  Association  in  San  Francisco  in 
November.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  it  being  nearly  six  o’clock,  this 
“radio  Europe  amendment”  was  debated 
very  briefly.  It  w’as  voted  down  by 
\iva  voce  vote  by  a  small  majority. 
There  was  almost  no  debate  at  all.  Thus 
it  may  readily  be  seen  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  either  for  or  against  the 
Davis  program. 

Homer  W.  Wood, 
Publisher  Porterville  (Cal.) 

Evening  Recorder. 


“EVOLUTION” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — All  of  us 
old-timers  were  of  course  very  greatly 
pleased  to  see  your  reprinting  of  “Evo¬ 
lution.”  It  is  a  particularly  faithf^ 
rendition  of  the  original,  except  that  in 
the  last  stanza  the  word  “anew”  is 
omitted.  I  have  somewhere  the  original 
printing  and  used  to  give  it  “by  heart.” 
I'he  lines  should  read,  “Let  us  drink 
anew  to  the  time  when  you  were  a  tad- 
l)ole  and  I  was  a  fish.”  Also,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  the  word  “And”  to 
begin  the  eleventh  stanza  with  the  line, 
“.^d  that  was  a  million  years  ago.” 
The  third  line  of  the  same  stanza 
“listens”  to  me  with  the  word  “the” 
instead  of  “a,”  going  “Yet  here  tonight, 
in  the  mellow  light.” 

I  was  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  in  1908. 

Now  dig  up  somebody  that  has  the 
real  rendering  of  “The  Ahkoond  of 
Swat.”  There  are  many  of  the  younger 
men  who  cannot  recite  it  or  even  never 
have  heard  of  it — but  who  should  know  it. 

Edw.ard  P.  Hulse. 


To  Editor  &  Publisher — The  facts 
you  quoted  from  the  Travelers  accident 
study  are  certainly  essential  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  this  year’s  struggle  against 
carelessness,  but  we  must  also  take  into 
account  that  because  of  the  changes  in 
the  control  of  cars  this  year  the  task 
will  be  greater  than  ever.  Robbins  B. 
Stoeckel,  commissioner  of  Motor  V^ehi- 
cles  of  ffiis  state,  puts  his  finger  on  the 
sore  spot  when  he  says,  "It  is  no  longer 
true,  as  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  that  the  motor  vehicle,  in  its  driv¬ 
ing  apparatus  at  least,  is  a  thoroughly 
standardized  product,  or  that  one  who 
has  learned  how  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle 
in  the  past  is  necessarily  fit  to  continue 
with  the  new  types.” 

Mr.  Stoeckel  adds :  “It  seems  neces- 


ALLEGATION  DENIED 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  That  was 
an  amusing  story  you  printed  by  Dale 
Stafford  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  but  he  was 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree  if  he  thinks 
the  stories  about  loss  of  the  Little 
Brown  Jug  and  of  letters  purporting  to 
be  an  attempt  to  “reach”  Minnesota 
players  before  the  Wisconsin  game 
emanated  from  the  Minnesota  publicity 
department.  This  department  deals  in 
three  kinds  of  material :  news,  features 
and  pictures.  And  that  is  all  we  deal 
in,  I  am  happy  to  sa^. 

Incidentally  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  is  in  a  population  center  of  800,000 
(Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul)  where  foot¬ 
ball  interest  has  long  been  keen.  Our 
athletic  department  owes  no  debts  for 
stadium  field  house,  or  anything  else. 
Of  course  we  do  sell  football  tickets, 
but  our  athletics  are  about  as  far  from 
being  on  a  “commercial”  basis  as  any  1 
could  easily  think  of.  On  that  account  it 
is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Stafford  should 
have  singled  out  the  Brown  Jug  and 
Wisconsin  incidents  to  make  it  appear 
that  we  were  out  for  ''ublicity  by  “high 
power”  methods. 

We  are  all  keen  about  football  up 
here,  and  we  like  it  hard  but  clean.  I 
guess  we  would  go  on  playing  it  even 
if  it  didn’t  produce  any  receipts,  and  it 
won’t  when  the  public  stops  liking  it 
too.  Just  try  to  separate  a  Minnesota 
audience  from  its  football. 

Why,  land  sakes,  we’re  so  good  that 
we  don’t  even  sell  program  advertising 
or  programs. 

Tom  Steward, 

Director  of  News  Service, 

University  of  Minnesota. 


SHARING  SCHEME 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  think 
Editor  &  Publisher  ought  to  urge 
every  publisher  to  make  a  canvass  of 
his  employes  at  once,  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  they  are  willing  to  take  lay-offs 
to  make  room  for  unemployed  who  are 
in  need  of  money  to  tide  them  over  the 
depression. 

I  have  canvassed  our  own  plant  and 
find  that  some  of  our  staff  welcomed  the 
chance  to  take  vacations  now  instead  of 
in  summer.  Some  are  willing  to  lay  off 
now  without  any  pay,  and  take  their 
summer  vacation  as  formerly. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  newspaper 
business  lead  the  way  in  giving  work  to 
the  unemployed. 

Please  don’t  use  my  name  or  con¬ 
nection  in  anything  you  print  on  this. 
But  for  your  information  I  can  say  we 
have  three  girls  from  our  news  depart¬ 
ment  in  Florida  now,  and  one  linotype 
operator  to  leave  soon,  this  group’s  ab¬ 
sence  making  jobs  for  unemployed,  and 
I  think  there  will  be  additions  to  the 
list. 

I  need  not  add  that  it  is  better  to 
make  these  canvasses  now  than  in  spring 
or  summer. 

[Name  withheld]. 


‘HIDDEN  ADVERTISING’ 


THE  “WET”  PRESS  SLUR 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  One  never 
attends,  or  reads  of,  a  “dry”  meeting  but 
what  some  speaker  sneeringly  takes  a 
vicious  “crack”  at  the  “wet  press”  and 
intimates  that  the  larger  and  more  influ¬ 
ential  newspapers  of  America  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  “whiskey  ring.” 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  might  run  an  exceptionally  fine 
article  and  send  advance  copies  of  it  for 
release  to  American  newspapers  showing 
a  number  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  country  that  are  opposed  to 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  listing 
stockholders,  publisher  and  editor  to 
prove  that  the  reference  to  the  controlled 
“wet”  press  is  ill-founded. 


it,  both  to  their  own  advantage  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  newspaper  business 
in  general.  E.  W.  Opie. 

Managing  Editor,  Staunton  (Va.) 
Evening  News  and  News  Leader. 


BROOKHART  CRITICISM 


To  Editor  &  Pubusher — Your  edi¬ 
torial  on  Brookhart  and  his  mouthings 
was  timely  and  forceful.  The  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  a  certain  class  of 
humans  when  it  sits  in  judgment  of 
the  newspaper  profession  is  appalling. 
They  see  dishonesty  in  all  the  ways  that 
small  minds  can  contrive.  They  meas¬ 
ure  men  with  their  own  yardstick  and 
in  all  that  they  do  and  all  that  they 
say,  they  are  offensive. 

I’m  glad  that  you  wrote  as  you  did 
for  the  good  of  your  readers.  It  will 
not  penetrate  the  thick  hide  of  Mr. 
Brookhart.  He  and  his  kind  feel  supe¬ 
rior  to  criticism. 

A.  M.  Hopkins, 

Central  Trust  Company,  Cincinnati. 


Editor  &  Publisher — From  time  to 
time  you  have  published  editorials,  let¬ 
ters,  and  news  stories  on  “hidden  adver¬ 
tisements”  in  moving  pictures.  News¬ 
papers  are  not  guiltless  of  “hidden  ad¬ 
vertisements”  themselves,  due,  in  the 
circumstances  I  have  in  mind,  to  failure 
to  edit  feature  material  purchased  from 
syndicates. 

We  bay  magazine  “filler”  pages  in 
mat  form  from  a  well-known  syndicate. 
These  pages  have  always  been  carefully 
gone  over  for  matter  contrary  to  the 
policies  of  our  newspapers  or  objection¬ 
able  pictures  or  type  matter,  but  they 
have  not  been  w’atched  for  undue  “free 
publicity.” 

In  a  recent  order  of  these  features, 
three  of  them  contained  excellent  adver¬ 
tising  that  no  doubt  was  unthinkingly 
run  by  many  newspapers.  One  page 
layout  included  a  facsimile  of  a  Western 
Union  telegraph ;  another  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  bold  copyright  line  for  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  that  was  superfluous 
because  the  syndicate  copyright  line  pro¬ 
tected  the  entire  feature;  and  the  third 
was  a  great  “blurb”  for  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  actor,  with  incidental  advertising 
for  several  actresses  and  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer — and  actor  and  actresses  are 
all  M.G.M.  people. 

By  giving  space  to  such  stuff,  news¬ 
papers  are  not  only  giving  free  adver¬ 
tising  to  companies  that  never  spend  a 
cent  w'ith  the  newspapers,  but  they  are 
paying  for  the  privilege! 

This  matter  was  invited  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  syndicate,  whose  editor  ex¬ 
plained  somewhat  logically  that  the 
of  suggesting  that  the  proper  place  for 
material  objected  to  was  a  natural  part 
of  the  feature  stories  in  question. 

Without  questioning  the  good  faith  of 
this  syndicate  or  of  any  other,  I  merely 
invite  the  attention  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  to  the  inclusion  of  such  “hidden 
advertising”  in  feature  material  with  the 
thought  that  they  could  keep  an  eye  on 
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ROBERT  ALLEN  CASE 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  item  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Publishe* 
concerning  the  cancellation  of  a 
scheduled  address  by  Robert  Allen, 
co-author  of  “Washington  Merry-(Jo- 
Round”  before  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association  at  its  annual  mid-winter 
meeting  in  Louisville  last  week  did  not 
make  quite  clear  just  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  cancellation. 

The  impression  might  easily  have 
been  gained  that  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association  cancelled  the  address,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  editorial  in  the  Louisville 
Times  by  Editor  Tom  Wallace  that  he 
would  not  introduce  Mr.  Allen  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  dinner  or  at  any  other 
time  or  on  any  other  occasion. 

Possibly  it  doesn’t  amount  to  a  hill 
of  beans,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Board  of  Trade  cancelled  the  ad¬ 
dress  and  not  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association.  The  association  was  guest 
of  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Brown  Hotel,  at  which 
Mr.  Allen  was  scheduled  to  speak  on 
invitation  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Many  Kentucky  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  were  attracted  to  Louisville  and 
the  session  with  tlie  expectation  of 
hearing  Mr.  Allen  and  were  keenly 
disappointed. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  Mr.  Allen’s  book  or 
address  on  the  subject,  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  does  not  wish  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  avoiding  controversial  subjects. 

Joe  T.  Lovett, 

Ex-president,  Kentucky  Press 

Association. 


MEANT  NO  OFFENSE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  notice 
on  page  40  of  your  issue  of  J[an.  23  you 
print  an  extract  from  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  of  Jan.  19  attacking  Reuters  for  a 
story  depicting  revels  in  New  York  on 
New  Year’s  Eve. 

This  story,  dated  Jan.  1,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Scotsman  on  the  morning 
of  Jan.  2.  The  assistance  of  the 
prophetic  editors  in  London  mentioned 
by  the  Tribune  was  therefore  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  get  it  to  press  on  time, 
despite  the  difference  of  five  hours  be¬ 
tween  the  clocks  of  New  York  and 
Great  Britain. 

As  for  the  charge  of  anti-.\merican 
propaganda,  the  absurdity  of  interpret¬ 
ing  a  description  of  harmless  “whoopee” 
on  Broadway  upon  such  a  time-honored 
festival  as  a  malicious  attack  upon 
American  manners  and  morals  is  surely 
patent.  Certainly,  two  American  news¬ 
papermen  and  native  New  Yorkers  to 
whom  we  subsequently  submitted  the 
story  in  question  showed  no  signs  of 
blexid-pressure  when  they  read  it. 

We  regret  that  this  innocent  tale 
should  have  wounded  the  susceptibilities 
of  so  notable  a  champion  of  Anglo- 
American  understanding  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  But  we  would  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  that  the  proper  place  for 
bees  is  in  hives,  not  in  editorial  bonnets, 
A.  P.  Perry, 

Chief  Correspondent 
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new  advertising  code  of  ethics 

IS  ADOPTED  BY  B.B.B.  COMMITTEE 


Will  Be  Presented  to  Publishers,  Advertising  Men  and 
Business  Firms  for  Adoption — Hits  Unfair  Claims, 

Bait  Offers,  Deceptive  Statements 


Anew  stage  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local,  to  eliminate  disparage¬ 
ment  of  competitors  in  advertising  copy, 
was  reached  this  week  when  the  Bu¬ 
reaus’  Committee  on  Unfair  Practices 
in  Advertising  and  Selling  reported  a 
new  code.  The  ccxle  approved  by  the 
committee,  which  includes  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers,  as  well  as  Bu¬ 
reau  officers,  will  be  presented  to  or¬ 
ganizations  of  publishers,  advertising 
men,  and  business  men  throughout  the 
country  for  adoption. 

The  committee  asked  that  violations 
of  the  code  be  “called  to  the  attention 
of  the  advertiser  or  to  the  attention 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
or  Trade  Associations  working  to  in¬ 
crease  public  confidence  in  all  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling.” 

The  new  code  follows  in  general  the 
ideas  expressed  in  the  set  of  standards 
previously  issued  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  New  York,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  132  New  York  stores  thus 
kr.  The  text  follows: 

“Believing  it  to  be  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  to  the  economic  and  social  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  people  that  prac¬ 
tices  in  business  should  be  more  clearly 
established  and  firmly  maintained  on  a 
plane  of  fairness  to  the  public  and  fair¬ 
ness  to  competitors  and  to  business  as 
a  whole,  this  Committee  proposes  that 
business  men  themselves  shall  abandon 
and  condemn  any  practices  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  merchandise,  services, 
securities  and  property  of  all  kinds, 
which  may  have : 

(a)  “The  capacity  or  tendency  to 
undermine  public  confidence  in  advertis¬ 
ing  announcements  or  other  selling  rep¬ 
resentations  generally. 

(b)  “The  effect  of  injuring  unfairly 
the  sales  or  the  goodwill  of  a  competi¬ 
tive  product  or  service. 

To  this  end  the  following  practices 
are  considered  to  be  unfair  and  against 
the  public  interest: 

(1)  “Misleading  .Advertising:  The 
use  of,  participation  in,  publishing  or 
broadcasting  of  any  untrue,  deceptive, 
or  misleading  statement,  representation 
or  illustration  in  an  effort  to  sell  any 
merchandise,  service,  security  or  any 
property  or  thing  of  any  kind  is  an  un¬ 
fair  and  uneconomic  practice. 

(2)  “Unfair  Competitive  Claims: 
The  use  of,  participation  in,  publishing 
nr  broadcasting  of  any  statement,  repre¬ 
sentation  or  implication  which  might  be 
rea.sonably  construed  to  lead  to  a  false 
nr  incorrect  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
goods,  prices,  service  or  advertising  of 
any  competitor  or  of  another  industry 
is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic  practice. 

(3)  “Disparagement  ok  Competi- 
TOR.s ;  The  use  of,  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lishing  or  broadcasting  of  any  statement, 
representation  or  insinuation  which  dis¬ 
parages  or  attacks  the  goorls,  prices, 
service  or  advertising  of  any  competitor 
or  of  any  other  industry  is  an  unfair 
and  uneconomic  practice. 

(4)  “Underselling  Claims  :  The 
use  of,  participation  in,  publishing  or 
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broadcasting  of  any  statement  or  repre¬ 
sentation  which  lays  claim  to  a  policy 
or  continuing  practice  of  generally 
underselling  competitors  is  an  unfair 
and  uneconomic  practice. 

(5)  “‘Bait’  Offers:  The  use  of, 
participation  in,  publishing  or  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  ‘bait’  offers  of  merchandise 
wherein  the  prospective  customer  is 
denied  a  fair  opportunity  to  purchase 
is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic  practice. 

(6)  “Deceptive  Statements  Accom¬ 
panying  Cut  Prices:  The  use  of, 
participation  in,  publishing  or  broad¬ 
casting  of  statements  referring  to  cut 
prices  on  trade-marked  merchandise  or 
other  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  all  other  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  by  the  advertiser  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  low  priced  when  such  is  not  the 
fact,  is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic  prac¬ 
tice.” 

Members  of  the  committee  are : 
Chairman:  Flint  Grinnell,  manager, 

Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau ;  W.  T. 
Grant,  W.  T.  Grant  &,  Co. ;  Major 
B.  H.  Namm,  Namm  Store:  Joseph  H. 
Appel,  John  Wanamaker,  New  York; 
Lew  Hahn,  Hahn  Department  Stores; 
John  Benson,  president,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies ; 
Bernard  Lichtenberg,  vice-president, 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute;  Gilbert 
T.  Hodges,  president.  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America;  Samuel  Weissen- 
burger,  Frederick  Atkins  Company; 
D.  C.  Keller,  Dow  Drug  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ;  Frank  Neely,  Rich’s  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  Atlanta;  Frank  M.  Mayfield; 
Scruggs- Vandervoort  &  Barney,  St. 
Louis;  W.  A.  Sheaffer,  Sheaffer  Pen 
Company,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Fred¬ 
erick  Gruen,  Gruen  Watch  Company, 
Cincinnati ;  Thomas  J.  McFadden,  man¬ 
ager,  Unfair  Competition  Bureau  of 
Paint  &  Varnish  &  Lacquer  Industries, 
Washington;  Charles  Wesley  Dunn, 
New  York;  Kenneth  Backman,  rtian- 
ager,  Bo.ston  Better  Business  Bureau; 
H.  J.  Kenner,  manager.  New  York 
Better  Business  Bureau ;  Karl  Finn, 
manager,  Cincinnati  Better  Business 
Bureau;  E.  L.  Greene,  manager.  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau;  George 
Langland,  St.  Louis  Better  Business 
Bureau;  Wm.  Farrar,  manager,  Cleve¬ 
land  Better  Business  Bureau ;  Harry 
Van  Horn,  manager,  Columbus  Better 
Business  Bureau. 


TO  MANAGE  DAILY 

William  B.  Hamel,  of  the  advertising 
staff,  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal - 
Gazette,  was  recently  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mattoon  Journal  Company, 
operating  organization  of  the  paper. 
He  has  been  with  the  Journal-Gazette 
four  years. 
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WAR-TIME  REPORTING 
RETURNS  IN  CHINA 


( Continued  from  page  9) 


entire  page  was  devoted  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  a  cartoon. 

The  sensational  headlines  started 
the  day  before  the  bombardment 
when  the  Japanese  plans  to  occupy 
Chapei  were  made  known.  When 
the  nearly  unbelievable  news  arrived 
of  the  bombings  and  destruction,  and 
the  danger  to  the  International  Settle¬ 
ment,  and  the  ordering  of  U.  S.  battle¬ 
ships  to  the  area,  the  headlines  nearly 
equalled  in  drama  those  of  the  World 
War.  Typical  were  these  “Japanese 
Smash  Chapei  Again,”  “Chinese 
Army  Threatens  Foreign  Zone,” 
“Truce  On,  U.  S.  Mission  Bombed,” 
“Floyd  Gibbons  Tells  of  Baby  Kill¬ 
ings,”  “7  Jap  Ships  Bombard  Nan¬ 
king  ;  Americans  Fleeing  for  Lives,” 
“U.  S.  Fleet  Ordered  to  Stand  By  in 
China,”  “U,  S.  Rushes  Troops  to 
Shanghai.” 

No  especial  orders  have  been  given 
correspondents  in  the  Orient  to  main¬ 
tain  an  unbiased  attitude  in  reporting 
the  war  news.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told,  because  such  action  was 
thought  unnecessary.  Robert  J.  Ben¬ 
der,  vice-president  and  general  news 
manager  of  the  United  Press,  said 
that  never  before  has  the  principle  of 
having  well-trained  men  in  the  foreign 
field  been  more  strikingly  demon¬ 
strated  than  during  this  recent  Japanese 
outbreak. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  an  Associated  Press 
release,  said  that  “Government  and 
press  should  be  most  careful  not  to 
inflame  public  opinion,  and  they  must 
not  provoke  international  prejudice 
and  hatred.” 

The  full  extent  of  the  damage  to 
publishing  plants  in  China  has  not 
been  yet  displayed.  The  wrecking  of 
the  Commercial  Press  in  Chapei,  a 
mammoth  concern  which  printed  75 
per  cent  of  China’s  educational  litera¬ 
ture  and  had  a  valuable  library, 
caused  great  resentment. 

A  Japanese  reporter  for  the  Shanghai 
PJichi  Michi,  it  was  reported,  was 
attacked  by  a  Chinese  mob  in  the 
International  Settlement  and  mortally 
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injured.  H.  Benson  Currie,  British 
writer,  was  reported  missing  after  he 
had  started  out  to  rescue  a  Chinese 
family  in  Chapei. 

Not  only  in  the  Orient,  but  in 
Washington,  in  Geneva,  where  the 
disarmament  conference  is  being  held, 
and  in  all  the  world  capitals,  corres¬ 
pondents  for  United  States  papers 
and  press  associations  are  watching 
the  situation  closely. 

Press  associations  and  newspapers 
are  well  prepared  to  cover  the  situa¬ 
tion  fully  if  it  develops  graver  im¬ 
plications.  It  was  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  expensive  news 
stories  in  point  of  transmission  costs 
over  a  long  period,  that  the  American 
press  has  ever  covered. 

COURT  UPHOLDS  PULITZERS 

A  motion  to  dismiss  an  action  brought 
by  Joseph  and  Ralph  Pulitzer,  former 
owners  of  the  Nexv  York  World,  to 
rescind  a  restrictive  covenant  providing 
that  none  other  than  a  first  class  private 
dwelling  can  be  erected  in  the  blocks 
bounded  by  Park  Avenue,  Fifth  Avenue, 
78th  and  /4th  Streets,  New  York,  was 
denied  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Aaron 
J.  Levy,  this  week.  The  Pulitzers 
jointly  own  the  premises  at  7  to  IS  E. 
73rd  street.  The  motion  to  dismiss 
their  action  was  brought  by  ownerg  of 
adjoining  property.  The  Pulitzers  have 
leased  their  property  to  Sloan  and 
Robertson,  architects,  and  Seward 
Ehrich  for  84  years  at  a  total  rental  in 
excess  of  $4,000,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MEETING 

More  than  60  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Weekly  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  met  last  week  at  the  Hotel  Manger. 
Bo.ston.  Officers  elected  were:  Harry 
B.  Metcalf,  publisher,  Newport  Argus- 
Champion,  re-elected  president;  Robert 
H.  Martin,  Nnvmarkrt  Advertiser,  vice- 
president  ;  Richard  J.  McLean,  Plymouth 
Record,  treasurer,  and  Miss  Suzanne 
Loizeaux,  editor,  Plymouth  Record, 
secretary. 
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GROCERS  COOPERATE 
IN  BUYING  SPACE 

95  Store*  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  end 
Superior,  Wi*.,  Combine  in 
Succe*«ful  Plan  to 
Increase  Sales 

Presenting  carefully-chosen  products, 
using  a  new  type-face  and  executing  a 
clear-cut  campaign,  Ourown  Stores,  a 
group  of  retail  grocers  in  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  Superior,  Wis.,  has  found  that 
advertising  truly  pays. 

In  order  to  fight  chain  store  competi¬ 
tion  and  voluntary  associations,  about 
50  independent  grocers  in  Duluth  banded 
together  last  October  to  promote  a 
vigorous  merchandising  plan.  They 
found  that  messages  in  the  newspapers 
brought  immediate  results.  The  co¬ 
operative  group  develoi^  and  grew 
steadily.  At  the  present  time,  95  grocers 
in  both  cities  are  on  the  roster  of  Our¬ 
own  Stores.  Superior  merchants  joined 
the  Duluth  men  in  their  plan  at  the  first 
of  the  year.  Now  steps  are  under  way 
to  interest  dealers  in  the  rural  districts. 

To  the  newspapers  the  merchandising 
method  is  of  great  benefit.  Many  of 
these  grocers  formerly  did  little  if  any 
advertising.  Of  the  69  stores  in  the 
Duluth  group,  only  ten  had  used  the 
daHy  or  weekly  newspapers. 

Now  the  group,  strengthened  by  band¬ 
ing  together,  uses  an  advertisement  three 
columns  by  Hi  inches  each  week  in  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune  (morning)  and 
Duluth  Herald  (evening).  In  Superior 
the  medium  is  the  Evening  Telegram. 

The  annual  receipts  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising  revenue  from  Our¬ 
own  Stores  amounts  to  more  than 
$12,000.  This  is  practically  all  from 
merchants  who  had  never  had  contracts 
with  the  daily  press  before. 

Several  of  the  larger  stores  who  are 
members  of  the  group  continue  their 
own,  regular  advertisements. 

The  group’s  advertisements  are  set 
up  in  Nuland,  one  of  the  new  German- 
founded  faces.  Besides  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  newspapers,  extra  copies 
are  furnished  to  all  the  member  grocers 
for  window  stickers  or  for  displays 
which  tie-up  with  the  weekly  announce¬ 
ment. 

At  the  present  time,  a  nominal  charge 
levied  to  all  the  retailers  in  the  Ourown 
Store  group  makes  it  possible  for  even 
the  most  modest  neightorhood  dealer  to 
join  in  the  plan. 

One  man  handles  all  the  advertising 
matter,  draws  up  the  layouts  following 
the  weekly  meeting  of  an  advisory  body 
and  acts  as  general  counsel  for  the 
group. 

The  services  rendered  to  members  can 
be  divided  as  follows: 

I.  Special  buys  of  seasonable  mer¬ 
chandise  available  for  weekly  bargain 
offers. 

II.  Weekly  advertising  together  with 
suitable  store  displays. 

III.  Merchandising  suggestions  and 
co-operative  counsel. 

Although  in  progress  but  a  short  time, 
merchants  already  are  acclaiming  the 
commendable  results  of  the  co-operative 
advertising  plan.  One  dealer  declared 
that  his  cash  sales  increased  25  per  cent 
in  one  month.  The  increased  business 
of  the  retailers — all  well-established,  in¬ 
dependent  merchants — reacts  on  the 
wholesale  firms  and  the  result  is  brisker 
trade  all  along  the  line. 

NEB.  DAILIES  TO  MEET 

A  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Nebraska  Press  Association  in 
Grand  Island  Feb.  18-20,  Parke  Keays, 
press  association  secretary  and  field 
manager,  has  announced.  Most  of  the 
dailies  are  also  members  of  the  press 
association. 


RECEIVER  APPOINTED 

S.  J.  Newell  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  Jackson  (O.)  Herald  and 
the  Oak  Hill  Press,  dissolution  of  a 
partnership  having  been  asked  for  by 
the  owners,  E.  G.  Chapman  and  Arch 
Martin.  The  properties  will  be  offered 
for  sale  on  Feb.  27. 


GROUP  ADDS  23  MEMBERS 


Unusual  Co-operatiT«  Plan  Is  Suc¬ 
cessful  in  Louisiana 

Twenty-three  new  memberships  for 
the  Louisiana  Press  Association  resulted 
from  an  unusual  plan  of  cooi^ration 
worked  out  between  the  association  and 
the  National  Advertising  committee  of 
the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

As  part  of  the  Commerce  group’s 
rural  good  will  program,  the  adver¬ 
tising  committee  recently  appropriated 
$1,000  to  be  used  in  paying  for  display 


advertisements  in  the  weekly  newspapers 
of  the  neighboring  communities  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Louisiana  Press 
Association  and  the  New  Orleans  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

The  advertisement  was  sent  to  the 
papers  and  ran  during  Thanksgiving 
week  with  the  suggestion  from  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association  that  the 
Association  of  Commerce  be  permitted 
to  remit  $5  of  the  cost  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  to  the  press  association  to 
cover  1932  dues.  Twenty-three  weeklies 
agreed  to  this  procedure  and  now  are 
members  of  good  standing. 


PARTY  FOR  DOUGLASS 

Members  of  the  New  York  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press  staff  gave  a  party 
Jan.  30  in  honor  of  Walter  R.  Douglass, 
who  recently  resigned  from  the  I^tin- 
American  department  of  the  A.  P.  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  writing  for  Latin- 
American  papers.  The  party  was  held 
at  the  home  of  T.  E.  Christy.  Mr. 
Douglass  was  formerly  foreign  editor 
of  the  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  and  before  coming  to  the  United 
States  was  editor  of  Lo  Raaon,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  other  South  American  news¬ 
papers. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 


The  manner  in  which 
the  Hoe,  24 -hour, 
night  and  day  emer¬ 
gency  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  functions 
in  getting  replace¬ 
ment  parts  out  in  the 
minimum  of  time  is 
not  a  hit  or  miss 
affair.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  dependable 
service,  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  in  personnel 
and  facilities  and 
equipped  with  a  large 
stock  of  parts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  publishers. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  print¬ 
ing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages. 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 


MATRIX 

SHEARS 

ALL 

METAL 

IRON  BENCH 

STEEL  KNIVES 

STEEL  WORK  BENCHES 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLY 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

ON  THE  GOSS  FLAT 
STEREOTYPE  SAW  AND 
TRIMMER 

the  screw  adjusted  gauge  on  the 
trimmer  table  can  be  set  quickly 
and  easily  at  any  distance  from 
the  cutters.  The  combined  saw 
and  trimmer  spindle  runs  in 

sturdy  radial  and  thrust  ball 

Drive  and  Control 

bearings — the  trimmer  bed  on 

for 

ball  bearing  rollers.  All  chips 

Newspaper  Presses 

1  Send  for  pocticulers 

are  deposited  inside  the  pedestal 
from  which  they  may  be  removed 
easily. 

Write  for  full  information 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

IJUS  South  PauJina  Street 

to  your  nearest 

G«B  sales  office 

NKW  YORK  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

^  '1 

GOSS 

SAVE  A  MINUTE  ' 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays  [ 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 

No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste.  f 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mils  0*ce  ft  FactMV . PUInStM,  N.  J. 

Nnf  Ysrk  Ollet . Brskiw  BIS|.,  1457  BruSway 

Chicaia  OHce . MoaaSnwk  Block 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO— Worcester 
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MINORITYGROUPWINS 
JUDGMENT  ON  SALE 

Fulmer  Held  to  Have  Violated  Fi¬ 
duciary  Relation*  With  Sautter 
in  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Sunday 
Tribune  Transfer  in  1922 

A  judgment  won  by  Christian  Sautter, 
Ir.  and  others,  against  John  C.  Ful¬ 
mer,  as  head  of  the  Utica  (X.Y.)  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  Co.,  and  others,  was  af¬ 
firmed  this  week  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  action  involved 
the  sale  of  the  Utica  Sunday  Tribune  in 
1922  to  Erwin  R.  Davenport,  Frank  E. 
Gannett  and  Woodford  J.  Copeland. 

The  plaintiffs  asserted  that  Fulmer 
fraudulently  persuaded  them  to  sell 
■  their  stock  in  the  company  at  $300  a 
share,  while  Fulmer  and  his  associates, 
;  controlling  the  majority  shares,  sold 
for  $1,098  a  share.  The  Sautter  group 
owned  293  shares  of  stock  and  the 
Fulmer  group  had  307  shares.  Under 
the  determination  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  a  referee  now  will  conduct  an 
accounting.  ,  . 

Prior  to  sale  of  the  majority  stock, 
it  was  claimed  Fulmer  bought  out  the 
minority  interest  for  $87,900  and  de- 
liverd  it  to  the  purchasers  at  that  sum. 
l.ater  Fulmer  agreed  to  sell  the  ma¬ 
jority  stock  for  $337,100.  Several  cove¬ 
nants  were  attached  to  the  agreement, 
among  them  being  the  indemnification 
from  any  claims,  taxes,  etc.,  and  the 
’  abstention  for  10  years  from  engaging 
in  the  newspaper  business  in  the  state. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  these 
covenants  as  of  questionable  value  and 
not  bearing  particularly  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  sale  prices  of  the  two  blocks  of 
stock.  Fulmer  was  quoted  as  saying 
he  was  tired  of  the  business  and  his 
health  was  worth  more  than  the  paper. 
On  this  basis,  the  court  discounted 
value  attached  to  the  abstention 
agreement. 

“The  value  of  the  covenants,”  said 
the  court,  “is  so  vague  and  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  selling  price  of  the 
stock  so  indistinct  that  to  discover  the 
point  at  which  one  begins  and  the  other 
ends  is  impossible.  Assuming  that  the 
covenants  possess  some  value,  that  value 
must  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
profit  or  an  attempted  profit.  That  de¬ 
fendant  violated  his  ficluciary  relations 
with  his  associates  who  trusted  him  has 
j  been  found  on  sufficient  evidence.  His 
I  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  his  own 
stock  were  essentially  different  from 
I  those  which  he  negotiated  for  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  were  kept  secret  from  them.” 

'  PRINTERS  HONOR  GREELEY 

^  Wreath  Placed  on  Statue  on  Editor’s 
121st  Birth  Anniversary 

I  The  121st  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Horace  Greeley,  founder  of  the  Nexv 
York  Tribune,  was  commemorated  Feb. 
‘  3  by  the  placing  of  a  wreath  before  the 
statue  of  the  editor  at  Broadway  and 
j  33d  Street,  New  York,  by  members  of 
I  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  which  was 
founded  by  Greeley. 

Mrs.  Gabrielle  Greeley  Clendenin. 
daughter  of  the  editor,  came  down  from 
her  home  at  Chappaqua  to  be  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  ceremony,  and  Grafton 
Wilcox,  managing  editor  of  the  Nciv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  was  there  as  the 
representative  of  the  paper. 

G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper,  paid  a 
tnbute  to  the  famous  editor  Feb.  3  in 
a  radio  address  over  N.B.C.  network. 

RATE  CUT  OPPOSED 

A  stand  against  any  reduction  in 
advertising  or  subscription  rates  by 
,  weekly  newspapers  of  the  state  was 
taken  by  the  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  southern  division,  in  its  mid- 
in  Montgomery  last 
Week  “It  is  unjust  to  think  of  a  re- 
nuction  in  prices,  because  we  have  never 
^ised  our  prices,”  said  H.  H.  Golson, 
.^^’**upka  Herald,  who  led  the  discus- 
The  editors  were  of  the  opinion 
W  the  depression  and  recovery  would 
n*  long  drawn  out. 


2  DAILIES  115  YEARS  OLD 

Hartford  Times  and  Utica  Observer- 

Dispatch  Now  in  Gannett  Group 

Two  members  of  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  group  of  newspapers  completed  115 
years’  e.xistence  recently.  They  are  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Obsenier-Dispatch.  Both  be¬ 
gan  as  weeklies  in  January,  1817. 

F.  D.  Bolles  &  Co.  published  the 
Times  until  1841,  when  Alfred  E.  Burr 
became  sole  owner.  Franklin  L.  Burr 
was  admitted  to  partnership  in  1854. 
Willie  O.  Burr,  son  of  Alfred  E.  Burr, 
became  a  partner  in  1879  and  the  firm 
took  the  name  of  Burr  Brothers.  The 
Burr  Printing  Co.  was  incorporated  in 
1909.  Frank  E.  Gannett  bought  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Times  in  1928. 
John  F.  Rolfe  is  now  its  publisher  and 
Charles  C.  Hemenway  its  editor. 

The  Utica  daily  dates  back  to  the 
birth  of  the  Observer  on  Jan.  26,  1817, 
with  Eliasaph  Dorchester  as  editor  and 
publisher.  The  Observer  was  merged 
with  the  Democrat  in  1852,  E.  Prentiss 
Bailey  becoming  part  owner.  His  son, 
Prentiss  Bailey,  is  publisher  of  the 
Observer-Dispatch,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  merger  in  1922  with  the  Herald- 
Dispatch..  William  W.  Canfield  has 
been  connected  with  the  Observer  since 
1899.  He  succeeded  E.  Prentiss  Bailey 
as  editor  in  1913.  The  daily  was  taken 
over  by  the  Gannett  group  in  1922. 

TEXAS  MEETING  FEB.  20-21 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publisher.s’  Association  will  be 
held  Feb.  20-21,  in  Dallas. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


•iH  Dallies  for  Sale,  all  in  Middle  West.  De¬ 
tails  to  responsible  buyers.  Clyde  H.  Knox. 
Bryant  Bldp.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

I  offer  afternoon  daily  newspapers  in  ex- 
elusive  fields;  California.  Orepon.  Idaho  and 
Washinirlon.  M.  C.  Moore,  272  N.  Rodeo 
Drive.  Beverly  Hills,  California. 

D_on*t  Walt — Buy  Now,  Prices  will  be 
hipher.  I  still  have  some  real  bargains  in 
daily,  weekly,  semi-weekly  publications.  All 
earninp  dividends.  J.  B.  Shale.  Times  Build- 
inp.  New  York. 

Partner  Wanted 

Sound  appressive  business  and  advertisinp 
man,  .34.  has  located  best  buy  in  daily  paper 
in  middle  west.  I  have  $10,000.  Want  re¬ 
liable  news  or  mechanical  man  with  about 
$5,000.  Will  make  investor  independent  in 
10  years.  C-751.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Rare  Opportunity 

Daily,  vicinity  New  York  City:  novel,  inter- 
estinp  operation:  rare  field:  ethical  manape- 
ment;  chance  to  establish  a  profitable  and 
hiphly  apreeable  business.  Want  meet  man 
havinp  pood  credentials,  ripe  experience  news¬ 
paper  and  advertisinp  business,  to  join  two 
others.  Pair  salary  for  intensive  work.  In¬ 
vestment  $5,000,  payable  reasonable  terms, 
matchlnp  our  equipment  and  year’s  work  es- 
tablishinp  property.  State  full  particulars 
first  letter.  Confidential.  C-712,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Money  to  Invest 

Yoiinp  Man  has  $8,000  to  Invest  in  news¬ 
paper;  weekly  or  dally;  give  details.  C-745, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

Circulation  Consultant 

Newspaper  Circulation  Consiiltniit — If  your 
circulation  needs  a  stimulant,  don't  fire 
your  circulation  manager,  call  in  an  experi¬ 
enced  outsider  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a 
week  or  a  month.  Get  advice  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle.  15  years’  experience  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Metropolitan  Morninp-Sunday- 
Eveninp:  0  years  experience  manager  whole¬ 
sale  newspaper  delivery,  handling  over  twenty 
different  daily  and  Sunda.v  publications. 
James  McKernan,  224  Fourth  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


COAST  GROUP  MEETS 

Pacific  Northwest  Newspapermen 

Re-Elect  J.  F.  Young  President 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Feb.  3 — J.  F.  Young, 
business  manager  of  the  Spokane 
Spokesman  Reznew,  wzs  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Men’s  Association  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week.  Other  officers 
re-elected  include:  Frank  J.  Burd, 
Vaneouver  (B.  C.)  Province,  vice- 
president;  S.  R.  Winch,  Portland  Jour¬ 
nal,  treasurer,  and  W.  G.  Hooker  of 
Spokane,  secretary. 

President  Young  considered  that  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  have  definitely  turned 
upwards.  “.Analysis  of  the  1932  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  the  country,”  he  said  “cannot 
fail  to  convince  any  student  of  business 
conditions  that  we  have  safely  turned 
the  much  heralded  corner.  Basically, 
all  grains  are  up;  cotton  has  turned  up¬ 
wards;  copper  is  definitely  up  and  sil¬ 
ver  is  on  the  upward  swing.” 

CAMERAMEN  ORGANIZE 

Newspaper  photographers  in  De¬ 
troit  have  formed  the  Detroit  Camera¬ 
men’s  Association.  Tom  Howard,  De¬ 
troit  Mirror,  former  head  of  the  White 
House  Photographers’  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  president.  Jack 
Collins,  Detroit  bureau,  Neiv  York 
Times,  is  vice-president;  Francis  W. 
Donnell,  Detroit  Mirror,  secretary;  and 
Joseph  Kalec,  head  photographer,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  treasurer. 

Circulation  Promotion 


Over  00%  of  all  rirrulatlon  campaigns  on 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Parl- 
lowe  Company.  The  dependable,  self- 
financing  PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  is 
ahsolute  insurance  of  cleanliness,  genuine 
satisfaction  and  results  that  have  never  been 
equalled  in  circulation  building.  Partlowe 
added  circulation  is  clean  circulation.  Every 
subscription  verified  by  the  publisher  of  your 
Circulation  Department.  No  subscription  ac¬ 
cepted  unless  paid  for  in  full  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  A  collect  wire,  or  letter  will  give 
you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific  survey  of 
your  field  and  an  intelligent  estimate  of  its 
possibilities  —  without  obligation.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 


Our  “Better  Times”  Campaigns  have  un¬ 
equalled  psychological  appeal.  Hold  5-year 
American  record  for  cash  business  on  a 
single  drive.  Hudson  De  Priest.  240  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall 
Plan. 


Situations  Wanted 

.Advertising  Manager  or  solicitor,  11  years’ 
experience,  under  40,  aggressive  linage  pro¬ 
ducer,  adept  at  copy  and  layout.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Excellent  references.  C-742,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

.Auditor  or  bookkeeper — 10  years’  newspaper 
.and  three  years’  public  accounting  experi¬ 
ence.  Wants  position  with  publisher. 
C-727.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

drenlation — Young  man,  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  papers.  Desires 
circulation  managership  of  daily,  three  to 
twenty-five  thousand  circulation  or  assistant 
on  larger  paper.  References  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Address,  Ralph  Jones,  10.3.3 
East  102nd  St..  Seattle,  Washington. 


City  Circulator  in  newspaper  field  entire  life. 
Available  now.  Location  not  essential. 
C-740,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — Desires  southern  con¬ 
nection.  A  go-getter  who  knows  how  to 
bring  in  space,  accustomed  to  handling  men. 
Now  employed.  Address  C-746,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Foreman  wishes  position: 
in  charge  one  place  14  years;  experienced, 
steady,  reliable,  efficient,  good  makeup:  can 
keep  costa  down;  reasonable  salary.  C-724, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

Editorial — Seek  connection  weekly  or  small 
daily  in  East  on  physicians’  advice.  Age  ,31. 
Ten  years  N.  Y..  Phila,.  Baltimore  and  small 
town  papers.  Box  C-744.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


.Advertising — 

I  CAN  DELIVER  TO  ANY  PUBLISHER 
MORE  NA’nONAL  ADVERTISING 

Will  become  part  of  his  present  organiza¬ 
tion  on  nominal  salary  basis  until  results 
justify  Increase.  Long  experience  con¬ 
tacting  national  accounts,  including  auto¬ 
mobile,  chain  store,  and  general  business. 
Fifteen  years  with  leading  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives:  former  business  manager  large 
newspaper:  broad  knowledge  advertising 

agencies  and  advertising.  Finest  recom¬ 
mendations.  Severing  pn-sent  connections  of 
own  accord  within  .30  days.  Address  Box 
C-752,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising — Mr.  Publisher:  If  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  up  to  what  you  know  it  should 
lie  you  may  be  interested  in  a  man  who 
has  held  executive  positions  as  business  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  manager;  who  has  a 
thorough  background  of  successful  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  local  and  national  advertising  s.ales- 
man;  whose  10  years  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  includes  service  on  both  metropolitan 
and  small  dailies:  who  is  a  University  gradu¬ 
ate  but  knows  the  details  of  retailers’  prob¬ 
lems  and  how  to  keep  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  No  flash  in  the  pan,  just  a 
thorough,  hardworking  salesman  who  will 
produce  for  you  in  a  sales  or  executive 
capacity  even  in  these  times  of  depression. 
Age  35.  For  further  information  write 
Box  C-763.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Sport*  writer  with  nationally  known  signa¬ 
ture  and  reputation  seeks  newspaper  con¬ 
nection.  Four  years  with  United  Press: 
eight  years’  daily  newspaper  experience:  .31, 
sober,  single.  Wide  knowledge  all  sports. 
Not  a  prima  donna  and  will  work  anywhere. 
Dixon  Stewart,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale  —  One  Hoe  ball-bearing  Monorail 
Trimmer  for  full  page  newspaper.  Miles 
Machinery  Company,  A’fS  W.  Broadway,  City. 

For  Sale— No.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press, 
taking  a  full  newspaper  page  size  25  x  .30, 
rebuilt,  as  good  as  new.  $350.00  cash. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company.  Stamford.  Conn. 


Equipment  Wanted 

AVanted  to  Buy  —  Single  or  double  width, 
21)"  cut  off,  Hoe.  Goss,  or  Seott  press. 
Give  full  details.  C-736,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Photo  File  For  Sale 

Photo.  File  for  Sale — One  of  most  complete 
in  U.  S.  up-to-date,  compiled  expertly  for 
newspaper  use.  Covers  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  fields.  Over  100.000  portraits.  Low 
price.  C-7.3‘L  Eilitor  4  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sol(J  and  Appiaised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PsI  mer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  ISM 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Equipment 
Supplies  »  » 

Esgentials  to  every 
newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  are  marketed 
most  economically 
through  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Its  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  con¬ 
stitute  an  ever  pres¬ 
ent  salesman. 

Try  the  Classified 

to  sell  Used  Equip¬ 
ment. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


People  who  bravely  write  “you- 
dare-not-print-this”  letters  to  editors 
usually  sign  false  names  or  give  fic¬ 
titious  addresses. 

*  *  * 

The  best  test  of  comics  is  to  gather 
a  crowd  of  children  around  an  arm¬ 
chair  and  proceed  to  explain  a  page  to 
them,  noting  the  comments  from  the 
audience.  The  stuff  that  draws  a  laugh 
is  sometimes  that  which  means  least  to 
the  adult  reader.  The  comic*  business 
is  highly  technical. 

*  *  * 

The  editor  of  Catholic  Nezvs,  of 
Kew  York,  observes  that  on  a  i)age 
of  New  York  Times  where  Col.  Ray¬ 
mond  Robins  slandered  working  news¬ 
papermen  as  wet  bribe-takers  and  on 
a  par  with  bootleggers,  no  less  than 
four  columns  of  the  utterances  of  pro¬ 
hibitionists  appeared,  each  one  getting 
over  his  favorite  brand  of  propaganda. 

*  *  * 

Keep  your  eye  on  Columbus,  O., 
for  an  interesting  te.st  of  jazz  vs. 
culture  by  air.  The  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  operating  radio  station 
WEAO  eleven  hours  daily,  starting  in 
the  evening  hours.  Now  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  proposes  to  force 
this  educational  program  to  daytime 
hours  and  substitute  therefor  a  pro¬ 
gram  from  a  station  that  has  billed  as 
many  as  14  advertising  jazz  orchestras 
in  a  single  day. 

*  *  * 

WHEN  a  baby  girl  recently  came 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Josiah  P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  down  in  Freder- 
ricksburg,  Va.,  the  proud  father,  being 
the  editor  of  Fredericksburg  Free 
Lance-Star,  ran  a  first-page  box  in¬ 
viting  readers  to  suggest  names  for  the 
youngster.  It  wasn’t  any  prize  con¬ 
test,  just  a  friendly  little  family  affair 
among  the  readers  of  a  much-beloved 
newspaper.  Out  of  a  large  assortment 
of  suggestions  Mrs.  Rowe  and  her  hus¬ 
band  selected  “Diana  Bailey  Rowe”  and 
daddy  put  the  news  of  the  winning  sug¬ 
gestion  in  lead  position  of  the  Free 
Lance-Star  for  Monday,  Jan.  25. 

*  *  * 

A  NEWSPAPER  that  interests  me  is 
the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe, 
edited  by  Linwood  1.  Noyes,  with  W.  C. 
Janson  as  managing  editor.  Ironwood 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Gogebic 
Iron  Range,  in  the  northwestern  section 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  with  14,300 
population.  The  Daily  Globe  has  about 
/.OOO  circulation.  It  is  profitable  and 
the  staff  thrives  and  probably  has  more 
enjoyment  in  newspaper  work  than  the 
average  staff  engaged  in  the  fierce  and 
sometimes  unwholesome  battle  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  achievement  in  the  large  cities. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  many  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapermen  who  tell  me  that 
their  life  ambition  is  to  settle  down  in 
some  small  community  to  edit  an  ideal 
sheet,  I  shall  outline  here  the  policies 
of  the  Daily  Globe  as  recently  described 
to  me  by  Mr.  Janson. 

*  *  * 

**  A  FTER  knocking  around  the  coun- 
yv  try  for  years,  bowing  to  sacred 
cows,  writing  news  to  suit  the  business 
side  of  the  newspaper,  carrying  out 
instructions  to  color  news,  and  otherwise 
violating  the  dictates  of  my  conscience. 
I  have  spent  the  last  12  years  on  a 
newspaper  which  approaches  my  idea 
of  what  a  newspaper  ought  to  be.”  said 
Mr.  Janson.  “I  am  a  ‘hick  journalist’ 
and  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  Those  who 
founded  the  Daily  Globe  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  staff  to  be  happy,  and 
we  hope,  useful  to  our  city.  You  ask 
me  to  li.st  some  of  our  editorial  policies. 
Well,  just  at  random,  I  will  review 


some  of  them :  We  believe  it  is  our  pub¬ 
lic  duty  to  relate  tbe  daily  story  of  cur¬ 
rent  events,  but  hold  that  this  can  be 
done  with  decency,  fairness,  appropriate 
delicacy,  at  least  some  just  appreciation 
of  the  sensibilities  of  the  reader  and 
persons  written  about.  For  instance: 
We  throw  certain  gruesome  pictures 
into  the  waste  paper  basket  instead  of 
publishing  them.  We  avoid  using  the 
names  of  minors  in  disgraceful  situa¬ 
tions,  unless  the  name  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  story,  as  for  instance  in  a 
homicide  case.  We  do  not  publish  the 
names  of  persons  arrested  for  drunk¬ 
enness  for  the  reason  that  drunks  are 
divided  into  two  classes — ^the  hopeless 
individuals  who  are  more  to  be  pitied 
than  scorned  and  the  group  that  has 
enough  influence  with  the  police  to 
escape  arrest.  We  do,  however,  publish 
the  names  of  drunken  automobile  drivers 
and  see  to  it  that  their  cases  in  court 
are  fully  covered. 

*  «  * 

*<TT^E  HAVE  no  sacred  cows. 

VV  Not  once  in  12  years  have  I 
been  asked  or  compelled  to  trim  in  a 
story.  Never  is  a  member  of  our  news 
writing  staff — of  whom  there  are  eight — 
instructed  to  color  or  distort  a  news 
item.  We  strive  at  all  times,  though 
frequently  falling  short  of  the  mark,  to 
publish  a  newspaj^r  that  interests  and 
instructs  the  public  without  giving  of¬ 
fense  to  even  a  delicate  child.  Divorce 
actions  are  covered,  but  not  over¬ 
emphasized.  Usually  a  single  para¬ 
graph  tells  the  news.  This  is  a 
Republican  newspaper,  but  we  see  to  it 
that  the  Democrats  have  a  fair  measure 
of  publicity  in  our  columns  and  we  re¬ 
serve  the  right  at  all  times  to  criticize 
our  own  party.  When  we  make  an 
error,  the  policy  is  to  give  a  correction 
which  will  be  as  conspicuous  as  the 
original  story.” 

*  *  * 

The  Daily  Globe  is  by  no  means  a 
molly-coddle  newspaper.  It  has 
done  some  great  work  in  exposing  local 
grafts  and  rackets,  fearlessly  and  in  the 
name  of  public  service.  The  local  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  are  often  severely  criticized, 
but  I  notice  that  they  are  regular  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Why  not?  Sincere  criticism 
should  be  of  value  to  them.  The  paper 
does  not  give  free  publicity  puffs  to 
theatres,  except  in  the  case  of  charity 
benefit  performances,  and  the  latter 
must  not  be  a  promotion  scheme  for 
some  show  or  profit-making  institution. 
No  free  publicity  is  given  to  such 
as  automobile,  radio  or  refrigerator 
dealers,  and  this  policy  is  so  well 
established  that  the  press  agents  have 
stopped  asking  for  such  favors.  Oc¬ 
casionally  an  automobile  section  is 
printed  to  cover  a  show,  but  the  stuff 
is  mostly  staff  written.  Radio  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  used.  The  Daily  Globe 
maintains  its  own  radio  station,  but 
news  despatches  are  not  put  on  the  air. 
*  *  * 

SAID  Managing  Editor  Janson :  “I 
am  perplexed  over  the  free  publicity 
I  find  in  newspapers  that  come  to  my 
desk,  particularly  from  the  Northern 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  the  North¬ 
eastern  section  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  newspapers 
are  such  suckers.  Here  is  a  collection  of 
such  stuff,  which  I  keep  in  the  office, 
headed  up  thus:  ‘\Vhat  Kind  Of  Ham 
Is  Best  For  Easter  Dinner,’  ‘Ford 
Roadster  Exhibited,’  ‘LaSalle  Travels 
on  Classic  Ground.’  ‘Auburn  Throbs 
Over  Depot  Hill  on  High.’  ‘Chcvrolets 
Delivered,’  ‘Studebaker  Covers  Rough 
Ground,’  ‘Board  of  Trade  Installs  New 
Refrigerator.’  ‘Mrs.  Maytag  to  Speak 
on  Monday,’  and  so  forth.  Now,  please 
consider  what  a  painful  grist  this  is  for 


a  reader.  It  isn’t  news.  Publication  of 
it  is  a  sheer  futility  from  any  stand¬ 
point.  *  *  * 

‘*TN  THE  Daily  Globe  we  try  to 
X  put  our  space  to  better  use.  We 
go  the  limit  on  a  worthy  community 
enterprise,  giving  it  full  publicity  and 
leading  position  on  page  one.  We  seek 
to  put  across  with  a  bang  such  events 
as  "Treasure  Chest  Day,  Window  Dress- 
up  Night,  and  similar  events  in  which 
the  whole  community  has  a  rightful  and 
constructive  interest.  By  the  way, 
speaking  of  free  publicity,  we  find  the 
federal  law  on  lotteries  one  of  the  best 
little  regulations  ever  contrived  for 
newspapers  and  we  observe  it  rigidly 
both  in  advertising  and  in  news.  This 
so-called  prize-contest  racket  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  bounds  in  many  communities, 
and  is  doing  much  to  break  confidence 
in  newspapers.” 

*  *  * 

SOME  readers  of  this  column  may 
recall  that  in  discussing  serial  news¬ 
paper  fiction,  a  few  months  ago,  I  made 
the  assertion  that  although  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  the  third-best  selling  book 
in  the  universe  it  would  make  a  hit  even 
today  in  serial  publication.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Key  IVest  (Fla.)  Florida 
Keys  Sun  now  writes  that  he  put  this 
matter  to  a  test.  A  letter  from  E.  A. 
Ramsay  says:  “We  took  your  dare  and 
began  publication  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  an  instant 
hit.  When  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  story  was  forthcoming  .some 
of  our  readers  were  disposed  to  jeer, 
but  when  the  story  opened  they  changed 
front  and  began  to  eat  it  up  with  the 
avidity  of  children  tackling  this  great 
yarn  for  the  first  time.  Many  people 
refreshed  their  youth  at  Defoe’s  old 
fountain,  others  discovered  Robinson 
for  the  first  time  and  children  read  or 
reread  it  with  thrills.” 

By  the  way,  the  Florida  Keys  Sun 
is  the  most  Southern  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  It  recently  moved  from 
its  old  quarters  into  a  fine,  fire-proof 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
editor  is  O.  L.  Jones. 

*  «  * 

HE  zoo  proper  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  is  located  just  opposite 
East  65th  Street,  while  further  north 
in  the  park  one  encounters  the  famed 
Casino  where  more  dangerous  bipeds 
often  cavort  by  night.  I  doubt  if  another 
municipality  in  the  United  States  would 
permit  such  a  place  as  this  Casino  to 
exist  in  a  public  park.  That  New  York 
stands  for  it  is  an  indication  of  how 
politicians,  gangsters  and  Broadway 
columnists  have  this  great  free  city 
cowed.  What  goes  on  in  the  Casino 
may  be  imagined  from  published  reports 
of  a  brawl  there  between  the  hours  of 
midnight  and  4  a.m.  one  night  this 
week.  I  have  the  story  from  a  re¬ 
spectable  newspaperman. 

*  *  * 

SIDNEY  SOLOMON,  friend  of 
Mayor  Walker,  owner  of  the  Casino 
restaurant  concession,  had  a  busy  night. 
The  husband  of  Peggy  Fears,  actress, 
was  honoring  her  with  a  party  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  publicity  that  had  come  her 
way  because  of  threats  to  kidnap  her. 
In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  A.  C.  Blumen- 
thal.  The  Mayor  of  New  York  occu¬ 
pied  a  table  with  Pola  Negri,  Billy 
Dove,  Preston  Sturgis  and  Peggy  Joyce. 
.Seated  nearby  were  Earl  Carroll,  the 
Vanities  king:  Walter  Winchell,  cele¬ 
brated  radio  advertising  scandal-monger : 
Florenz  Ziegfeld,  stage  exploiter  of 
feminine  beauty,  a  wordy  columnist 
named  Hellinger  and  another  columnist 
named  Skolsky.  There  were  others  of 
the  new  dispensation  who  let  you  know 
in  the  first  five  minutes  of  conversation 
that  they  have  so  firm  a  grasp  upon  the 
tail  of  the  modern  world  that  nothing 
short  of  dynamite  could  shake  them  off. 
These  are  the  creators  of  the  “new 
culture”  which  circles  about  the  Broad¬ 
way  column,  babbles  an  audacious  brand 
of  illiteracy,  sets  up  a  new  concept  of 
decency  in  human  relations  and  has  as 
its  bugle  call  tbe  Bronx  razz. 

«  *  * 

AS  THE  festivities  of  the  evening  pro¬ 
gressed  pallid  Carroll  arose  from  his 
seat  and  announced :  “Walter  Winchell, 


you  are  not  fit  to  associate  with  de 
people.  You  give  it  to  a  lot  «f  othe 
and  let’s  see  if  you  can  take  some  of  j 
yourself.”  Prof.  WinchelTs  long 
perience  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  who 
he  was  one  of  the  fastest  of  all  hoofe 
before  he  became  a  rejwrtorial  stafl 
stood  bim  in  good  stead  in  this  sudd 
crisis.  He  replied,  “That’s  O.K.  wi^ 
me,  Earl.”  Which,  interpreted,  me 
that  Winchell  owned  the  corn.  The 
upon  Mr.  Carroll,  disgusted  with  m 
weak  come-back,  retired  to  the  Casu 
inner  sanctum  and  wept.  This 
portant  incident  in  social  history  migl^ 
have  ended  there,  had  not  Mr.  Solon 
the  restaurateur,  muscled  in.  The  e 
act  origin  of  his  peeve  is  not  know 
but  he  announced  m  a  loud  voice  th 
he  agreed  heartily  with  the  sentin 
previously  expressed  by  Mr.  Carroll 
furthermore  wished  it  known  that 
same  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Hellingd 
The  wordy  columnist  is  not  one  to  ’ 
trifled  with  in  such  unseemly  mar 
His  fists  doubled  impulsively  as 
blurted  to  a  lady  companion :  “Wi 
me  sock  that  bird  just  once  to  main 
my  self-respect.”  Overhearing 
threat  Mr.  Winchell  remarked: 

Mark,  when  did  you  develop  m| 
respect.  The  matter  ended  there>exe< 
that  as  Mr.  Solomon  was  showing  tl 
company  to  their  limousines  waiting  ( 
the  gravel  path  of  the  public  park,  ju 
as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  sla 
ing  through  the  elms,  he  burst  fo 
again  with  this  clincher :  “Winchell  an 
Hellinger  are  not  fit  to  associate  wi^ 
decent  people — that  goes.”  Next 
the  columnists  proceeded  to  write  the 
various  versions  of  the  affair,  labelliq 
each  a  “scoop.” 


I  HEAR  that  Broadway  coluinniil 
hold  regular  conventions  in  a  itiM 
town  hotel  nowadays  to  discuss  varia 
topics  of  their  trade.  Inevitably  thiil 
will  lead  to  the  writing  of  a  code  oil 
ethics.  What  an  interesting  documeal  ii  I 
would  be!  I  dare  say  they  will  tell  aiL 
just  what  “news”  is.  Evidently  Amei^H 
can  journalism  has  long_  had  a  ven|J 
limited  view  of  the  possibilities  of  whilg 
may  and  may  not  be  said  in  print.  Na 
doubt  the  new  code  will  make  it  cle'"' 
why  a  guess  is  as  good  as  an  aiithe 
cated  fact  in  news  columns.  .And, 
w'e  may  learn  just  how  far  a  reportdj 
may  peek  behind  the  curtains  of  privilM 
lives.  At  some  early  meeting  the  bojM 
might  take  up  in  a  serious  way  theP 
grave  implications  in  a  line  of  t7t^| 
which  recently  appeared  in  WincheuiH 
column,  as  follows :  “The  best  knoa 
film  magnate  atternpted  suicide  la 
week.”  Was  that  nice?  There  are! 
many  “best  known  film  magnates.”  ea( 
w'ith  a  wife,  children  and  friends,  th: 
such  anonymous  publications  might  i 
ceivably  work  much  wrong  and 
considerable  pain.  The  suggestion 
offered  that  the  item  contained  no  tr^^ 
but  was  just  one  of  those  spontaneo^J 
hunches  that  may  easily  pour  from 
undisciplined  brain  onto  _  a  permani 
printing  surface  when  stirring 
feverishly  needed,  and  nobody  is  readii^| 
manuscript. 


WE  UTTERED  a  mild  protc 
against  gigolo  journalism  in 
recent  issue  of  this  tower  of  virtue  ai 
the  Broadway  columnists  ever  since  ha* 
been  rushing  to  print  their  alibis 
extenuations.  I  note,  however,  that 
take  great  pains  to  delete  our  pnn 
thought  that  there  is  no  use 
excited  over  this  flurry  of  scandl^B 
monging  as  the  libel  courts  usually  a 
be  depended  on  in  the  end  to 
such  abnormalities  to  the  complete  saW^ 
faction  of  the  reading  public.  Howe 
I  have  no  stomach  for  the  job  of  re 
lating  the  journalistic  morals  of  W 
white  light  paragraphers,  being 
fectly  willing  to  let  Broadway  sev 
find  its  own  way  to  the  sea. 


UTICA  PRESS  ELECTS 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  com 
fan.  27,  elected  these  officers:  P 
lent  and  treasurer,  William  V.  Jo 
dee-president,  Paul  B.  Williams; 
etary,  D.  Vaughan  Ely;  directors, 
tfficers,  Wallace  B.  Johnson  and  Hi 
flughes. 


